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*3,* To tliose wlio prefer quiet jiictnros of life to s(ar- 
tling incidenta, tLe attempt to illustrate tke development of 
character to the mysteries of an elaborate plot, and the pi«- 
eentation of men and -women in their mixed strength and 
weakness to the painting of wholly virtuous ideals and 
wholly evil examples: who are as interested in seeing moral 
and intellectual forces at work in a simple country commu- 
nity as on a more conspicuous plane of human action ; who 
believe in the ti-uth and tenderness of man's love for man, 
afl of man's love for womaji: -who recognize the trouble 
■which confused ideas of life and the lack of high and intel- 
ligent culture bring iipon a great portion of OTir country 
population,— to all such, no explanation of this volume is 
Others will not read it. 
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JOSEPH AND HIS FHIEl^D. 



CHAPTEll I. 



Rachel Milleh was not a little surprised wlien. har nephew' 
Joseph came to the supper-table, not from the direction of 
the bam and tlirougb the kitchen, as usual, but from the 
back room up stairs, where he slept. Ilia work-day dress 
had disappeared ; he wore his best Sunday suit, put on with 
unusual care, and there were faint poraatum odors ia the air 
when he sat down to the table. 

Her face said — and she knew it— as plain as any words, 
" "What iu the world does this mean ? " Joseph, she saw, 
endeavored to look as though coming down to supper in that 
costume were his usuaJ habit ; so she poured out the tea ia 
silence. Her siience, howeyor, was eloquent ; a hundred 
interrogation-marks would not have expressed its import; 
and Dennis, the hired man, who sat on the other side of the 
table, experienced very much the same apprehension of some- 
thing forthcoming, as when he had kiOed her favorite speckled 
ben by mistake. 

Before the mea! was over, the tension between Joseph and 
his auiit had so increased by reason of tlieir miitual silence, 
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2 JOSEPH A2JD Hie TEIEKD. 

tliat it waa very a.wtwaid and oppreaaivo to both ; yet 
neitLcr know how to break it easily. There ia always a great 
deal of unnecessary reticence in the intercourse of country 
people, and in the ease of these two it had been specially 
strengthened by the want of every relationship except that 
of blood. They were qiiite ignorant of the fence, the easy 
thrust and parry of society, where talk becomes an art; 
silence or the bluntest ntteranoe were their alternatives, and 
now the one had neutralized the other. Both felt this, and 
DenniSj in his dull way, felt it too. Although not a party 
concerned, he was uncomfortable, yet also internally con- 
scious of a dosive to laugh. 

The resolution of the crisis, however, came by his aid, 
"When the meal was iinished and Joseph betook himself to 
the window, awkwardly dramming upon the pafte, while hia 
aunt gathered the plates and cups together, delaying to re- 
move them as was her wont, Dennis said, with hia hand on 
tlie door-knob : " Sliall I saddle the horse right off ? " 

" I gneas so," Joseph answered, after a moment's hesita- 

Eachel paused, with the two silver spoons in her hand. 
Joseph was still drumming upon the window, but with- very 
irregnlar taps. The door closed upon Dennis. 

"Well," said she, with singular calmness, " a body is not 
bound to dress particularly fine for watching, though I 
would as soon show him that much respect, if need be, as 
anybody else. Don't forget to ask Maria if tihei« 'a any- 
thing I can do for her." 

Joseph turned around witli a start, a most innocent sur. 
prise on his face. 

" Why, aunt, what are you talking about ? " 

"You are not going to Waine's to watch? They have 
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nearer neighbors, to be sure, but when a man dies, eTerj-- 
body is free to offer their services. He -was always strong in 
the feith." 

Joseph knew that he was caught, without suspecting her 
maucenvre. A brighter color ran over his fece, up to the 
roots of hia hair. " Why, no ! " he eschiimed ; " I am going 
to Warriner's to spend the evening. There's to be a little 
company there, — a neighborly gathering. I believe it's 
been talked of this long while, but I was only invited to- 
day. I saw Bob, in the road-field." 

Eachcl endeavored to conceal from her nephew's eye the 
immediate impression of his words. A constrained smile 
passed over her face, ajid was instantly followed by a cheer- 
ful relief in his. 

" Isn't it rather a strange time of year for evening par- 
ties ? " she then asked, with a touch of severity in her 

" They meant to have it in cherry-timo, Bob said, wlion 
Anna's visitor had eonie from town," 

" That, indeed ! I see ! " Rachel exclairded. " It's to be 
a sort of celebration for — what's-her-name ? Blessing, I 
know, — hut the other? Anna "Warriner was there last 
Christmas, and I don't suppose the high notions are out' of 
her head yet. Well, I hope it'll be some time before they 
take root here I Peace and quiet, peace and quiet, that's 
been the token of the neighborhood; but town ways are the 

"AU the young people are going," Joseph mildly sug- 
gested, "and sor— " 

" Oi I i^cin't say you shoultln't go, this time," Ea,chel in- 
terrupted him ; " for you ought to be able to judge for your- 
self what's fit and proper, and what is not. I should be sorry, - 
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to be Biij-e, to see you doing anyfcMiig and going anywliere, 
tliat wovdd make your mother uneasy if slie -were li¥ing now. 
It's so hard to be conscientioaSj and to mind a body's 
bounden duty, without seeming to interfere." 

She heaved a deep sigh^ and just touched the corner of 
her apron to her eyes. The mention of his mother always 
softened Joseph, and in hia earnest desire to live so that his 
life might be such as to give her joy if she could slrnre it, a 
film of doubt spreatt itself over the smooth, pure surface of 
his mind. A vague consciousness of his inability to express 
himself clearly upon the question without seeming to slight 
her memory afiected his thoughts. 

" But, remember, Aunt Rachel," he SMcl, at last, " I was 
not old enough, then, to go into society. She surely meant 
that I should have some independence, when the time came. 
I am doing no more than all the young men of the neigh- 
borhood." 

"Ah, yes, I know," sho replied, in a melancholy tone ; 
" but they've got used to it by degrees, and mostly in their 
own homes, and with sistors to caution them ; whereas you'rs 
younger according to your years, and innocent of the ways 
and wiles of men, and — and girls." 

Joseph painfully felt that this last assertion was true. 
Suppressing the impulse to exclaim, " Why am I youi^er 
' according to my years ? ' why am I so much more ' inno- 
cent '—which is, ignorant — than others? " he blundered out, 
with a little display of temper, "Well, how am I ever to 
leain ? " 

" By patience, and taking care of yourself. Tliere's al- 
ways safety in -waiting. I don't mean you shouldn't go this 
evening, since you've promised it, and made yourself smart. 
But, mark my words, this is only the beginning. The season 
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mcikes no difference ; townspeople never seem to know that 
titere's sucli thinga aa hay-harvest and com to he ■worked. 
They come ont for merry-makings in the busy time, and 
want VM country folks to give up everything foe their pleasure. 
Tlie tired plough-horses must be geared up for 'em, and the 
cows wait an hour or two longer to be milked while they're 
driving around ; and the chickens killed half-grown, and the 
washing and baking put off when it comes in their way. 
They're mighty nice and friendly while it laats ; but go back 
to 'em in town, six months afterwiu-ds, and see whether 
they'll so much as ask you to take a meal's victuals ! " 

Joseph began to laugh. " It is not iikely," he said, " that 
I shall ever go to the Blessings for a meal, or that this Miss 
Julia — as they caJI her—will ever interfere with our har- 
vesting or milking." 

" Tho airs they put on ! " Eaohci continued. " She'll 
very likely think that she's doing you a lavor by so much as 
speaking to you. When the Bishops had boarders, two years 
ago, one of 'em said, — Maria told me with her own mouth, 
— ' Why don't aO tho farmers follow your example ? It 
would be so refining for them I ' They m^y bo very well in 
their place, but, for my part, I should like them to stay 
there." 

"There comes the horse," said Joseph. " I must be ori 
the way. I expect to meet Elwood Withers at the lane-end. 
But — about waiting, Aunt — you hardly need—" 

" O, yes, I'll wait for you, of course. Ten o'clock Is not 
so very late for me." 

" It might be a little after," he suggested. 

" Ifot much, I hope ; but if it should be daybreak, wait 
I will ! Your mother couldn't expect less of me." 

When Josepli whirled into tlie saddle, tlie thought of his 
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aunt, grimly ■waiting for his return, was already perched 
like an imp on the crupper, and chmg to his sides with olawa 
of steel. She, looking through the window, also felt that it 
was so ; and, much relieved, went back to her household 
duties. 

He rode very slowly down the lano, with his eyes fixed oa 
the groimd, There was a rich orange flush of sunset on the 
hills across the valley ; masses of burning cumuli hung, self- 
suspended, above the farthest woocfs, and such depths of 
purple^ray opened beyond them as are wont to roiise the 
slumbering fancies and hopes of a yonng man's heart ; but 
the beauty and fescination and suggestiveness of the hour 
could not lift his downcast, absorbed glance. At last his 
horse, stopping suddenly at the gate, gave a whinny of re- 
cognition, which was answered. 

Elwood Withers laughed. " Can you tell me where 
Joseph Asten lives? "he cried, — "an old man, very much 
bowed and bent." 

Joseph also langhed, with a blush, as he met the other's 
strong, friendly face, " There is plenty of time," he said, 
leaning over his horse's neck and lifting tho latch of the gate. 

"All right; hut you must now wake up. You're spruce 
enough to make a figure to-night." 

"O, no doubt!" Joseph gravely answered ; "hut what 
kind of a figure? " 

"Some people, I've heard say," said Elwood, "may look 
into their looking-glass every day, and never know how they 
look. If yon appeared to yourself as you appear to me, you 
wouldn't ask such a question as that." 

" If I could only not think of myself at all, Elwood, — if 
I could be as unconcerned as you arc — " 

" But I'm not, Joseph, my boy I " Elwood interrupted, 
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riding nearer ancl laying a hand on his Mend's shoulder, " I 
tell yoiT, it weakens my very marrow to walk into a room 
full o' girls, even though I know every one of 'em. They 
know it, too, and, shy and quiet as they seem, tliey're un- 
merciful. There they sit, all looking so different, somehow, 
— even a fellow's own sisters and cousins, — filling up hH 
sides of the room, ruatling a little and whispering a little, but 
yoa feel that every one of 'em has her eyes on you, and 
would be so glad to see you flustered. There's no help for 
it, though ; we've got to grow case-hardened to that much, or 
how ever could a man get married ? " 

" Eiwood ! " Joseph asked, after a moment's silence, " wore 
you ever in love ? " 

" Well," — ajid Eiwood pulled up his horse in surprise,— 
"well, you do come out plump. You take the breath out of 
my body. Have I been in love ? Have I committed murder ? 
One's about as deadly a secret aa the other 1 " 

The two looked each other in the lace. Elwood's eyes 
answered the question, but Joseph's, — large, shy, and utterly 
innocent, — coidd not read the ajiswer. 

"It's easy to see yow'vo never been," said iJie former, 
dropping his voice to a grave gentleness. " If I should say 
Yes, what then ? " 

" Then, how do you know it, — I mean, how did you first 
begin to find it out ? What is the difference between that 
and the feeling you. have towards any pleasant girl whom you 
like to be with ? " 

" All the difference in the world ! " Eiwood exclaimed with 
energy; tlien paused, and knitted his brows with a perplex- 
ed air ; " but I'll be shot if I know exactly what else to 
say; I never thought of it before. How do 1 know that I 
am Eiwood Withers ? It seems just as plain as that,— and 
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yet — well, for one thing, she 's always ia your mind, and y on 
think and dream of just nothing hut her; and yon'd ratiier 
have the hem of her dress touch you than kiss anybody else ; 
and you 'vrant to be near her, and to have her all to yourself, 
yet it's hard work to speak a sensible word to her when you 
come together, — hut, what's the use ? A fellow must feel it 
himself, as they say of experiencing religion ; he must get 
converted, or he'll never know, Now, 1 don't t 
you've umJerstood a word of what I've said ! " 

"Yes!" Joseph answei-ed; "indeed, I think f 
only an increase of what we all feel towards some 
I have been hoping, latterly, that it might como to me, but— 
but—" 

" But yom: time will come, like every man's," said El- 
wood ; " and, maybe, sooner than yon think. "When it does, 
you won't need to ask anybody ; though I think you're 
bound to tell me of it, after pumping my own secret out of 

Joseph looked grave. 

"Never mind; I wasn't obliged to let you have it, I 
know you're close-mouthed and honest-hearted, Joseph ; but 
111 never ask yoiir confidence unless you can give it as freely 
as I give mine to you." 

" You shall have it, Elwood, if my time ever comes. And 
I can't help wisliiug for the time, although it may not be 
right. You know how lonely it is on the farm, and yet it's 
not always easy for me to get away into company. Aunt 
Eachel stands in mother's place to me, and maybe it's only 
natural that she should be over-concerned ; ajiy way, seeing 
what she has done for my sake, I am hindered from oppos- 
ing her wishes too stubbornly. Now, to-night, my going 
didn't seem right to her, and I shall not get it out of my 
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roind that she is -waiting up, and perhaps fretting, on my 
account." 

" A young fellow of your age mustn't he bo tender," El- 
iFood said. "If you had your own lather and mother, 
they'd allow you more of a range. Look at me, with mine 1 
"Why, 1 never as much as say ' hy your leave.' Quite the 
contrary; so long aa the work isn't slighted, they're rather 
glad than not to have me go out ; and the house is twice as 
lively since I hring ao much fresh gossip into it. But then, 
I've had a rougher bringing up." 

"I wish I had had I "cried Joseph. "Yet, no, when I 
think of mother, it is wrong to say just that. What I 
mean is, I wish I could take things as easily as yon, — make 
my way boldly in the world, without beijig held back by 
trifles, or getting so confused with all sorts of doubts. The 
more anxious I am to do right, the more embarrassed I am to 
know what is the right thing. I don't believe you have aay 
Kuch troubles," 

" Well, for my part, I do about aa other fellows ; no 
worse, I guess, and likely no better. You must consider, 
alao, that I'm a bit rougher made, besides the biinging up, 
and that makes a deal of difference, I don't try to make 
the scales balance to a grain ; if there's a handful under or 
over, I think it's near enough. However, you'll be all right 
in a while. When you find the right girl and marry her, 
it'll put a new face on to you. There's nothing like a sharp, 
wide-awake wife, so they say, to set a man straight. Don't 
make a mountain of ansiety out of a little molehill of inex- 
perience. I'd take all your doubts and more, I'm sure, if I 
could get such a two-hundred-a^i-e farm with them." 

" Do you know," cried Joseph eagerly, his blue eyes 
flashing through the gathering dusk, " I have often thought 
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very nearly tlie same thing I If I wore to love,— if I were 
to marry — " 

" Husk ! " iateiTupted Elwood ; " I know you don't 
mean otliera to hear you Hpre come two down the 
branch road." 

The horsemen, neighb iinf, fiimeis sons, joined them. 
They rode together np the knoll t wards the Warriner 
rttansion, the lights of which g limn .if.d at intervals through 
the trees. The gate was open, and a dozen vehicles could 
be seen in the enclosiire between the house and bam. Bright, 
gliding forms were visible on the portico, 

" Just see," whispered Elwood to Joseph ; " what a lot of 
posy-colors ! You may iie sure they're every one watching 
us. No flinching, mind; straight to the charge! We'll 
■walk up together, and it won't be half as hard for you." 
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To consider tlie evening party at Warriner'a a scene of 
"di^pation" — as some of the good old people of tte noigh- 
borhood undoubtedly did — ■was about as absiird as to call 
butter-milk an intoxicating bever^e. Anything more 
simple and innocent could not well be imagined. The very 
a'wkwardneBS ■wbicb ev I d f It and which no one ex- 
actly knew how to over m t tifi d f vii-tuous ignorance. 
The occasion was no mo tha ufii d for the barest need 
of human nature. You u a and w men must come to- 
gether for acquaintance a 1 th j 1 ilities of love, and, 
fortunately, neither laboi nor the seveter discipline of their 
elders can prevent them. 

Where social recreation thus only exists under discourag- 
ing conditions, ease and grace and self-possession cannot be 
expected. Had there been more form, in fact, tliere would 
have been more ease. A conventional disposition of the 
guests would have reduced the loose elements of the com- 
pany to some sort of order ; the shy country nature would 
bave taken refuge in fixed laws, and found a sense of free- 
dom therein. But there were no generally understood rules ; 
the young people were brought together, delighted yet un- 
comfortable, craving yet shrinking from speech, and jest and 
song, and painfully working their several isolations into a 

On this occasion, the presence of a stranger, and that 
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stranger a lady, aad that lady a visitor from the city, was 
on additional restraint. The dread of a critical eye is most 
keenly felt ty those who secretly acknowledge their own 
lack of social accomplisliment. Anna Warriner, to be sure, 
had been loud in her praises of " dear Julia," and the guests 
were prepared to find all possible beauty and sweetness ; but 
they expected, none the less, to be scrutinized and judged. 

Bob Warriner met his friends at the gate and conducted 
them to the parlor, whither tbe young ladies, who had been 
watching the arrival, had retreated. They were disposed 
along the walls, silent and cool, except Miss Blessing, who 
occupied a rocking-chair in front of the mantel-piece, where 
her figure was in balf-shadow, the lamplight only touching 
some rosea in her hair. As the gentlemen were presented, 
she lifted her face and smiled upon each, graciously ofl^ering 
a slender hand. la manner and attitude, as in dress, she 
seemed a different being from the plump, ruddy, solf-con- 
scioua girls on the sofas. Her dark hair fell about her neck 
in long, shining ringlets ; the fairness of her face heightened 
the brilliancy of her eyes, the lids of which were slightly 
drooped as if kindly veiling their beams ; and her lips, although 
thin, were very sweetly and delicately curved. Her dress, of 
some white, foamy texture, hung about her like a trailing 
cloud, and the cluster of rosebuds on her bosom lay aa if 
tossed there. 

Tlie young men, spruce as they had imagined thea^elves 
to be, suddenly felt that their clothes were coarse and ill-fit- 
ting, and that the girls of the neighborhood, in their neat 
gingham, and muslin dresses, were not quite so airy and 
charming as on former occasions. Miss Blessing, descending 
to them out of an unknoi^'n higher sphere, made their defi- 
s unwelcomely evident ; she atti-acted and fascinated 
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them, yet was none the less a disturbing influence. They made 
haste to And seats, after which a constrained silence followed. 

There could be no doubt of- Miss Blessing's amiable 
nature. She looked about with a pleasant expression, half 
smiled — ^but depreeatingly, as if to Bay, " Pray, don't ha 
offended ! " — at the awkward silence, and then said, in a 
clear, carefuUy modulated voice : " It ia beautiful to arrive 
at twilight, but how chaiming it m.uBt be to ride home in 
the moonlight; so different from our lamps !" 

The guests looked at each other, but as she had seemed to 
address no one in particular, so eaiih hesitated, and there 
was no immediate reply. 

" But is it not awful, tell me, Elizabeth, when you gat 
into the shadows of the forests ? we are so apt to associate all 
aorta of unknown dangers with forests, you know," she con- 
tinued. 

The young lady thus singled out made haste to answer : 
" 0, no I I rather like it, when I have company." 

Elwood Witliers laughed. " To be sure ! " he exclaimed ; 
" the shade is full of opportunities." 

Then there were little shrieks, and some giggling and 
blushing. Miss Blessing shook her (an wamingly at the 
speaker. 

" How wicked ia you ! I hope you will have to ride 
home alone to-night, after that speech. But you are all 
com"ageous, compai'ed with v,s. We are reaOy bo restricted 
in the city, that it's a wonder we have any independence at 
all. In many ways, we are like childreu." 

" Julia, dear I " protested Anna Wavriner, " and such 
advantages as you have ! I shall never forget the day Mrs. 
Eoek.away called — her husband's cashier of the Commercial 
Bank" (this was said in a parenthesis to the other guests) — 
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" and brought you all the news direct from head-quarters, 
aa she said." 

" Yes," lyiss Blessing answered, slowly, casting down het 
eyes, " there must be two sides to eTerything, of course ; but 
how much we miss until we know the country ! Eeally, I 
quite envy you." 

Joseph hfwi found himself, almost before he knew it, in a 
coroer, beside Lucy Henderson. He felt sootlicd and happy, 
for of all the girls present he liked Lucy best. In the few 
meetings of the young people which he had attended, he had 
beea drawn towards her by an instinct founded, perhaps, on 
Ha shynoas and the consciousness of it; for she alone had 
the powei, by i feiv kindly, simple woids, to set Mm at eise 
with himself The straightforwaKl glance of her lage brown 
eyes seemed to na*,li the self below the tioubled suiface 
However much his oars might ha\e tmgled afteiwards, as 
he recalled how fiinkly and tieely he hil talked with hei, 
he conldonlyiemembei the expiession of an inteiest equally 
frank, upon hei face She never dispped one of those 
amused side glances, oi uttered one of those pert, sitmcal 
remarks the recollection of which m othei girls stung him 
to the quick 

Theii (.onversation was mtermpted, foi when Mias Bless 
lag spoke, the others bofame silent What Elwood Withers 
had said of tho phonomena, of lo^e, howevei, Imttered in 
Joseph's mmd, ^nd he beE,in, m^ oluntaiily, to examine the 
nature of his feeling foi Lucy Henderson. Was slie not 
often in his thoughts' He had ne'^er hefoie asked himself 
tlie question, but now he suddenly bec-ime oon&i-ioiis that 
the hope of meetmg hei, mthei th'in ^ny curiosity concern 
ing Miss Plessmg, had diawn him to "Uaiiinei's Would 
he rathei touch the edge of hei diess than kiss anybody elaei 
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That question drew bia eyes to her lips, aad with a soft 
shock of the heart, he became aware of their freshness and 
eweetnesa as never before. To touch the edge of her dress! 
Elwood had said nothing of the lovelier and bolder desire 
which brought the blood awiftly to his cheeks. He could 
not help it that their glances met, — a moment only, but an 
unmeasured time of delight and fear to him, — and then Lucy 
quickly turned away her head. He feucied there was a 
heightened color on her face, but when she spoke to him a 
few minutes afterwards it was gone, and she was as calm 



In the mean time there had been other arrivals ; and 
Joseph was presently called upon to give up his place to 
some ladies from the neighboring town. Many invitations 
had been issued, and tlie capacity of the parlor was soon ex- 
hausted. Then tlie sounds .of merry chat on the portico 
invaded the stately constraint of the room j and Miss Bless- 
ing, rising gracefully and not too rapidly, laid her hands to- 
gether and entreated Anna Warriner, — 

" O, do let us go outside ! I think wo are well enough 
acquainted now to sit on tlie steps together." 

She made a gesture, sligit but irresistibly inviting, and 
all arose. "Wbile they were cheerfully pressing out through 
the hall, she seized Anna's arm and drew her back into the 
dusky nook under the staircase, 

"Quick, Annal" she whispered; "who is the roguish 
one they call Elwood ? What is he ? " 

" A farmer; works his father's place on shares," 

" Ah I " exclaimed Miss Blessing, in a peculiar tone ; 
" and the blue-eyed, handsome one, who came in with him ? 
He looks almost like a boy." 

" Joseph Asten ? Why, lie's twenty-two or thi'ee. Ho 
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has one of the finest properties in tlie neighborhood, and 
money hesides, they say ; lives aloue, with an old dragon oi 
an. aimt as housekeeper. Now, Julia dear, there's a chance 
for you ! " 

" Pshaw, you silly Anna ! " "whispered Miss Blessing, 
playfully pinching her ear ; " you know I prefer intellect to 
wealth." 

" As for that" — Anna began, hut her friend was already 
dancing down the hall towards the front door, her gossamer 
skirts puffing and floating out until tliey brushed the walla 
on either side. She hummed to herself, " O Kighfc 1 lovely 
Night !" from the D'esert, skimmed over the doorstep, and 
sank, subsiding into an ethereal heap, against one of the pil- 
lars of the portico. Her eyelids were now fully opened, and 
the pupils, the color of which could not be distinguished in 
the moonlight, seemed wonderfully clear and brilliant, 

" Now, Mr. El wood— O, excuse me, I mean Mr. Withers," 
she began, "you must repeat your joke for my benefit. I 
missed it, and I feel so foolish when I can't laugh with the 

Anna Warriner, standing in the door, opened her eyea 
Tery wide at what seemed to her to be the commencement 
of a iiirtation ; but before Elwood "Withers could repeat Lis 
rather stupid fun, she was summoned to the kitchen by her 
mother, to superintend the preparation of the refreshments. 

Miss Blessing made her hay while the moon shone. She 
so entered into the growing spirit of the scene and accom- 
modated herself to the speech and ways of the guests, that 
in half an hour it seemed as if they had always known her. 
She laughed with their merriment, and flattered their senti- 
ment with a tender bailad or two, given in a veiled but not 
unjileasant voice, and constantly appealed to their good- 
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nature by tlie phrase : " Pray, don't iniii.cl me at all ; I'm 
like a child let out of school ! " She tapped Elizabeth Fogg 
on the shoulder, stealthily tickled Jane McNaughton's neck 
with a grass-blade, and took the roses from her hair to stick 
iuto the buttonholes of the young men. 

" Just aee Julia I " whispered Anna "Warrinor to her half- 
dozen intimates ; " didn't I tell you she was the life ot 
society f " 

Joseph had quite lost his uncomfortable sense of being 
watched and criticized; he enjoyed the unrestraint of the 
hour as much as the rest. He was rather relieved to notica 
that Elwood Withers seemed uneasy, and almost willing to 
escape from the lively circle around Miss Blessing. By and 
by the cooipany broke into smaller groups, and Joseph again 
found himself near the pale pink dress which he knew. 
What was it that separated him from her ? What had 
slipped between them during the OTening ? Nothing, ap- 
parently ; for Lucy Henderson, perceiving him, quietly 
moved nearer. He advanced a step, axii they were side by 

" Do you enjoy these meetiugs, Joseph? " she asked. 

" I think I should enjoy everything," he answered, " if I 
were a little older, or — or — " 

"Or more accustomed to society? Is not that what you 
meant ? It is only another kind of schooling, which we 
must all have. You and I are in the lowest class, as we 
Onde were, — do you remember? " 

" I don't kilow why," said he, " — but I must bo a poor 
scholar. See Elwood, for instance ! " 

" Elwood ! " Lacy slowly repeated ; " he is another kind 
of nature, altogether." 

There was a moment's silence. Joaepli was about to speak, 
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when something wouderfolly soft touched his cheek, and a 
delicate, violet-lite odor swept uponhia senses. A low, mu- 
sical laugh sounded at his very ear. 

"There I Did I fiighten you?" said Miss Blessing. 
She had stolen behind him, and, standing on tiptoe, reached 
a light arm over his shoulder, to fasten her last rosebud in 
the upper buttonhole of his coat. 

" I quite overlooked you, Mr. Astcn," she continued. 
" Please turn a little towards me. Now ! — Kas it not a 
charming effect ? I do like to see some kind of ornament 
about tho gentlemen, Lucy. Ajid since they can't wear 
anything in their hair,^but, tell me, wouldn't a wreatL of 
flowers look well on Mr. Asten's head ? " 

" I can't very well imagine such a thing," said Lucy. 

" No ? Well, perhaps I am foolish : but when one has es 
caped from the tirebomn conventionalities of city life, and 
comes ha*?k to nature, and delightful natural society, one 
feels so free to faiJk ajid think ! Ah, you don't know what 
a luxury it is, just to he one's ti'ue self! " 

Joseph's eyes lighted up, and he turned towards Miss 
Blessing, as if eager that she shoidd continue to speak. 

" Lucy," said Elwood Withers, approaching ; " you came 
with the McNaughtonB, didn't you ? " 

" Yes : are they going ? " 

" They are talking of it now ; but the hour is eaj'ly, and 
if you. don't mind riding on a pillion, you know my horse 
is gentle and strong- — " 

" That's right, Mr. "Withers 1 " interrupted Miss Blessing. 
" I depend upon you to- keep Lucy with us. The night is at 
its loveliest, and we we aO just fairly enjoying each other's so- 
ciety, As I was saying, Mr. Asten, you cannot conceive what 
anew world this is to me.* oh, I begin to breathe at last!" 
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Therewith she drew a long, soft inspiration, and gently 
exhaled it again, ending with a littlo flutter of the breath, 
which made it seem like a sigh. A light laugh followed. 

" 1 know, without looking at your face, that you are smil- 
ing at me," said she. " But you have never experienced 
■what it is to he shy and uneasy in company; to feel that 
you sre expected to talk, and not know what to say, and 
when you do say something, to he startled at the sound of 
your voice ; to stand, or walk, or sit, and im^ine that every- 
body is watching you ; to bo introduced to strangers, and be 
as awkward as if both spoke different languages, and were 
unable to exchange a single thought, Horo, in the coun- 
try, you experience nothing of all this." 

" Indeed, Miss' Blessing," Joseph replied, "it is just the 
same to us — to me — as city society is to you." 

" How glad I am 1 " she exclaimed, clasping her hands. 
" It is very selfisk in me to say it, but I can't help being sincere 
towards the Sincere. I shall now feel ever so much more 
freedom in talking with you, Mr. Asten, since wo have one 
experience in common. Don't you think, if we all knew 
each other's natures truly, we should be a great deal more 
at ease,— and consequently happier ? " ' 

She spoke the last sentence in a low, sweet, penetrating 
tone, lifted her fece to meet his gaae a moment, the eyes 
large, clear, and appealing in their expression, the lips part- 
ed like those of a child, and then, without waiting for his 
answer, suddenly darted away, crying, " Yos, Anna dear I " 

" What is it, Julia ? " Anna Warriner asked, 

" O, didn't yoii call me ? Somebody surely called some 
Julia, and I'm the only one, am I not ? I've just arrai^ed 
Mr, Asten's rosebud so prettily, and now all the gentlemen 
are decorated, I'm afraid they think I take great libertiea 
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for a efcranger, tut ihen, you all make me foi^t that I am 
atrange. Why is it that everybody is so good to me? " 

She tunied her face upon the o'thera with a radiant ex- 
pression. Tlien there were earnest protestations from the 
young men, iind a few impulsive huga from the girls, ■which 
latter Miss Blessing returned with kisses. 

El wood Withers sat beside Lucy Henderson, on the steps of 
the portico. " Why , we owe it to you tliat we're here to-night, 
Miss Blessing I " he exclaimed. " We don't come together 
half often enough as it is ; and what better could we do than 
meet again, somewhere else, while you are in the country?" 

" O, how deligh tful ! how kind t " she cried. " And while 
the lovely moonlight lasts 1 Shall I i-eally have another 
evening like this ? " 

The proposition was heartily seconded, and the only diffi- 
culty was, how to choose between the three or four invita- 
tions which were at once proffered. There was nothing bet- 
ter to do than to accept all, in turn, and tlie yoking people 
pledged themselves to attend. The new element which they 
had dreaded in advance, as a restraint, had shown itself to 
be the reverse : they had never been so free, so cheerfully 
excited. Miss Blessing's unconscious ease of manner, her 
grace and sweetness, her quick, bright sympathy with coun- 
try ways, had so warmed and fused them, that they lost the 
remembrance of their stubborn selves and yielded to the 
magnetiBm of the hour. Their manners, moreover, were 
greatly improved, simply by their forgetting that they were 
expected to have any, 

Joseph was one of the happiest sharers in this change. 
He eagerly gave his word to be present at the entertainments 
to come : his heart heat with delight at the prospect of other 
such evenings. The suspicion of a tenderer feeling towards 
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Lucy Henderson, the cliami of Miss Blessing's winning 
fraaifcness, took equal possession of his thoughts; and not 
until he ha^i said good night did he think of his companion 
on the homeward road. But Elwood Withers had already 
left, carrying Lucy Henderson on a pillion behind him. 

"Is it ten o'clock, do you think?" Joseph asked of one 
of the young men, as they rode out of the gate. 

Tlie other answered with a chuckle ; " Ten ? It's nigher 
morning than evening ! " 

The imp on the cmppor struck his claws deep into Joseph's 
sides. He "urged his horse into a gallop, crossed the long 
rise in the roaii and dashed along the Taliey-ievel, with the 
cool, dewy night air whistling in his locks. After entering 
the lane leading upward to liis home, he dropped the reins 
and allowed the paiting horse to choose his own gait, A 
light, sparkling through the iocust-trees, pierced him with the 
sting of an unwelcome external conscience, in which he had 
no part, yet which he could not escape. 

Eachel Miller looked wearily up from her knitting as he 
entered the room. She made a feeble attempt to smile, but 
the expression of her face suggested imminent tears. 

"Aunt, why did you wait?" said he, speaking rapidly. 
" I forgot to look at my watch, and I really thought it was 
no more than ten — " 

He paused, seeing that her eyes were fixed. She was 
looking at the tall old-fashioned clock. The hand pointed 
to half-past twelve, and every cluck of the ponderous pen- 
dalum said, distinctly, " Late I late ! late ! " 

He lighted a candle in silence, sai3., " Good night. Aunt I " 
and went up to his room, 

" Good night, Joseph ! " she solemnly responded, and a 
deep, hollow sigh reached his ear before the door was closed, 
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CHAPTER III. 



Joseph Asten's nature waa sliy and sensitivo, tut not 
merely from a tabit of introversion. He saw no deeper into 
liimself,, in fact, than his moods and sensations, and ttna 
quite failed to recognize what it y/aa that kept him apart 
from the society in which he should have freely moved. He 
felt the diflBrenoo of others, and constantly probed the pain 
and emb'^ira'Jsment it ^ave hira, but the sources wherefrora 
it grew ■weie the last which he would have guessed. 

A toy's life may be weakened for growth, in. all its fibrea, 
by the watiiifulnesa of a too anxious love, and the guidance 
of a too exquiaitely nurtured conscience. He may be so 
traiaed in the habits of goodness, and purity, and duty, that 
every contact Mith the world is like an abrasion upon the 
delicate surfece of his soul. . Every wind visits him too 
roughly, and he shrinks from the encoimters which brace 
true manliness, and strengthen it for the exercise of good. 

The rigid piety of Joseph's mother was warmed and 
softened by her tenderness towards Hm, and ho never felt it 
as a yoke. His nature instinctively took the imprint of 
hers, and she was happy in seeing so clear a reflection of 
herself in his innocent young heart. She prolonged hia 
childhood, perhaps without intending it, into the years when 
liie unrest of approaching manhood should have led him to 
severer studies and lustier sports. Her death transferred 
his guardiansliip to other hands, but did not change its 
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chaiacter. Her sister Rachel was equally good and con-. 
'Bcientioue, possibly, -with, an equal capacity for tenderness, 
but her barren life had restrained the habit of its expression. 
Joseph could not but confess that she was guided by the 
strictest sense of duty, but she seemed to him cold, severe, 
unsympathetic. There were times when the alternative 
presented itself to his miud, of either allowing her absolute 
control of all his actions, or wounding her to the heart by as- 
serting a moderate amount of independence. 

He was called fortunate, hut it was impossible for him 
consciously to feol his fortune. The two hundred acres of 
the fiirm, stretching 1mw;]i over the softly sweDiag hills which 
enclosed the valley on the east, were as excellent soil as the 
neighborhood knew ; the stock was plentiful ; the house, 
ham, and all the appointments of tlie place were in the best 
order, and he was the sole owner of all. The work of his 
own hands was not needed, but it was a mechanica! exhaus. 
tion of time,— an enforced occupation of body and mind, 
which he followed in the vague hope that some richer de- 
velopment of life might come afterwards. But there were 
times when tho fields looked very dreary, — when the trees, 
rooted in their places, and growing under conditions which 
they were powerless to choose or change, were but tiresome 
types of himself, — when even the beckoning heights far down 
the valley feiled to touch his* fancy with the hint of a 
broader world. Duty said to him, " Tow must be perfectly 
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iise coarse anii stoocg plirases, and a shrinking fr£pm al! dia- 
play of mde manners — were peeiiJiaritiea wlii^h lie could not 
overcome, and must endeavor to conceal. There were men 
of eturdy intelligence in the community ; but none of refined 
culture, through whom he might have measiired and nnder- 
Btood himself; and the very qaalities, therefore, which 
should have been his pride, gave him only a sense of sliame. 

Two memories haunted hjm^ after the evening at Warri- 
ner's ; and, though so different, they were not to be discon- 
nected. !No two girls coidd he more unlike than Lucy 
Henderson and Miss Juiia Blessing ; he had known one for 
years, and the other was the partial acquaintanoe of an even- 
ing ; yet the image of either one was swiftly followed by 
that of the other. When he thought of Lucy's eyes, Miss 
Julia's hand stole over his shoulder ; when he recalled the 
glossy ringlets of the latter, he saw, beside them, the faintly 
flushed cheek and the pure, sweet mouth which had awa- 
kened in him his first daring desire. 

Phantoms as they wei-e, they seemed to have taken equal 
possession of the house, the garden, and the fields. While 
Lucy sat quietly by the window, Miss Julia skipped lightly 
along the adjoining hali. One lifted a fallen rose-branch on 
the lawn, tlie other snatched the reddest blossom from it. 
One leaned against the trvmk of the old hemlock-tree, the 
other fluttered in and out among the clumps of shrubbery ; 
hut the lonely gi'een was wonderfully brightened by these 
visions of pink and white, and Joseph enjoyed the fancy 
without troubling himself to think what it meant. 

The hoiise was seated upon a gentle knoll, near the head 
of a side-valley sunk like a dimple among the hills which en- 
closed the river -meadows, scarcely a quarter of a mile away. 
It was nearly a hundred years old, and its massive walls 
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■were faced ■with, ctectereii bricks, alternately red and black, 
to whicli the ivy clung ■witli tenacious fset wherever it was 
allowed to nm. The gables terminated in broad double 
chinmeya, between which a railed walk, intended for a look- 
out, but rarely iised for that or any other purpose, rested on 
the peak of the roof. A low portico paved with stone ex- 
tended along the front, wliich was further shaded by two 
enormous sycamore-trees as old as the house itself. The 
evergreens and omameatal shrubs which occupied the re- 
mainder of the little lawn denoted the taste of a later gener- 
ation. To the east, an open turfy space, in the centre of 
which stood a superb weepiiig-wiliow, divided the house 
from the great stone bam with its flanking cribs and " over- 
shoots ; " on the opposite side lay the sunny garden, with 
gnarled grape-vines clambering along its walls, and a double 
row of tall old box-bushes, each grown into a single solid 
mass, stretching down the centre. 

The fields belonging to the property, softly rJ H'n g and 
following the undiilationa of the hills, limited the landscape 
on three sides ; hut on the south there was a fair view of the 
valley of the larger stream, with its herd-speckled meadows, 
glimpses of water between the tinging trees, and farm-houses 
sheltered among the knees of the farther hills. It was a re- 
gion of peace and repose and quiet, drowsy beauty, and 
there were few farms which were not the ancestral homes of. 
the families who held them. The people were satisfied, for 
they lived upon a bountiful soil ; and if but few were notably 
rich, stUi fewer were absolutely poor. They had a sluggish 
sense of content, a haif-couscious feeling that their lines 
were cast in pleasant places ; they were orderly, moral, and 
generally honest, and their own types were so constantly re- 
produced and fixed, both by intermarriage and intercourse. 
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that any Tariafcion therein was a thing to be suppressed if 
possible. Any sign of an nmisual taste, or a diflerent view 
of life, excited their suspicion, and the most of them were 
incapable of discriminating between independent thought on 
moral and social questions, and "free-thinking" in the reli- 
gious significance which they attached to the word. Politi- 
cal exoitemente, it is true, sometimes swept over the neigh- 
borhood, but in a mitigated form ; and the discussions which 
thea took pla^e between neighbors of opposite faith were 
generally repetitions of the arguments furnished by their re 
epective county papers. 

To one whose twofold nature conformed to the common 
mould,— into whom, before his birth, no mysterious ele- 
ment had boon infused, to be the basis of new sensations, 
desires, and powers,— the region was a paradise of peaceful 
days. Even as a boy the probable map of lis life was 
drawn ; he could behold himself as young man, as husband, 
father, and comfortable old man, by simply looking upon 
these various stages in others. 

I:^ however, his senses wero not sluggish, but keen ; if 
Ms nature reached beyond the ordinary necessities, and 
hungered for the taste of higher things ; if he longed to 
dhare in that life of the world, the least part of which was 
known to his native community ; if, not content to accept 
the mechanical fiiith of passive minds, he dared to repeat 
the long straggle of the human race in his own spiritual and 
mental growth ; then, — why, then, the region was not a 
paradise of peaceful days. 

Kachel Millet, now that the dangerous evening was over, 
was shrewd enough to resume her habitual manner towards 
her nephew. Her curiosity to know what had been done, 
and how JoSPph had been affected by the merry-making. 
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reatlered her careful not to frighten him from tho subject by 
■warnings or reproaches. He was frank an<3 cormnimicative, 
and Eachel found, to her aorprise, that the eyeniiig at Wao 
riner's was iu\icli, and not ■wholly ■unpleasantly, in her 
thoughts during her knitting-hours. The farm-'worb -was 
briskly forwarded ; Joseph was active in tlie field, and deci- 
dedly brighter ia the house ; and when he announced the 
new engagement, with an air which hinted that his attend- 
ance was a matter of course, she was only able to say : — 

" I'm very much mistaken if tha^e the cud. Get agoing 
once, and there's no telling where you'll fetch up. 1 sup- 
pose that town's girl won't stay much longer, — the farm- 
work of the neighborhood couldn't stand it, — and so she 
means to have all she can while her visit lasts." 

" Indeed, Aunt," Joseph protested, " Elwood Withera 
first proposed it, and the others all agreed." 

" And ready enough they were, I'll be bound." 

" Yes, they were," Joseph replied, with a little more firm- 
ness than usual, " AH of them. And there was no re- 
spectable femily in the neigbborhood that wasn't repre- 
sented." 

Rachel made au. effort and kept silence. The innovation 
.might be temporaryj.and in that case it were prudent to 
take no further notice ; or it might be the beginning of a 
change in the ways of the young people, and if so, she 
needed further knowledge in order to work successfully 
against it in Joseph's case. 

She little suspected how swiftly and closely the question 
would be brought to her own door. 

A week afterwards the second of the evening parties ■waa 
held, an.d was even more successful tban the first. Every- 
body was there, biinging a cheerful memory of the former 
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L, and Miss Jialia BlesaLng, no longer dreaded as an 
iinkttown acrutiniaing element, ■was again the life and soul 
of tlie company. It 'was astonishing how correctly she re- 
tained tte names and characteristics of all those whom she 
had already met, and how intelHgeiitly she seemed to enjoy 
the gossip of the neighborhood. It was remarked that her 
dress was sUidioiisly simple, as if to conform to country 
ways, yet the airy, graceful freedom of her manner gave it a 
cbaiacter of elegance which sufficiently distinguished her 
from the other girls. 

Joseph felt that she looked to him, as by an innocent 
natural instinct, for a more delicate and intimate recogni- 
tion than she expected to find elsewhere. Fragments of 
sentences, parenthetical expressions, dropped in her lively 
talk, were always followed by a quick glance which said to 
Iiini : " We have one feeling in common ; I know that you 
understand me." He waa fascinated, but the experience 
was so new that it was rather bewildering. He was drawa 
to catoh her seemingly random looks,— to wait for them, 
and then shrink timidly when they came, feeling all the 
while the desire to be in the quiet corner, outside the merry 
circle of talkers, where sat Lucy Henderson. 

When, at last, a change in. the diversions of the evening 
brought him to Lucy's side, she seemed to him grave and 
preoccupied. Her words lacked the pleasant direetneas and 
self-possession which had made her society so comfortable to 
him. She no longer turned her full face towards him while 
speaking, and he noticed that her eyes were wandering over 
the company with a peculiar expression, as if she were try- 
ing to listen with them. It seemed to him, also, that El- 
wood Withers, who was restlessly moving about the room, 
was watching some one, or waiting for something. 
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" I have it ! " audilenly cried Misa Blearing floating to- 
wards Joseph and Lucy ; " it shall b y Mr A t 

" Yes," echoed Anna Warrin f II ing ft II 

he, how deliglitful ! " 

" Hush, Anna dear ! Let na k } tl lu tt t 

■whispered Misa Eieasing, assum ^ my t w 

will slip away and consult ; and, f L y m t m 

" Now," she reaumed, when th fuif dthml 
alone in the old-fashioned diiiin m w m t fi t f 
all, explain everything to Mr A t Th \ t 

where we shall meet, next week M N ht b Id 

ing an addition {I believe you 11 t) t th b 1 

child baa the measlc ; at another \\ 1 m th 1 

wrong somewhere else. We cann t mte f w th ti 
course of nature ; but neithei si old w g j tb 

charming evenings without makmt, & t t tm 

them. Our sole hope and relian la M A t 

She pronounced the words with ra k 1 mnity 1 p- 
ing her hands, and lookiag into h fac tJ b j^bt 
laughing eyes. 

" If it depended on myself — " Joseph begaa. 

" 0, 1 know the difhcnlty, Mr, Asten ! " she exclaimed ; 
"and really, it's unpardonable ia me to propose such a thing. 
But isn't it possible — just possible — that Miss Miller might 
be persuaded by ns ? " 

" Julia dear ! " cried Anna "Warriuer, " I believe there's 
notliii^ you'd be afraid to undertake." 

Joseph scarcely knew what to say. He looked from one 
to the other, coloring slightly, and ready to turn pale the 
next moment, as he ecdeavored to imagine how his aunt 
would receive such an astoiinding proposition. 
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" Tlieve is no reason why ahe should be asked," said 
Lucy. " It ■would be a great annoyance to her." 

"ladeed?" said Miaa Blessing; "tliea I shoidd be so 
eoTry ! But 1 cai^ht a glimpse of your lovely place the 
other day aa we were driving up the valley. It was a per- 
fect picture, — aad I have such a desire to see it nearer ! " 

" Why will you not come, then ? " Joseph es^erly asked, 
Lucy's words seemed to him blunt and unftiendly, although 
he knew they had been intended for his relief. 

"It would be a great pleasure; yet, if I thought your 
aunt would be annoyed — " 

" I am sure she will be glad to make your acquaintance," 
said Joseph, with a reproachful aide-glance at Lucy. 

Miaa Blessing noticed the glance. " Jam more sure," she 
said, playfully, " that she will be very much amused at my 
ignorance and inexperience. And I don't believe Lucy 
meant to frighten me. As for the party, wc won't think of 
that now ; but you will go with us, Lucy, won't you,— with 
Anna and myself, to make a neighborly afternoon call ? " 

Lucy felt obliged to accede to a request so amiably made, 
after her apparent nideness. Yet she could not fovce her- 
self to affect a hearty acquiescence, and Joseph thought her 
singularly cold. 

He did not doubt but that Miss Blessing, whose warm, 
impulsive nature seemed to him very much what his own 
might be if he dared to show it, would fulfil her promise. 
Neither did he doubt that so much innocence and sweetness 
as she possessed would mako a favorable impression upon 
his aunt; but ho judged it beat not to inform iha lattei' of 
the poasible visit. 
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CHAPTEIt IV. 

MISS BLESSING CALLS ON HACHBL MILLEB, 

Om the following Saturday afternoon, Eachel Miller sat 
at tlie front window of tke sitting-room, and arranged her 
light task of sewing and darning, with a feeling of nnnsual 
comfort. The household work of the week was over; the 
weather was fine and warm, with a brisk drying breeze for 
the hay on the hill-field, the last load of which Joseph ex- 
pected to have in tHo bam before his five o'clock supper was 
ready. As she looked down the valley, she noticed that the 
mowers were still swinging tkoir way through Hunter's 
grass, and that Cunningham's corn sorely needed working. 
There was a different state of things on the Asten place. 
Everything was done, and well done, up to the front of the 
season. The weather had been fortunate, it was true; but 
Joseph had urged on the work with a different spirit. lb 
seemed to her that he had taken a new interest in the farm ; 
he was here and thoro, even inspecting with his own eyes 
the minor duties which had been formerly intrusted to his 
man Dennis. How could she know that this activity was 
the only outlet for a restless heart ? 

If any evil shoidd come of his social recreation, she had 
done her duty ; but no evil seemed likely. She had always 
separated his legal from his moral independence ; there was 
no enactment establishing the period when the latter com- 
menced, and it could not be made manifest by documents, 
like the former. She would have admitted, certainly, that 
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her guacdianahip nniat ceaae at some time, but the thonglit 
of making preparation for iihat time had never entered her 
head. She only understood conditions, cot the adaptation 
of characters to them. Going back over her own life, she 
could recall but little difference between the girl of eigh- 
teen and the womau of thirty. There was the same place 
in her home, the same duties, the same subjection to the 
will of her parenta — no exercise of independence or self- 
reliance anywhere, and no growth of those virtues beyond 
what a passive maturity brought with it. 

Even now she thought very little about any question of 
life in connection with Joseph. Her parents had trained 
her in the discipline of a rigid sect, and she could not dis- 
sociate the idea of morality from that of solemn renun- 
ciation. She could not say that social pleasures wei-e posi- 
tively wrong, but they always seemed to her to be enjoyed 
on the outside of an open door labelled "Temptation;" 
and who could teli what lay beyond ? Some very good peo- 
ple, she knew, were fond of company, ajid made merry in an 
innocent fashion ; they were of mature years and settled 
characters, and Joseph was only a boy. The danger, how- 
ever, was not so imminent : no fault could be found with 
his attention to duty, and a chance so easily escaped was a 
comfortable guaranty for the future. 

In the midst of this mood (we can hardly say train of 
thought), she detected the top of a caxi'iage through the 
buslies fringing the lane. The vehicle presently came iiito 
view : Anna Warriner was driving, and there were two 
other ladies on the hack seat. As they drew up at tli© 
hitchiug-post on the green, she recognized Lucy Henderson 
getting out ; but the airy creature who sprang after her, — 
the girl with dark, falling ringlets, — coiild it he tho stranger 
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from town ? The plain, country-made gingliam dress, the 
sober linen collar, tlie work-bag on her arm— could they be- 
long to the stylish young lady wliose acquaintance had 
turned Anna's head ? 

A projjer spirit of hospitality reijuired her to meet the 
visitors at the gate ; so there was no time left for conjec- 
ture. She was a little confused, but not dissatisfied at the 
chance of seeing the stranger, 

" We thought Tve could come for an hour this afternoon, 
without disturbing you," said Anna WaaT:Ener. "Mother 
has lost your receipt for pickling cherries, and Bob said you 
were already through with the hay-harvest; and so wo 
brought Julia along — this is Julia Blessing." 

" How do yoi! do ? " said Miss Blessing, timidly extend- 
ing her hand, ajid slightly dropping her eyelids. She then 
fell behind Ann a, and Lucy, and spoke no more until they 
wore all seated in the sitting-room. 

" How do you like the covintry by this time?" Eachel asked, 
foiling that a little attention was necessary to a new guest. 

" So well that I think I shall never like the city again,' 
Miss Blessing answered. " This quiet, peaceful life is such 
a rest; and I reaUy never before knew what order was, and 
industry, and ecouoaty." 

She looked around the room as she spoke, and glanced at 
the bam through the eastern window. 

"Yes, your ways in town are very different," Eachel 
remarked. 

"It seems to me, now, that they are entirely artificial- 
I find myself so ignorant of the proper way of living that 
I should be embarrassed among you, if you were not all so 
very kind. But I am trying to learn a little." 

"O, we don't expect too much of town's-folks," said Ea- 
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chel, ill a mucli more friendly tonej " and we're always glad 
to see tliem ■wiUing to put up with our ways. But not 

" Pleaso don't count me among ttose ! " Miss Blessing ex- 



" No, indeed, Miss Eachel ! " said Anna "Warriner ; 
"you'd be surprised to know how JuHa gets along with 
everything — don't she, Lucy?" 

"Yes, she's very quick," Lucy Henderson replied. 

Miss Blessing cast down her eyes, smiled, and shook her 

Eachel Millev asfeed some questions which opened tiie 
sluices of Miss Warriner's gossip — and she had a good stove 
of it. The ways and doings of various individuals were 
discussed, and Miss Blessing's occasional remarks showed a. 
complete familiarity with tliem. Her manner was grave and 
attentive, acd Rachel was surprised to find 80 much unob- 
trusive good sense in her views. The reality was so differ- 
ent from her previously assumed impression, that she felt 
bound to make some reparation. Almost before she was 
aware of it, her manner became wholly friendly and pleasant. 

" May I look at your trees ami flowers ? " Miss Blessing 
asked, wliea the gossip had heen pretty well exhausted. 

They all arose and went out on the lawn. Rose and wood- 
bine, phlox and verbena, passed ubder review, and then tho 
long, rounded walls of box attracted Miss Blessing's eye. 
This was a feature of the place in which Eachel Miller felt 
considerable pride, and she led the way through the garden 
gate. Anna Wariiuer, however, paused, and said : — 

" Lucy, let us go down to the spring-house. We can get 
back again before Julia has half fiuislied her raptures." 

Lucy hesitated a moment. She looked at Miss Blessing, 
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who laughed and said, " 0, don't mind nie ! " as slie toot lier 
pla«e at Eaehel's side. 

The avenue of box ran the whole length of the garden, 
■which sloped gently to the south. At the bottom the green 
walls curved outward, forming three fourths of s, cirde, spa- 
cious enough to contaiu several seats. There was a delightful 
view of the valley through the opening. 

" The loveliest place I ever saw ! " exclaimed Miss Bless- 
ing, taking one of the rustic chairs, " How pleasant it must 
be, when you have all your neighbors here together ! " 

Kachel Miller was a little startled ; but before she could 
reply. Miss Blessing continued : — 

" There is such a diiierence between a company of young 
people here in the country, and what is called ' a party ' in 
the city. There it is all dress and flirtation and vanity, bub 
here it is only neighborly visiting on a larger scale. I have 
enjoyed the quiet compauy of all your folks so much the more, 
because I felt that it was so. very iiinocent. Indeed, I don't 
see how anybody could be led into harmful ways here." 

" I don't know,", said Rachel : " we must leain to mistrust 

" You are right ! The best are weak — of themselves ; but 
there is more safety where all have been brought up unac- 
quainted with temptation. Now, you will perhaps wonder 
at me when I say that 1 could trust the young men — for 
instance, Mr. Asten, your nephew — as if they were my 
brothers. That is, I feel a positive certainty of their excellent 
character. What they say they mean : it is otherwise in the 
city. It is delightful to see them all together, like members 
of one family. You must enjoy it, I should think, when they 
meet here." 

Eachel Miller's eyes opened wide, and there was both a 
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puzzled and a seaichiug expression in the look she gave Miss 
Blessiug. The latter, with an air of almost infantine simpli- 
city, her lips slightly parted, accepted the scrutiny with a 
quiet cheerfulness which seemed the perfection of caudor. 

" The truch is," said Eachel, slowly, " this is a new thing. 
1 hope the merry-makings are as innocent as you think ; hut 
I'm afraid they nusettle the young people, after all." 

"Do you, really?" exclaimed Miss Blessing. "What 
have you seen in fchem which leads you to think so ? But 
no— never mind my question ; you may kave reasons which 
I have no right to ask. Now, I remember Mr. Asten telling 
Anna and Lucy and myself, how much he should like to 
invite his fiiends here, if it -were not for a duty which pre- 
vented it ; and a duty, he said, was move important to him 
than a pleasure." 

" Did Joseph say that ? " Rachel exclaimed. 

" O, perhaps I oughtn't to have told it," said Miss Eloss- 
ing, casting down her eyes and blushing in confusion : " in 
tliat case, please don't say anything about it ! Perhaps it was 
a duty towards you, for he told me that he looked upon you 
as a second mother." 

Rachel's eyes softened, and it was a little while before she 
spoke. " I've tried to do my duty by him," she feltered at 
last, " biit it sometimes seems an unthankful business, and I 
can't always teli how he takes it. And so he wanted to have 
a company here ? " 

" I am so sorry I said it ! " cried Miss Blessing. " I never 
thought you were opposed to company, on principle. Miss 
Chaffinch, the minister's daughter, you know, was there the 
last time ; and, realiy, if you could see it— But it is pre- 
sumptuous in me to say anything. Indeed, I am not a fair 
judge,because these little gatherings lave enabled me to make 
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suot pleasant acquaintances. Ajid tlie young men tell ma 
tliat they work all the better after them," 

" It's only on Ms account," said Eachel. 

" Nay, I'm sure that the last thing Mr. Asten would wish 
would be your giving up a principle for Lis sake 1 I know, 
from hia face, that hia own charactec is founded on principle. 
And, besides, here in the country, you don't keep count of 
hospitality, aa they do in the city, and feel obliged to return 
^s much as you receive. So, if you will try to forget what 
I have said — " 

Eachel interrupted her. " I meant something different, 
Joseph knows why I objected to parties. He must not feel 
under obligations which I stand in the way of his repaying. 
If he tells me that he should like to iavite his fiienda to this 
place, I will help him to entertain them," 

" You a/re his second mother, indeed," Miss Blessing mur- 
mured, looking at her with a fond admiration. " And now 
I can hope that you wiil forgive my thoughtlessness. I should 
feel humiliated in his presence, if he knew that I had repeated 
his words. But he will not ask you, and this is tho end of 
any harm I may have done." 

" No," said Eachel, " he will not ask me ; but won't I he 
an offence in his mind ? " 

"I can understand how you feel— only awomajicaji j\n3ge 
a woman'a heart. Would you think me too forward if I 
tell you what might be done, this once ? " 

She stole softly up to Eachel as she spoke, and laid her 
hand gently upon her arm. 

" Perhaps I am wrong — ^but if you were fiist to suggest to 
yomr nephew that if he wished to make some return for the 
hospitality of his neighbors,— or put it in whatever form you 
think bcstj — would not tliat remove the 'offence' (though ho 
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surely cannot look at it in that iiglit), and make him grate- 
ful and happy ? " 

" Well," said Eafihel, after a, little reflection, " if anything 
is done, that would be as good a way as any." 

" And, of course, yon won't mention me ? " 

" There is no call to do it — as I can see." 

" Julia, dear ! cried Anna from the gate ; " come and see 
the last load of hay hauled into the bam I " 

" I Bhonld lite to see it, if you will excuse me," aaid Mi^ 
Blessing to Ea«hel; "I have taken quite an interest in 
farming." 

An they were passing the porch, Eachel paused on the step 
and said to Anna: "You'll bide and get your suppers?" 

" I don't know," Anna replied : " we didn't mean to ; but 
we stayed longer tlian we intended — " 

" Then yon can easily stay longer still." 

There was nothing unfriendly in Rachel's blunt manner, 
Anna laughed, took Miss Blessing by the arm, aiid started 
for the bam. Lucy Henderson quietly turned and entered 
the house, where, without any offer of services, she began to 
assist in arranging the table. 

The two young ladies took their stand on the green, at a 
safe distance, as the huge fragrant load approached. The 
hay overhung and concealed the wheels, as well as the hind 
quarters of the osen, and on the summit stood Joseph, in hia 
shirt-sleeves and leaning on a pitch-fork. He bent forward 
as he saw them, answering their greetings with an eager, sur- 
prised face. 

" O, take care, talte care ! " cried Miss Blessing, as the load 
entered the barn-door ; but Joseph had already dropped upon 
his knees and bent bis shoulders. Then the wagon stood 
upon the bam-floor; he sprang lightly upon a beam, de- 
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le upright ladder, and the nest moment was shaking 
hani^s with them. 

" "We have kept our promise, you see," said Miaa Bless- 

" Have joTi been in. tlie house yet ? " Joseph asked, look- 
ing at Anna. 

" O, for an hour past, and we are going to take anjiper 
with you," 

" Dennis I "" cried Joseph, turning towards the barn, " we 
will let the load stajid to-night." 

" How niu.ch better a man looka in shirt-sleeves than in a 
dress-coat 1 " remarked Miss Blessing aside to Anna Warri- 
ner, but not in so low a tone as to prevent Joseph from hear- 

" Why, Julia, you are perfectly countrified ! I never 
saw anything like it I " Anna replied, 

Joseph turned to them again, with a bright flush on his 
face. He caught Miss Biasing's eyes, full of admiration, 
before the lids fell modestly over them. 

"So you've seen my home, already?" ho said, as thoy 
■walked slowly towards the house. 

" O, not the half yet ! " she answered, in a low, earnest 
tone. " A place so lovely and quiet as this cannot be ap- 
preciated at once, I almost wish I had not seen it : what 
aliall I do when 1 must go back to the hot pavements, and 
the glaring bricks, and the dust, and the hollow, artificial 
life ? " She tried to check a sigh, but only partially suc- 
ceeded ; then, with a sudden eflbrt, she laughed liglitly, and 
added ; " I wonder if everybody doesn't long for something 
else ? Now, Anna, here, would think it heavenly to change 

" Such privileges as yo\i have ! " Anna protested. 
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" Privileges ? " Miss ElessiBg echoed. " The privilege of 
hearing scandal, of being judged liy your dress, of learning 
the forina and manners, instead of the good qualities, of 
men and women ? No I give me an independent life." 

" Alone ? " suggested Miss Warriner. 

Joseph looked at Miss Blessing, who made no reply. Her 
head was turned aside, and he could well understand that 
she must feel hurt at Anna's indelicacy. 

In the house Rachel Miller and Lucy had, in the mean 
time, been occupied with domestic matters. The former, 
hoTvever, was so shaken oiit of her usual calm by the con- 
versation in the garden, that in spite of prudent resolves 
to keep quiet, she could not restrain herself from asking a 
question or two. 

"Lucy," said she, " how do yovi find these evening parties 
you've been attending ? " 

" They are lively and plensant, — at least every one says 

" Are you going to have any more ? " 

" Ifc seems to be the wish," said Lucy, suddenly hesitating, 
as she found Eachel's eyes intently fixed upon her face. 

The latter was silent for a minute, arranging the teaser- 
vice ; but she presently asked again : " Do you tliiak 
Joseph would like to invite the young people here? " 

" She has told you 1 " Lucy exclaimed, in unfeigned irri- 
tation. " Miss Rachel, don't let it trouble you a moment : 
nobody expects it of you ! " 

Lucy felt, iromediately, that her expression had been too 
frankly positive ; but even the consciousness thereof did not 
enable her to comprehend its eflect, 

Rachel straightened herself a little, and said " Indeed ? " 
in anything but an amiable tone. She went to the cupboard 
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and returned before speaking again. " I didn't say any- 
body told me," she continued ; " it's likely that Joseph 
might think of it, and I don't see why people should expect 
me to stand in the way of hia wishes." 

Lucy was so astonished that she could not immediately 
reply ; and the entrance of Joseph aud. the two ladiea cut 
off all further opportunity of clearing up what she felt to bo 
an awkward misunderatanding. 

" I must help, too I " cried Miss Blessing, skipping into 
the kitchen after Rachel. " Tliat is one thing, at least, 
whidi we can learn in tbe city. Indeed, if it wasn't for 
housekeeping, I siiould feel terribly useless." 

liachel protested agMust her help, but in vain. Miss 
Elessiag bad a laugh and a Uvely answer for every remon- 
strance, and flitted about in a manner which conveyed the 
impression that she was doing a great deal. 

Joseph could scarcely believe his eyes, when he came down 
from hia room in fresh attire, and beheld his aunt not only 
so assisted, but seeming to enjoy it. Lucy, who appeared 
to be ill at ease, had witlidrawn from the table, and was 
sitting silently beside the window. EecaOing their conver- 
sation a few evenings before, he suspected that she roigbt be 
transiently annoyed on his aunt's account ; she had less con- 
fidence, perhaps, in Miss Blessing's winning, natural maa- 
ners. So Lucy's silence threw no shadow upoa his cheer- 
fulness : he had never felt so happy, so free, so delighted to 
assume the character of a host. 

. After the first solemnity which followed the taidng of 
seats at the table, the meal proceeded with less than the 
usual decorum, Joseph, indeed, so far forgot his duties, 
that his aunt was obliged to remind him of them from time 
to time. Miss Blessing was entliusiastie over the cream 
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and butter aad marmalade, and Eaeliel Miller found it ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to have her handiwork appreciated. Al- 
though she always did her best, for Joseph's sake, she 
knew that men have very ignorant, indifferent tastes in such 
matters. 

When the meal was over, Anna Warriner said : " We 
are going to tako Lucy on hor way &3 far as the cross-roads ; 
so there will not be more than time to get home by sun- 
set." 

Before the carriage was ready, however, another vehicle 
drove up the lane, Elwood Withers jumped out, gave 
Joseph a hearty grip of his powerful hand, greeted the 
others i-apidly, and then addressed himself specially to Lucy : 
" I was going to a township-meeting at the Comei"," said 
he ; "but Bob Warriner told me you were here with Anna, 
so I thought I could save her a roundabout drive by taking 
you myself." 

" Thank you ; but I'm sorry you should go so far out of 
your road," said Lucy, Her face was pale, and there was 
an evident constraint in the smile which accompanied the 
words. 

" O, he'd go twice as far for company," Anna Warriner 
remarked. " You know I'd take you, and welcome, but El- 
wood has a good claim on you, now," 

" I have no daim, Lucy," said Elwood, rather dog- 
gedly. 

" Let us go, then," were Lucy's words. 

She rose, and the four were soon seated in the two vehi- 
cles. They drove away in the low sunshine, one pair chat- 
ting' and laughing memly as long as they were within hear- 
ing, the other singularly grave and silent. 
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CILVPTER Y. 



For half a mile Elwood "Withers followed the carriage 
containing Anna Waniner and her friend ; then, at the 
curve of the valley, their roads parted, and Lucy and he 
were alone. The soft light of the delicious summer evening 
was around them; the air, cooled by the stream which 
broadened and hickered beside their way, was full of all 
healthy meadow odors, and every farm in the branching 
dells they passed was a picture of tranquil happiness. Yet 
Lucy had sighed before she was aware of it, — a very faint, 
tremulous breath, but it reached Elwood's sensitive ear. 

"You don't seem quite well, Lucy," he said. 

" Because I have talked so little ? " she asked. 

"Not just that, but — but I was almost afraid my coming 
for you \vas not welcome. I don't mean — " But here he 
grew confused, and did not finisli the sentence. 

" Indeed, it was very kind of you," said she. This was 
not an answer to his remark, and both felt that it was 
not. 

Elwood struck the horse with his whip, then as suddenly 
drew the imns on the startled animal. " Pshaw I " he ex- 
claimed, in a tone that was almost fleroe, " what's the use o' 
my beating about the bush in this way? " 

Lucy caught her breath, and clenched her hands under her 
shawl for one instant. Then she became calm, and waited for 
him to say more. 
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" Lucy 1 " he coatinued, tumirig towards lier, " you Lave a 
right to think rue a fool. I can talk to anybody else more 
freely than to yon, and the reason is, I want to say more to 
you than to any other woman ! There's no nae iu my being 
a coward anv longer; it's a desperate venture I'm making, 
but it must be made. Have you never guessed how I feel 
towards you ? " 

" Yes," she answered, very quietly, 

" Well, wliat do you say to it f " ■ He tried to speak 
calmly, but his breath came thick and hard, and the words 
soimded boarsely. 

" I win say thisj Elwood," ssad she, " that because I saw 
your heart, I have watched your ways and studied your 
character, I find you honest and manly in everything, and 
so tender and faithful that I wish 1 could return yo«r afi'eo- 
tion in the same measure." 

A gleam, as of lightning, passed over his face. 

" O, don't misunderstand me 1 " she cried, her calmne^ for- 
saking her, "I esteem, I honor yon, and that makes it harder 
for me to seem ungrateful, unfeeling, — as I miist. Elwood, 
if I could, I would answer you as you wish, but I cannot." 

" If I wait ? " he whispered, 

" And lose yoiir best years in a vain hope t So, Elwood, 
my friend, — let me always call you so, — I have been cow- 
ardly also, I knew an explanation must come, and I shrank 
from the pain I should feel in giving you pain. It is hard; 
and better for both of us that it should not be repeated ! " 

" There's something wrong in this world ! " he exclaimed, 
after a long pause, "I suppose you could no more force 
yourself to love me than I could force myself to love Anna 
Warriner or that Miss Blessing, Then what put it into my 
heart to love you? Was it God or the Devil ! " 
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" El wood ! " 

"How can I help myself? Owi I Iielp di-awing my 
bi'eath? Did I set about it of my own will ? Here 1 see 
a life that belongs to my own life, — as mucli a part of it as 
my head or heart ; but I can't reach it, — it draws away from 
me, and mayhe joins iteolf to some one else forever! O my 
God ! " 

Lucy burst into such a violent passion, of weeping, that 
Elwood forgot himself in his troiible for her. He had never 
witnessed such grief, as it seemed to him, and his honest 
heart was filled with self-reproach at having caused it. 

"Eorgive me, Lucyl" he said, very tenderly encircling 
her with his arm, and drawing her head upon his shoulder ; 
"I spoke rashly and wickedly, in my disappointment. I 
thought only of myself, and forgot that I might hurt you 
by my words. Tm not the only man who has this kind of 
ti-onble to bear ; and perhaps if I could see clearer — but I 
don't know; I can only see one thing." 

She grew calmer as he spoke. Lifting her head from his 
shoulder, she took his hand, and said : " Yon are a true and 
a noble man, Elwood. It is only a grief to me that I can- 
not love you as a wife should love her husband. But my 
will is as powerless as youjs." 

" I believe you, Lucy," he answered, sadly. " It's not 
your fault, — but, then, it isn't mine, either. Yoii make me 
feel that the same rule fits both of us, leastways so far aa 
helping the matter is concerned. You needn't tell me I 
may find another woman to love ; the very thought of it 
makes me sick at heart, I'm rougher than you aro, and 
awkward in my ways—" 

" It ia not that ! O, believe me, it is not that ! " cried 
Lucy, interrupting him. " Have you ever sought for reasons 
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to account for your feeling toward me ? Is it not something 
that does not seem to depend upon wliat I ana,— upon any 
qualities that distinguish mo from other women ? " 

" How do you know so much ? " Elwood asked. " Have 
you — " He commenced, bnt did not finish the question. 
He leaned silently forward, ijrged on tho horse, and Lucy 
could see that his face was -very stern. 

" They say," she began, on finding that he was not inclined 
to speak, — " they say that women have a natural instinct 
which helps them ,to understand many tilings ; and I think 
it must be true, "Why can you not spare me the demand 
for reasons which I have not ? If I were to take time, and 
consider it, and try to explain, it would be of no help to you : it 
would not change the fact. I suppose a man feels humiliated 
when this trouble cornea upon him. He shows his heart, and 
there seems to be a claim upon the woman of his choice to 
show hers in return. The sense of injustice is worse than, 
humiliation, Elwood. Though I cannot, cannot do otherwise, 
1 shall always have the feeling that I Lave wronged you." 

" O Lucy," he murmured, in a very sad, but not reproach- 
ful voice, "eveiy word you say, in showing me that I must 
give you up, only makes it more impossible to me. And it 
M just impossible, — that's the end of the matter I 1 know 
how people talk about trials being sent ua for our good, and 
its being the will of God, and all that. It's a trial, that's 
true : whether it's for my good or not, I shall learn after a 
while; but I can find out G-od's will only by trying the 
strength of my own. Don't be afeared, Lucy ! I've no 
notion of saying or doing anything from this time on to dis- 
turb you, but liere you are " (striking his breast with his 
dendied hand), "and here you wiU be when the day comes, 
as I feel that it must and shall come, to bring ua togetiier I " 
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She could see the glow of hia face in the gathering dusk, 
as he turned towaids Ler and oiFered Ida hand. How could 
she help taking it ? If some pulae in her own betrayed the 
thrill of admiring recognition of the man's powerful and 
tender nature, which suddenly warmed her oppressed blood, 
eke did not fear that he would draw courage from the token. 
She wished to speak, but found no words which, coming 
after hia, would not ha^e seemed either cold and unsympa- 
thetic, or too near the verge of the hope which she would 
gladly have crushed. 

Elwood was silent for a while, and liardly appeared to bo 
awaiting an answer. Meanwhile the road left the valley, 
climbing the shoulders of its enclosing hills, where the moist 
meadow fragrance was left behind, and dry, warm breezes, 
filled with the peculiar smell of the wheat-fields, blew over 
them, It was but a mile farther to the Comer, near which 
Lucy's parents resided. 

" How came you three to go to Joseph's place tliis after- 
noon f " he asked. " Wasn't it a dodge of Miss Blessing's ? " 

" She proposed it, — partly in play, I think ; and when she 
afterwards insisted on our going, there seemed to be no good 
reason for refusing." 

"O, of course not," said Elwood; "but toll me now, 
honestly, Lucy, what do you make out of her ? " 

Lucy hesitated a moment. " She is a little wilful in her 
ways, perhaps, but we mustn't judge too hastily. We have 
known her such a short time. Her manner is very amiable." 

" I don't know about that," Elwood remarked. " It re- 
minds mo of one of her dresses, — so Aiffled, and puckered, 
and stuck over witli ribbons and things, that you can't 
rightly tell what the stuff is. I'd like to be sure whether 
she has an eyo to Joseph." 
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"To hi/m!" Ijucy exclaimed. 

" Him first Olid foremost ! He's as innocent as a year-old 
baby. There isn't a better follow living tjian Joseph Asten, 
bnt his bringing up lias been fitter foi" a girl than a boy. He 
hasn't had his eye-teeth cut yet, and it's my opinion tliat she 

" What do you mean by that 1 " 

" No harm. Used to the world, as much as anything else. 
He don't know how to take people; he thinks th' outside 
color nina down to the core. So it does with him; but T 
can't see what that girl is, under her pleasant ways, and he 
won't guess that there's anything else of her. Between 
oiirselves, Lucy,— -you don't like her. I saw that when you 
came away, though you were kissing ea«h other at the time." 

" "What a hypocrite I must be ! " cried Lucy, rather 
fiercely. 

" Hot a bit of it. "Women kiss as men shake hands. You 
don't go around, saying, ' Julia dear ! ' like Anna Warriner," 

Lucy could not help laugliing. "There," she said, "that's 
enough, Elwood ! I'd rather you would think yourself in 
the right than to say anything more about her this evening." 

She sighed wearily, not attempting to conceal her fatigue 
and depression. 

"WelljWell!" he replied; "I'llpester you no more with 
disagreeable subjects. There's the house, now, and youll 
soon be rid of me. I won't tell you, Lucy, that if you ever 
want for friendly service, you must look to me, — because Vm 
af eared you won't feel free to do it ; but you'll take all I 
can find to do without your asking." 

Without waiting for an answer he drew up his horse at 
the gate of her home, handed her out, said " Good night I " 
and drove away. 
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Sucli a singular restlessness took possession of Joseph, 
after the departure of his guests, that the evening quiet of 
the ftwm became intolerable. He saddled his horse and Bet 
out for the village, readily inventing an errand which ex- 
plained the ride to hiniHelf as well as to his aunt. 

The regular movements of the animal did not baaish the 
unquiet motions of hia mind, b\it it relieved Tiim by giving 
them a wider sweep and a more definite form. The man 
■who walks ia subject to the power of his AntKus of a body, 
moving forwards only by means of the weight which holds, it 
to the earth. There is a clog upon all his thoughts, an ever- 
present sense of restriction and impotence. Bwt when he in 
lifted above the aoQ, with the air under bis foot-soles, swiftly 
moving without effort, his mind, a poising Mercury, mounts 
on winged heels. He feela the liberation of new and nimble 
powets; wider horizons stretch around his inward vision; 
obstacles are measured or overlooked; the brute strength 
under him charges hia whole nature with a more vigorous 
electricity. 

The fresh, warm, healthy vital force, which filled Joseph's 
body to the last embranchment of every nerve and vein — 
the hum of those multitudinous spirits of life, which, while 
building their glorious abode, march as if in triumphant pro- 
cession through its semet passages, and summon all the fair- 
est phantoms of sense to their completed chambers — consti- 
tuted, far more than he suspected, an element of his disturb- 
ance. This was the strong pinion on which Lis mind and 
soul hung balanced, above the close atmosphere which he 
seemed to ride away from, as he rode. The great joy of hu- 
man life filled and thrilled him ; all possibilities of action and 
pleasure and emotion swam before hia sight ; all he had read 
or heard of individual careers in all ages, climates, and con- 
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ditioris of the race — dazzling pictures of the myriad-sided 
earth, to be won by whosoever dared arbitrarily to seize the 
freedom waiting for Ma grasp — floated through his brain. 

Hitherto a conscience not born of bis own nature, — a very 
feir and saintly-visaged jailer of tboufht but a jailer none 
the less,— had kept str ot g a 1 o er eve v o tw rd nove 
ment of his mind, gently touching hope ind les e an 1 co 
jecCure when they read ed a i-ert ir line d sayi g ITo 
no farther : it is prohib ted But n vt w th one at oag 
involuntary throb, lie fo m.d him If h yon i tl e line v th 
all the ranges ever tro Id n by n n st etching fo va d to 
a limitless horizon. He ro e n hi^ stu ups tl r w t his 
arms, lifted his face tow^i is the sky, and c ed, God I see 
what I am I " 

It was only a glimpse, — like that of a landscape struck in 
golden Are by lightning, from the darkness, "Wliat is it," 
he mused, " that stands between me and this vision of life ? 
Who built a wall of imaginary law around these needs, wljich 
are in themselves inexorable laws ? The World, the Meah, 
and the Devil, they say in warning. Bright, boundless 
world, my home, my play-gi'ound, my battle-field, my king- 
dom to be conquei-ed ! And this body they tell the to de- 
Bpise, — this perishing house of clay, which is so intimately 
myself that its comfort and delight cheer me to the inmost 
soul : it is a dwelling fit for an angel to iuliabit I Shall not 
its hungering senses all be fed? Who shall decide for me 
— if not myself — on tlieir claims? — who can judge for me 
what strength requires to be exercised, what pleasure to be 
enjoyed, what growth to be forwarded? All around me, 
everywhere, are the means of gratification, — I haVe but to 
reach forth my hand and grasp ; but a narrow cell, built 
Hges ago, encloses me wherever I go I " 
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Sucli was the vague aubataoce of Hs ttouglits Tt wi-> the 
old struggle between life — primitive, nntamDd life, as the 
first man may have felt it — and its many masters assertion 
and resistance, all the more fierce because bo many influences 
laid their hands upon its forces. As he came back tu liia 
usual self, refreshed by tiiia temporary escape, Joseph won 
dered whether other men shared the same longing and impa- 
tience J and this turned his musings into another channel 
" Why do men so carefully conceal what ia deepest and 
strongest in their natures? Wby is so little of spiiitual 
struggle and experience ever imparted ? The convert publicly 
admite his sinful experience, and tiies to explain the entraaice 
of grace into his regenerated nature ; the reformed drunkard 
seems to take a positive delight in making his former condi- 
tion degraded and loathsome; but the opening of the indi- 
vidual life to the knowledge of power and passion and ail the 
possibilities of the world is kept more secret than sin. Love 
is hidden as if it were a reproach ; friendship watched, lest 
it express its warmth too frankly; joy and grief and doubt 
and anxiety repressed as much as possible. A great lid is 
shut down upon, the human race. They must painfully stoop 
(md creep, instead of standing erect with only God's heaven 
over their heads. I am lonely, but I know not how to cry 
for companionship ; my words would not be understood, or, 
if they were, would not be answered. Only one gate is free 
to me, — that leading to the love of wornan. There, at least, 
mwst be such an intense, intimate sympathy as shall make 
tha reciprocal revelation of the lives possible 1 " 

Full of this single certainty, which, the more he pondered 
■upon it, seemed to be his nearest chance of help, Joseph rode 
slowly honiewards. Kachel Miller, who had impatiently 
awaited his coiring, remarked the abstraction of his &oe, and 
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attributed it to a ve^ different eaiise. Slie ■was thereby 
■wondei^lly strengthened to make her coiamunieation in 
regard to the evening company ; nevertheless, the subjeofc 
was so slowly approached and so ambiguously alluded to, 
tliat Joseph could not immediately undei^tajid it. 

" That is something ! That is a step 1 " he said to him- 
self ; then turning towards her with a genuine satisfaction in 
his face, added ; " Aunt, do you know that I have never 
really felt until now that I am the owner of this ■property ? 
It wil) be more of a home to me after I have received the 
neighborhood as my guests. It has always controlled me, 
but now it must ser've me." 

He laughed in great, good-humor, and Eafihel Miller, in 
her heart, thanked Miss Julia Blessing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



IN THE GARDEN. 



ErACEIBL Miu^Rwas not a woman to do a tiling by halves. 
As soon as fclie question was settled, she gave her heart and 
mind to the necessary preparations. There might have been 
a little surprise in some qnarters, when tlie fact became 
known in the neighborhood through Joseph's invitation, but 
no expression of it reached the Asten place. Mrs. Warriiiei', 
Anna's mother, called to inquire if she could be of service, 
and also to suggest, indirectly, her plan of entertaining com- 
pany. Eachel detected the latter purpose, and was a littlo 
more acquiescent than could havo been justified to her own 
conscience, seeing tliat at the very moment when she was 
listening with much apparent meekness, she was mentally 
occupied with plans for outdoing Mrs. Warriner. Moreover, 
the Eev. Mr. Chaffinch had graciously signified his willing, 
ness to be present, aiid the stamp of strictest orthodoxy was 
thus set upon the entertairunent. She was both assured and 
stimulated, as the time drew near, and even surprised Joseph 
by saying : " U I was better acquainted with Miss Blessing, 
she might help me a good deal in fixing everything just as it 
should be. There are times, it seems, when it's an advan- 
tage to know something of the Tvorld." 

" I'll ask her ! " Joseph exclaimed. 

" Ton ! And a mess you'd make of it, very likely ; men 
think they've only to agree to invite a company, and that's 
all ! There's a hundred things to be thought of that women 
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must look to ; you coulda't even Tindcrstaad 'cm. As for 
speaking to Iier, — she's one of tke inviies, and it would never 
do in the world." 

Joseph said no more, but he silently datormined to ask 
Miss Blessing on her arrival; there would still be time. 
She, with her wonderful instinct, her power of accommo- 
dating people to each other, and the influence which she bad 
already acquired with his aunt, would certainly see at a 
glaiice how the current was setting, and guide it in tho 
proper direction. 

But, as the day drew neai-, he grew so restless and 
imeasy that there seemed nothing better to do thaa to lide 
over to Warriner's in the hope of catching a moment's con- 
ference with her, in advance of the occasion. 

He was entirely fortunate, Anna was apparently very 
busy with household duties, aad after the first greetings left 
him alone with Miss Blessing. He had anticipated a little 
difficulty in making his message known, and was therefore 
ranch relieved when she said ; " Now, Mr, Asten, I see by 
your face that yovi have sometliing particular to say. It's 
about to-morrow night, isn't it? You must let me help you, 
if I can, because I am afraid I have been, withoiit exactly 
intending it, the cause of so ranch trouble to you and your 

Joseph opened his heart at once. All that he had meant 
to gay came easily and naturally to his lips, because Miss 
Blessing seemed to feel and understand the situation, and 
met him half-way in her bright, cheerful acquiescence. 
Almost before he knew it, he had mado her acquainted with 
what had been said and done at home. How easily she 
solved the absurd doubts and difaoulties which had so un-. 
necessarily tormented him ! How clearly, through her fine 
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female instinct, she grasped little peculiarities of his aunt's 
nature, which he, after years of close companionship, had 
failed to define 1 Miss Rachel, she said, was hoth shy and 
inexperienced, and it was only the struggle to conceal theso 
conscious defects wliich made her seem— not unamiable, 
exactly, but irregular in her manner. Her age, and her 
character in the neighborhood, did not permit her to appear 
incompetent to any emergency ; it was a very natural pride, 
and must be treated very delicately and tenderly. 

Would Joseph trust the matter entirely to her, Jliss 
[t was a great deal to ask, she knew, com- 
i stranger as she was ; hut she believed that a 
woman, when her nature had not been distox'ted by the con- 
ventionaHtieB of life, had a natiiral talent for smoothing dif- 
ficulties, and removiug ohstades for others. Her friends had 
told her that she possessed this power ; and it was a great 
happiness to thinkso. In the present case, she was siwe she 
should make no mistake. She would endeavor not to seem 
to suggest anything, but merely to assist in such a way that 
Miss Eachel would of herself see what else was necessary to 
be done. 

" ITow," she remarked, in concluaion, " this sounds liko- 
vanity in me ; but I really hope it ia :ii.at. You must re- 
member that in the city we are obliged to know all the little 
social arts, — and artifices; I am afraid. It is not always to 
our credit, but then, the heart may be kept fresh and uacor- 
rupted." 

She sighed, and east down her eyes, Joseph felt the in- 
croasiTig charm of a nature so frank and so trustful, con- 
stantly luring to the surface the maiden secrets of his own. 
The confidence already established between them was wholly 
delightful, because their sense of reciprocity increased as it 
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deepened. He felt so free to speak tliat lie could not 
measure the fitneaa of his words, but exelaimed, "without a 
piraae for thought : — 

"Tel! me, Miss Julia, did you not auggost this party to 
Aunt Eachel ? " 

" Don't give me too much credit ! " she answered ; " it 
was talked about, and I couldn't help saying Ay. I longed 
so much to see you — all — ^ain before I go away." 

" And Luoi Henderson ohiected to it ? " 

" Lucy, I think, wanted to save youi aunt trouble. Per- 
haps &he dni not guess fliit the ical objection 'was inex- 
perience, and not w^nt of will to entertain company. And 
very hkely she helped to bimg it about, by seeming to 
oppose it , 50 you must not bp angry with Lucy, — promiae 

She lo 'ked it kim ■«itli an inesistibly entreating expres- 
sion, and extended her h'lnd, which he seized so warmly as to 
give her piirt But she letumed the pressure, and there was 
a moments silence, i*hicb Anna Wan mer inteiTupted at the 
nght time. 

The next day, on the Asten farm, all the preparations 
were CLuietly and auccessfiilly made long in advance of the 
first arrivals. The Rev. Mr. Chaffinch and a few other 
specially chosen guests made their appearance in the after- 
noon. To Joseph's surprise, the Warrinsrs and Miss Bless- 
ing speedily joined them. It was, in reality, a private ar- 
rangement which his aunt had made, in order to secure at 
the start the very assistaace which he had been plotting to 
render. One half the secret of the ease and harmony 
which he felt was established was thus unknown to him. Ha 
looked for hints or indications of mana^ment on Misa 
i part, but saw none. The two -women, meeting 
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eaoji other half-way, needed no words in order to understand 
ea&hi other, and Miss Baohel, gradually made secure in her 
part of hostess, experienced a most unaccustomed sense of 
triuniph. 

At the supper- table Mr. Chaffinch asked a blessing. with 
fervor ; a great, balmy dish of chickens stewed in cream was 
smoking before his nostrils, and his fourth, cup of tea made 
Rachel Miller supremely happy. The meal was honored in 
silence, as is the case where thei* is much to eat and n 
proper desire and capacity to do it ; only towards its close 
were the tongues of the guests loosened, and content made 
them cheerful, 

" You have entertained us almost too aumptuously, IMiss 
Miller," said the clergyman. " And now let us go out 
oa the portico, and welcome the young people as they ar- 

" I need hardly ask you, then, Mr. Chaffinch," said she, 
" whether you think it right for them to come together in 
this way." 

" Decidedly ! " be answered ; " that is, so long as their 
conversation is modest and becoming. It is easy for the 
vanities of the world to slip in, but we must watch, — we 
miist watch." 

Eaohel Miller tooL a scat near hiiii, lehilding the gites 
of perfect enjoyment oponid to hn mind Dilss, tha 
opei-a, the i-ace course, hteiatuie, stocks, politics, have theu 
fascination foi so many several classes of the human race , 
hut to her there wis nothing on this paith bo dehghiful 
as to be told of temptation and backsliding and sm, and to 
feel tb t she was still '*ecuie Tlie fact that theie was 
always danger added a zest to the feeling she g^ve herself 
credit for a vigilance which had leally not leen e\eiusod 
3* 
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Th.e older guests mo^ed iJieir chairs nearer, and listened, 
forgetting the sweetoesa of sunaet which lay upon the hilk 
down the valley. Anna "Wawmer laid her arm ai-ouud Miss 
Chaffinch's waist, and drew her towaavls the mown field be- 
yond the barn ; and presently, by a natural chance, as it 
seemed, Joseph found himself beside Miss Blessing, at the 
bottom of the lawn. 

All the western hills were covered with one cool, broad 
shadow. A rich orange flush touched the tops of tlie woods 
to the eastward, and brightened as the sky above them 
deepened into the violet-gray of coming dnsk. The moist, 
delicious freslmess which filled the bed of the valley slowly 
crept up the branching glen, taid already tempered the air 
about them. Now and then a bird chirped happily from a 
neighboring bush, or the low of cattle was hoard from the 
pasture-fields. 

" Ah ! " sighed Miss Blessing, " this is too sweet to last : 
I mnst learn, to do without it." 

She looked at him swiftly, and then glanced away. It 
(Seemed that there were tears in her eyes. 

Joseph was about to speak, but she laid her hand on his 
arm. " Hush I " she said ; " let us wait until tho light h^ 

The glow had withdrawn to the summits of the distant 
Mils, fringing them with a thin, wonderful radiance. But it 
was only momentary. The next moment it broke on the ir- 
regular topmost boughs, and then disappeared, as if blown 
out by abreeae which came with the sudden lifting of the sky. 
She turned away in silence, and they walked slowly together 
towards the house. At the garden gate she paused. 

" That superb avenue of bos I " she exclaimed ; " I must 
see it again, if only to say farewell." 
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They entered the garden, aad in a moment the dense green 
wall, breatiiing an odor aedactiTe to heart and senses, had 
hidden them from the sight— and almost from the hear- 
ing—of the guests on the portico. Looking down through 
the southern opening of tho avenue, they seemed alone in 
the evening valley, 

Joseph's heart was bea,ting fast and strong ; he was con- 
scious of a, wild fear, so interfused with pleasure, that it 
■was impossible to separate the sensations. Miss Ble^- 
icg's hand was on his arm, and he fancied that it trembled, 

" If life were as beautiful and peaceful as this," she 
whispered, at last, " we should not need to seek for truth 
and — and — ^sympathy ; we should find them everywhere." 

" Do you not think they are to bo foimd ? " he asked. 

" O, in how few hearts ! I can say it to yoM, and you 
win not mieimderatand me. Until lately I was satisfied with 
life as I found it : I thought it meant divecsioa, and dyess, 
and gossip, and common daily duties, but now — now I see 
that it is the union of kindred soiils 1 " 

She clasped both her. hands over his arm as she spoke, and 
leaned slightly towards him, as if drawing away from the 
dreary, homeless world, Joseph felt all that the action ex- 
pressed, and answered in an misteady voice : — 

" And yet—with a nature like yours — you mxist surely 
find them." 

She shook her head sadly, and answered : " Ah, a woman 
cannot seek. I never thought I should be able to say — to 
any humiai being— that I have sought, or waited for recogni- 
tion. I do not know whyl should say it now, I try to be my- 
self— my true self — with all persons ; but it seems impossible : 
my nature shrinks from some and is drawn towards others. 
Why is this? "What is the mystery that STirrounds us?" 
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" Do you believe," Joseph, asked, " that two souls may ba 
so united that they shall dare to aurreader all knowledge of 
themselves to each other, as we do, helplessly, before God ? " 

" O," she murmnred, " it is my dream ! I thought I was 
aloae in cherisliing it I Can it ever bo realized ? " 

Joseph's braia grew hot ; the release he had invoked 
sprang to life and urged him forward. "Words came to his 
lips, he knew not how, 

" If it is my dream and yours,— if we both have come to 
the fiiith and the hope we find in no others, and whichi alone 
win satisfy our lives, is it not a sign that the dream is over 
and the reality has begun ? " 

She hid her face in her hands. "Do not tempt mo with 
what I had given up, unless you can teach me to believe 
again ? " she cried. 

" I do not tempt you," ho answered breathlessly. " I 
tempt myself. I believe." 

She turned suddenly, laid a hand upon his shoulder, lifted 
her face and looked into his eyes with an expression of 
passionate eagerness and joy. All her attitude breathed of 
the pause o£ the w ave that only seems to heiiiate an mst'i.nt 
before throwing itself upon the wT,itm§ stiaud Joseph hid 
no defence, knew of none, dieamed of none The pale- 
brown eyes, now daik, deep, Mid almost teaitul, drew him 
with iiTesistible fuiee the aenae of his own shy leticent 
self was lost, dissolved m the stiength of an instinct which 
possessed him body and sonl, — which bent him nearer to the 
sliglit form, which stretched his arms to answer its appeal, 
and left him, after one dhzj moment, with Miss I 
head upon his breast, 

" I should like to die now," 
he so happy agnin." 
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" No, no," said he, beading ovor her ; "live for me ! " 

She raised lieiself aur] kisied him. <;gain and again, and 
ttis frank, alni st i-bildlilve beti ayal of h.ei heart seemed to 
ciaim from Jovph the full suriendci of his own He re- 
turned hci caiessiHS with ecjiidl waiaith, and the twilight 
deepened ■wound them %a they ?tood sfill hilf embiacing. 

" Can I njake you happy, Joseph? ' 

"Julia, I am already happier thaji I ever thought if pos- 
sible to be." 

With & swdden impulse she drew away from him. 
" Joseph ! " ahe whispered, " will you always bear in mind 
what a cold, selfish, worldly life mine has been ? You do 
not know me ; you cannot understand the school in which 1 
have been taught. I tell you, now, that I have had to learn 
cunning and artifice and equivocatiou. I am dark beside a 
nature ao pure and good aa youra I If you must ever learn 
to hate rae, be^n now ! Take back your love ; I have lived 
BO long without the love of a noble human heart, that I can 
live ao to the end ! " 

She again covei'ed her face with her hands, and her frame 
shrank, aa if dreading a mortal blow. But Joseph caught 
her ba«k to his breast, toiiched and even hujuiliated by such 
sharp self-accusation. Presently she looked up: her eyes 
were wet, and she said, with a pitiful smile : — ■ 

" I believe you do love me." 

" And I wOl not give you up," said Joseph, " though you. 
should be full of evil aa I am, myself." 

She laughed, and patted his cheek : all her frank, bright, 
winning manner returned at once. Then commenced those 
reciprocal expressions of bliss, which are so inexhaustibly 
fresh to lovers, so endlessly monotonous to everybody else ; 
ajid Joseph, lost to time, place, and circumstance, would 
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have prolonged them far into the night, bnt for Miss Julia'a 
returning aelf-possesaion, 

"1 hear wheels," she Teamed; "the evening guests are 
coming, and they will expect you to receive them, Joseph. 
And your dear, good old aunt will be looking for me. O, 
the world, the world ! We must give ouraelves up to it, and 
be as if we had never found each other. I shall be wild un- 
less you set me an example of self-control. Let me look at 
you once, — one full, precious, perfect look, to carry in my 
heart through the evening ! " 

Then they looked in each other's feces ; and looking was 

not enough ; and their lips, without the use of words, said 

the temporary fare>vell. While Joseph luirried across the 

bottom of the lawn, to meet the stream of approaching 

guests which filled the lane. Miss Julia, at the top of the 

garden, plucked amaranth leaves for a wreath which would 

look well upon her dark hair, and sang, in a voice loud 

enough to he heard from the portico ; — 

"Evor bo huppy, light as tliira art, 
Pcida of tlio picHte'B heart I " 

Everybody who had been invited — and quite a number 
who had not been, availing themselves of the easy habits 
of country society — camo to the Aston farm .that evening. 
Joseph, as host, seemed at times a little confused and 
flurried, but his face bloomed, his bluo eyes sparkled, 
and even his nearest acquaintances were astonished at 
the courage and cordiality with which he performed his 
duties. The presence of Mr. ChaflinDh kept the gayety of 
the company within decorous bounds; perhaps the number 
of detached groups appeared to form too many separate 
circles, or atmospheres of talk, but they easily dissolved, or 
gave to and took from each other. Ejichel Miller was not 
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inclined to aet the part of a moral detective in tho Iiouaa 
which she managed ; she saw nothing which the striete^ 
sense of propriety could, condemn. 

Early in the evening, Joseph met Lucy Henderson in tho 
hall. He could not see the graver change in her face ; 
he only noticed that her manner was not so quietly attractive 
as, usual. Yet on meeting her eyes he felt the absurd blood 
rushing to his cheeks and brow, and liis tongue hesitated and 
stammered. Tliis want of self-possession vexed him ; he could 
not account for it ; and he cut short the interview by moving 
abruptiy away. 

Lucy half turned, and looked after him, with an expres- 
sion rather of surprise than of pain. As she did so she felt 
that there was an eye upon her, and by a strong effort 
entered the room without encountering the face of Blwood 
"Withers. 

When the company broke up, Miss Blessing, who was 
obliged to leave with the Warriners, found an opportunity to 
whisper to Joseph : " Gome soon I " There was a long, fer- 
vent clasp of hands under her shawl, and then tho carriage 
drove s.way. He could not see how the hand was transferred 
to that of Anna Warrinor,- which received from it a 
squeeze conveying an entire narrative to that young lady's 

Joseph's duties to his many guests prevented him from 
seeing much of Elwood during the evening ; but, when the 
last were preparing to leave, he turned to the latter, con- 
scious of a tenderer feeling of friendship than he had ever 
before felt, and begged him to stay for the night. Elwood 
held up the lantsm, with wJiich he had been examining the 
harness of a carriage that had just rolled away, and let its 
light fall upon Joseph's face, 
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" Do you really mean it ? " he then asked. 

" I don't iinderstaiid you, Elwood." 

" Perhaps I don't undei-stand myself." But tlio next mo- 
meat he Laughed, and then added, in his usual tone : " NeYer 
mind ; I'll stay." 

They occupied the same room ; and neither seemed in- 
clined to sleep. After the company had been discussed, in a 
way ■which both felt to he awkward and mecliamoal, Elwood 
said : " Do you know aaything more about' love, by thia 

Jc^ephwas silent, debating with himself whether he should 
confide the wonderful secret. Elwood suddenly roso up in 
his bed, leaned forward, and whispered : " I see, — you need 
not answer. But tell me this one thing : is it Lucy Hender- 
son?" 

" No ; O, no ! " 

"Does she know of it? Your face told some sort of a 
tale when you met her to-night," 

" Not to her, — surely not to her ! " Joseph exclaimed, 

" I hope not," Elwood quietly said ; " I love her." 

"With a bound Joseph crossed the room ajid sat down on 
the edge of his friend's foed. " Elwood ! " he cried ; " and 
you are happy, too ! O, now I can tell you aU, — it is Julia 
Blessing ! " 

" Ha 1 ha ! " Elwood laughed,— a short, bitter laugh, 
which seemed to signify anything hut happiness, " Forgive 
jne, Joseph ! " he presently added, " but there's a deal of dif- 
ference between a mitten and & ring. You will have one 
and I have the other. I did think for a little while that you 
stood between Lucy and mo ; but I suppose disappointment 
makes men fools," 

Something in Joseph's breast seemed to stop the warm 
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flood of his feelings. He could only stamineCj after a long 
pause : " But I am not in yo\ir way." 

" So I see, — and perhaps nobody is, except myself. We 
won't talk of this any more ; there's many a roundabout 
road that comes out into the straight oae at last. But you, 
— I can't understand the thing at all. How did she — did 
you come to love her ? " 

" I don't know ; I hardly guessed it until this evening." 

" Tiieu, Joseph, go slowly, and feel . your way. I'm not 
the one to advise, after what has happened to me ; but maybe- 
I know a little more of womaakind than you. It's best to 
have a longer acquaintance than yours has beea ; a fellow 
can't always tell a sudden fancy fi'om a love that has the grip 
of death," 

" Now I might turn your own words against yon, Elwood, 
for you tried to teli me what love is." 

" I did ; and before I knew the half. But come, Joseph : 
promise me that you won't let Miss Blessii^ know how much 
you feel until — " 

" Elwood," Joseph, breathlessly interrupted, " she knows 
it now I We were together this evening." 

Elwood fell back on the pillow with a groan. " I'm a 
poor friend to you," he said : " I want to wish you joy, biit 
I can't,— not to-night. The way things are fixed in this 
world stumps me, out and out. Notliing fits as it ought, and 
if I didn't take my head in myown hands and hold it towards 
the light by main force, I'd only see blaokaoss, and death, 
and hell." 

Joseph stole back to his bod, and lay there silently. There 
was a subtle chill in the heart of his happiness, which all the 
remembered glow of that tender scene in the garden could 
not thaw. 
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CHAPTER YII. 



Joseph's secret was not saspected by any of the company. 
Elwood's manner towards iiini next moming was warmer 
and kinder than over; the chill of the past night had been 
forgotten, and the betrothal, which then almost seemed like 
a fetter upon his future, now gave him a sense of freedom 
and strength. He woidd have gone to Warrinor's at once, 
but for the fear lest he should betray himself. Mias Bless- 
ing was to return to the city in three days more, and a single 
farewell call might be made with propriety ; so he controlled 
bis impatience and allowed another day to intervene. 

Wben, at last, the hour of meeting came, Anna Warriner 
proved herself an efficient ally. Circumstances were against 
Ler, yet she secured the lovers a few minutes in which they 
could hold each other's hands, and repeat their mutual de- 
light, with an exquisite sense of liberty in doing so. Miss 
Blessing suggested that nothing should be said until she had 
acquainted her parents with the engagement ; there might 
be some natural difficulties to overcome ; it was so unex- 
pected, and the idea of losing her would possibly be unwel- 
come, at first. She would write in a few days, and then 
Joseph must come and make tho acquaintance of her family, 

" Then" she added, " I shall have no fear. When they 
have once seen you all difSculties will vanish. There will 
be no trouble with ma and sister Clementina ; but pa is 
sometimes a little peculiar, on account of his connections. 
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There ! don't look so serioias, all at once ; it is my dnty, you 
know, to secure you a loving reception. You must tiy to 
feel already that you have two homes, aa I do." 

Joseph waited veiy anxiously for the promised letter, and 
in ten days, it came ; it was brief, but satisfectory. " "Would 
you believe it, dear Josepli," she commenced, "pa makes no 
difficulty ! he only requires some assurances whicb you can 
very easily furnish. Ma, on the other hand, don't like the 
idea of giving me up. I can hardly say it without seeming 
to praise myself; but Clementina never took very kindly to 
housekeeping and managing, and even if I were only indif- 
ferent in those branches, I should be missed. It really weat 
to my heart when ma met me at the door, and cried out, 
' Now I shall have a little rest ! ' You may imagine how 
liMd it was to tell her. But she is a deai-, good mother, and 
I know she wiU.be so happy to find a eon in you— as she 
certainly wilh Come, soon, — soon ! They are aJI anxious 
to know you." 

The city was not so distant as to make a trip thither an 
unusual event for tlie young fanners of the neighborhood. 
Joseph had frequently gone there for a day ia the interest of 
his sales of stock and grain, and he found no difficulty in in- 
venting a plausible reason for the journey. The train at 
the nearest railway station transported him in two or three 
hoiirs to the commenceraeut of the miles of hot, dusty, rat^ 
tHng pavements, and left him free to seek for tho brick nest 
within which his love was sheltered. 

Yet now, so near the point whence his new life was to 
commence, a singular unrest took possession of him. He 
distinctly felt the presence of two forces, acting against each 
other with nearly equal power, but without neutralizing their 
disturbing influence. Ho was developing faster than ha 
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guessed, yet, to a nafFure like his, the last knowledge that 
comes is the knowledge of self. Some occult instinct already 
■whispered that hia life thenceforth would be stronger, more 
independent, but also more disturbed ; and this was what he 
had believed was wanting. If the consciousness of loving 
and being loved were not quite the same in experience as it 
had seemed to his ignorant fancy, it was yet a positive hap- 
piness, and wedlock would therefore be ita unbroken con- 
tinuance. Julia had prepared for his iatrodHction into her 
feraily ; he must learn to accept her pai'ents and sister as hia 
own ; and now the houx and the opportunity were, at hand. 

What was it, then, that struck upon his breast almost 
like a physical pressuve, and mysteriously resisted hia er- 
rand? When he reached the cross-street, in which, many 
squares to the northward, the house was to be found, he 
halted for some minutes, and then, instead of turning, kept 
directly onwai-d toward the river. The sight of the water, 
the gliding sails, the lusty life and labor along the piers, 
suddenly refreshed him. Men were tramping up and. down 
the gangways of the clipper-^hips ; derricks were slowly 
swinging over the sides the baJes ajid boxes which had been 
brought up from the holds ; drays were clattering to and fro: 
wherever he turned he saw a picture of strength, courage, 
reality, solid work. The men that went and came took life 
simply as a succession of facts, and if these did not fit smooth- 
ly into each other, they either gave themselves no trouble 
about the rough edges, or drove them out of sight with a 
few sturdy blows. What Lucy Henderson liad said about 
going to school was recalled to Joseph's mind. Here was a 
class where he would be apt to stand at the foot for many 
days. Would any of those strapping forms comprehend the 
disturbance of his mind ? — they would probably advise hi.m 
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to go to tho nearest apotliecary-shop and purchase a few 
blue-pills. The longer he watched them, the more he felt the 
contagion of their imimaginativej face-to-face grapple with 
life ; the manly element ia him, ohecked so long, hegan to 
push a figoroua shoot towards the light, 

" It is only the old cowardice, after all," he thought. " I 
am still shrinldiig from the encounter with new faces ! A 
lover, soon to ha -a husband, and still so much of a green 
youth ! It will never do. I must learn to handle my duty 
as that stevedore handles a barrel, — t^e hold with both 
hands, push and trundle and guide, till the weight becomes 
a mere plaything. There! — he starts a fresh one, — now 

Therewith ho turned about, walked sternly back to tho 
cross-street, and entered it without pausing at the comer. 
It was still a long walk ; and the street, with its uniform 
brick houses, with white shutters, green interior blinds, and 
white marble steps, grew more silent and monotonous. 
There was a mixed odor of salt-fish, molasses, and decaying 
oranges at every comer ; dark wenches lowered the nozzles 
of their jetting hose as ho passed, and girls in draggled cali- 
co frocks turned to look at him from the entrances of gloomy 
tunnels leading into the back yards. A man with some- 
thing in a cart uttered from time to time a piercing unintelli- 
gible cry ; barefooted youngsters swore over their marbles 
on the sidewalk ; and, at rare intervals, a marvellous mov- 
ing fabric of silks and colors and glosses floated past him , 
But he paused for none of these. His heart beat filter, and 
the strange resistance seemed to increase with the increas- 
ing numbers of houses, now rapidly approaching The One — ■ 
then it camo ! 

There was an entire block of narrow three-storied dwell. 
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ings, with crowded windows and flat roofs. If Joseph had 
been faniilia,r with the city, he would have recognized the 
air of cheap gentility which exhaled from them, and which 
said, as plainly aa if the words .had been painted on their 
fronts, " Here we keep up appearances on a Tery small capi- 
tal." He noticed nothing, however, except the marble steps 
and the front doors, all of which were alike to him until ha 
came upon a brass plate inscribed " B. Blessing." As lie 
looked up a mass of dai;k curls vanished with a start from 
the window. The door suddenly opened before he could 
touch the hell-pull, and two hands upon his own drew him 
into the diminutive hall. 

The door instantly closed again, but softly; then two arms 
were flung around his neck, and his willing lips received a sub- 
dued kiss. " Husli ! " she said ; " it is delightful that you have 
arrived, though we didn't expect you so immediately. Come 
into the drawing-room, and let us have a minute together 
before I call ma." 

She tripped lightly before him, and they were presently 
seated side by side, on the sofa. 

" What could have brought me to the window just at that mo- 
ment?" she whispered ; "it must have been presentiment." 

Joseph's face briglitoned with pleasure. " And I was long 
on the way," he answered. " What will you think of mo, 
Julia ? I was a little afraid." 

*' I know you were, Joseph," she said. " It is only the 
cold, insensible hearts that are never ^tated," 

Their eyes met, and he remai'ked, for the first time, their 
peculiar pale-brown, almost tawny clearness. The next ia- 
stant her long lasbea slowly fell and half concealed them ; she 
drew away slightly from him, and said : " I should like to bo 
beautiful, for your sake ; I never cared about it before." 
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Without giving him time to reply, she rose and moved 
towards tlie door, then looked hack, sniiied, and disap- 
peared. 

Josept, left alone, also rose and walked softly up and 
down the room. To his eyes it seemed an elegant, if rather 
chilly apartment. It was long and narrow, with a small, 
delusive fireplace of white marble (intended only for hot air) 
in the middle, a carpet of many glaring colors on the floor, 
and a paper brilliant with lila«-buncheS on the walls. There 
■was a centre-table, with some lukewarm literature cooling 
itself on the marble top ; an 6tagere, with a few nondescript 
cups and ll^ons, aad a cottage piano, on which lay several 
sheets of music by Verdi and Balfe. The furniture, not veiy 
abundant, was swathed ia a nankeen summer dress. There 
were two pictures on the walla, portraits of a gentleman and 
lady, and when once Joseph had caught tlie fixed stare of 
their lustreless eyes, he fouad it difficult to turn away. The 
imperfect light which came through the bowed window- 
shutters revealed a florid, puffy-faced . young man, whose 
head was held up by a high black satin stock. He was 
leaning against a fluted pillar, apparently constriicted of 
putty, behind which fell a superb crimson curtain, lifted up 
at one corner to disclose a patch of stormy sky. The long 
locks, tucked in at the temples, the carefully-delineated 
■whiskers, and the huge signet-ring on the second finger of 
the one exposed hand, indicated that a certain " position " in 
society was either possessed or claimed of right hy the 
painted person. Joseph could hardly doubt that this was a 
representation of " B, Elessing," as he appeared twenty or 
thirty years before. 

He turned to the other picture. Tho lady was slender, 
and meant to he graceful, her head being inclined so that the 
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oijj'Is on the left side rolled in atuclied disorder upon hex 
aksmlder. Her face was tkin and long, witli weU-maiked and 
not unpleasant features. There was rather ton positive a 
bloom upon her cheeks, and the fixed &mile on the narrow 
mouth scarcely harmonized with the hard, serious ataie of 
the eyes. She was royally attired in pnrple, and her bare 
white arm— much more piuioply rounded tban her face 
would have given reason to auspect-^Iiung ■ftith. a, listless 
gra«e OTer the end of a sofa, 

Joseph looted from one face to the other with a curious 
interest, which the painted eyes seemed also to reflect, as 
they followed him. They were strangers, out of a different 
sphere of life, yet they must become, nay, were already, a 
part of hia own! The lady spi-utiniaed him closely, in spite 
of her smiie ; but the indifference of the gentleman, blandly 
satisiiod with himself, seemed less assuring to his prospects. 

Footsteps in the hall interrupted bis revery, and he had 
barely time to slip into his seat when the door opened and 
Julia entered, followed by the original of one of the por- 
traits. He recognized her, although the curls had' dis- 
appeared, the dark hair was sprinkled with gray, and deep 
lines about the mouth and eyes gave them an expression of 
care and discontent. In one respect she differed from her 
daughter : her eyes were gray. 

She bent her head with a, stately air as Joseph rose, 
walked past Julia, and extended her hand, with the words, — 

" Mr. Asten, I am glad to see you. Pray be seated." 

"When all had taken seats, she resumed : " Excuse me if I 
beginbyaskingaquestion. Ton must consider thatlhaveonly 
known you through Julia, and her description could not, un 
der the circumstances, be very clear. What is your age ? " 

" I shall be twenty-three next birthday," Joseph replied. 
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" Indeed ! I am happy to hear it. You do not look 
more than nineteen. I have reason to dread very youthful 
attachaieiits, and am therefore reassured to know that you 
are fully a man and competent to test your feelings. I trust 
that you liave so tested them. Again I say, excuse me if the 
question seems to imply & ■want of confidence. A mother's 
anxiety, you know — " 

Julia clasped her hands and bent down her head, 

"I am quite sure of myself," Joseph said, "and would 
try to make you as sure, if I knew how to do ,it," 

" If you wero one of ms, — of the city, I mean, — I should 
be able to judge more promptly. It is many years since I 
have been outside of our own select circle, and I am there- 
fore not so competent as once to judge of men in general. 
While I will never, without the most sufficient reason, in- 
fluence my daughters in their choice, it is my duty to tell 
you that Julia is exceedingly susceptible on the side of her 
affe-tious, A wound ihsre would be incurable to her. We 
aie iibke m that; I know her nature through my own." 

Julia hid her face upoa her mother's shoulder : Joseph 
was moved, and vaiidy racked his brain for some form of as- 
surance which might remove the maternal anxiety. 

" There," said Mrs. Blessing ; " we will say no more 
about it now. Go and bring your sister I " 

" There are some other points, Mr. Asten," she continued, 
" which have no doubt already occurred to your mind, Mr, 
Blessing will consult with you in relation to them. I make 
it a rule never to trespass upon his field of duty. As you 
were not positively expected to-day, he went to the Custom- 
House as usual ; but it will soon be time for him to return. 
Official labors, you understand, cannot be postponed. If you 
have ever served in a government capacity, you will appre- 
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ciate bis position. I have sometimes wished that we had not 
become identified with political life ; but, on the other hand, 
there' are compensations." 

Joseph, impressed more by Mrs. Blessing's important man- 
ner than the words sho uttered, conld only say, "I beg that 
my visit may not interfere in any way with Mr. Blessing's 
duties." 

"Unfortunately," she replied, " thoy cannot be postponed 
His advice is more required by the Collector than hia spe- 
cial official services. But, as I said, he will confer with you 
in regard to the future of oir little girl. I call her so, Mr, 
Asten, because she is the youngest, aad I can hardly yet 
realize that sho is old enough to leave me. Yes : the young- 
est, and the first to go. Had ifc been Clementina, I should 
have been better prepared for the change. But a mother 
should always be ready to sacrifice herself, where the happi- 
ness of a child is at stake," 

Mrs. Blessing gently pressed a sm^l handkerchief to the 
comer of each eye, then heaved a sigh, and resumed her 
usual calm dignity of manner. The door opened, and Julia 
re-entered, followed by her sister. 

" This is Miss Blessing," said the mother. 

The >Oing hdy bowel ve t f milly and therewith 
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Tjloom and brillianoy about hor eomplexion which suggested 
beauty. A faint expression of curiosity passed over her 
face, on meeting Joaeph, hut she uttorcd no word of wel- 
come. He looked at Julia, whose manner was suddenly 
subdued, and was quick enough to perceive a rivalry between 
the sisters. The stolidity of Clementina's countenance in- 
dicated that indifference which is more offensive than enmity. 
He disliked her from the first moment. 

Julia kept modestly silent, and the conversation, in spite 
of her mother's capacity to carry it on, did not flourish. 
Clementina spoke only in monosyllables, which she let fall 
from time to time with a silver sweetness whicli startled 
Joseph, it seemed so at variance with her face and manner. 
Ho felt very much relieved when, after more than one 
significant glance had been exchanged with her mother, the 
two arose and left the room. At the door Mrs. Blessing 
said: "Of course you will stay and take a femily tea with 
us, Mr. Asten. I will order it to be earKer served, as you 
are probably not accustomed to our city hours." 

Julia looked up brightly after the door had closed, and ex- 
claimed: "Now! when ma says i^at, you may be satisfied. 
Her housekeeping is like the la'W's of the Medes and Peraians. 
She probably seemed rather formal to you, and it is true that 
a certain amount of form has become natural to her ; but it 
always gives way when she is strongly moved. Pa is to come 
yet, but 1 am sure you will get on very well with him; 
men always grow acquainted in a little while. I'm afraid 
that Clementina did not impress you very — verv genially ; 
she is, I may confess it to you, a little peculiar," 

" She is very quiet," said Joseph, " and very unlike you." 

" Every one notices that. And we seem to he unlike in 
character, as much so as if there were no relationsliip be 
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tween us. But I miost say for Clcmentma, tliat elie is abovo 
pei'sonal liiings and dislikiiigs ; she looks at people abstractly. 
Ton are only a future bi'otlier-jii-law to her, and I don't be- 
lieve sbe can tell "wbether your bair is black or tbe beautiful 
golden brown that it is." 

JosepJi smiled, not ill-pleased ■with Julia's delicate flattery. 
"I am all tbe more delighted," he said, "thatyou are different. 
I should not like you, Julia, to consider me an abstraction." 

"You are very real, Joseph, and very individual," she 
answered, with one of her loveliest am ilea. 

Not ten minutes afterwards, Julia, whose eyes and ears 
were keenly on the alert, notwithstanding her gay, unre- 
strained talk, heard the click of a latch-key. She sprang 
up, laid her forefinger on her lips, gave Joseph a swift, 
significant glance, and darted into the hall, A sound of 
whispering foUowed, and there was no mistaking the deep, 
hoarse murmur of one of the voices. 

Mr. Biasing, without the fluted pillar and the crimson 
curtain, was less formidable than Joseph had anticipated. 
The yeaiB had added to his body and taken away from his 
hair ; yet his face, since high stocks were no longer in fashion, 
had lost its rigid lift, and expressed the chronic cordiality of 
a popular politician. There was a redness about the rims of 
his eyes, and a fulness of the under lid, which also denoted 
political habits. Howerer, d^pite wrinkles, ledness, and » 
general toughening and coarsening of the features, the re- 
Bemblance to the portrait was still strong ; and Joseph, feel- 
ing as if the presentation had already been made, offered his 
hand as soon as Mr. Blessing entered the room. 

" Very happy to see you, Mr, Astcn," said the latter. 
" An unexpected pleasure, sir." 

He removed the glove from his left hand, pulled down his 
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coat and vest, felt the tie of Ma cravat, twitched at his paa- 
taloODS, ran iiis fingers through his straggling gi-ay locks, and 
then threw himself ioto a chair, exclaiming; "After busi- 
ness, pleasure, sir I My duties are over for the day. Mrs. 
Blessing probahly informed you of my oificial capacity ; but 
you can Lave no conception of the vigilance required to 
n of the revenue laws. "We are the country's 



" I caa understand," Joseph said, " that an official position 
carries Tyith it much responsibility." 

"Quite right, sir, and without adequate remuneration. 
Figuratively speaking, we handle millions, and we are paid 
by dimes. "Were it not for the consciousness of serving 
and saving for the nation— but I -will not pursue the siibjeet. 
When we have become better acquainted, you can judge for 
yourself whether preferment always follows capacity. Our 
present business is to Mtablish a mutual understanding,—^ 
as we say in politics, to prepare a platform,— -and I think 
you will agree with me that the circumstances of the case 
require frank dealing, as between man and man." 

" Certainly 1 " Joseph answered ; " I only ask that, al- 
though I am a stranger to you, yon will accept my word un- 
til you have the means of verifying it." 

" I may safely do that with you, sir. My associations — 
duties, I may say — compel mo to know many persons with 
whom it would not be safe. We wiU forget the disparity 
of ^e and experience between us. T can hardly ask you to 
imagine yourself placed in my situation, but perhaps we can 
make the case quite as clear if I state to you, without re- 
serve, what I should be ready to do, if our present positions 
were reversed : Julia, will yon look after the tea ? " 

"Yes, pa," said she, and slipped out of the drawing-room 
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" If I were a young man from the country, and had won 
the affections of a young lady of — well, I may aay it to you 
— of an old family, whose pa,renta were ignorant of my de- 
scent, means, and future prospects in life, I should consider 
it my fast duty to enlighten those'parenta upon aU those 
points. I should reflect that the lady mnst be removed from, 
their sphere to mine ; that, while the attachment was, in 
itself, vitally important to her and to me, those parents 
would naturally desire to compare the two spheres, and as- 
sure themselves that their daugliter would lose no mateiial 
advantages by the transfer. You catch my meaning? " 

"I came here," said Joseph, "with the single intention of 
satisfying you — at least, I came hoping that T shall be able 
to do so — ^iu regard to myself. It will be easy for you to 
test my statements." 

" Very well. We will begin, then, with the subject of 
Family. TTnderstancI me, I mention this solely because, in 
our old communitieSj Family ia the stamp of Character, An 
established name represents personal qualities, virtues. It 
is indifferent to me whether my original ancestor was a De 
Eelsain (thoiigh beauty and health have always been family 
characteristics) ; but it is important that he transmitted cer- 
tain traits which— which others, perhaps, can better describe. 
The name of Asten is not usual ; it has, in lact, rather a distiu- 
guisLed sound ; but I am not acquainted with its derivation." 

Joseph restrained a temptation to smOe, and replied ; 
" My great-grandfather came from England more than a 
hundred years ago : that is all I positively know. I have 
hejxrd it said that the family was originally Danish." 

"" You must look into the matter, sir ; a good pedigree ia 
a bond for good behavior. The Danes, I have been told, 
■wore of the same blood as the Normans. But we will let 
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that pass. Julia informa me you are the owner of a hand- 
some farm, yet I am so ignorant of values in the country, — 
and my official duties oblige me to measure property by such 
a different standard, — that, really, unless you could make 
the farm evident to lae in figures, I — " 

He paused, but Joseph was quite ready with the desired 
intelligence. " I have two hundred acres," he said, " and a 
moderate valuation of the place would be a hundred and 
thirty dollars an acre. There is a mortgage of five thousand 
dollars on the place, the term of which has not yet expired; 
but I have nearly an equal amount invested, so that tho farm 
fairly represents what I own." 

" H'm," mused Mr. Blessing, thrusting his thumba into 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat, " that is not a groat deal here 
in the city, but I dare say it ia a handsome competence in 
the country. It doubtless i-epresenta a certain annual ia- 

" It is a very comfortable home, in the first place," said 
Jcseph ; " the fiirm ought to yield, after supplying nearly all 
the wants of a family, an annual return of a thousand to fi-t 
teen hundred dollars, according to the season." 

"Twenty-six thousand dollars ! — and five per cent ! " Mr. 
Blessing exclaimed. " If you had the farm in money, and 
knewiiow to operate with it, you might pocket ten — fifteen. 
— twenty per cent. Many a man, with less than that to set 
him afloat, has become a raillionnaire in five years' time. 
But it takes pluck and experience, sir ! " 

" More of both than I can lay claim to," Joseph remarked ; 
" but what there is of my income is certain. If Julia were 
not so fond of the country, and already so familiar with our 
ways, I might hesitate to offer her such a plain, quiet home, 
but — " 
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"0, I knowl" Mr. Blessiag mteimpted. "Ws Iiave 
heard of nothing but cowa and spring-houses and willow- 
trees since eke cajne back, I hope, for your sake, it may last ; 
for I see that you are determined to suit each other. I have 
no inclination to a«t the obdurate parent. You have met 
lae like a man, sir : here's my hand ; I feel s\ire that, as my 
son-in-law, you 'wiU keep up the reputation of the family ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A COH SUIT ATI ON. 

.The family tea was served in a small dining-room iii tlie 
rear. Mr, Blessing, who bad become more and more cordial 
■with Joseph after formally accepting him, led the way thither, 
and managed to convey a rapid signal to his wife before the 
femily took tlieir seats at the table. Joseph was tho only 
one who did not perceive the silent communication of in- 
telligence ; but its consequences were such as to make him 
spcedUy feel at ease in the Blessing man.^on. Even Clemen- 
tina relented sufficiently to say, in her most silvery tones, 
" May I offer you the butter, Mr. Asien ? " 

The table, it is true, was very unlike the substantial sup- 
pers of the country. There waa a variety of diminutive 
dishes, containing slices ao delicate that they mocked rather 
than excited the appetite ; yet Julia {of course it was she !) 
had managed to give the repast an air of elegance which was 
at least agreeable to a kindred sense, Joseph took the little 
cup, the thin tea, the five drops of milk, and the fragment 
of sugar, without asking himself whether the beverage were 
palatable : he divided a leaf-like piece of flesh and consumed 
several wafers of bread, bli^fully unconscious whether Ms 
stomacli were satisfied. He felt that he had been received 
into The Family. Mr. Blessing was magnificently bland, 
Mrs. Blessing was maternally interested, Clementina recog- 
nized his existence, and Julia, — he needed but one look at 
her sparkling eyes, her softly flushed eheeks, her bewitching 
excitement of manner, to guess the relief of her heai-t. He 
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forgot tJio vague distress wMcli tad preceded his coming, and 
the embarraBsment of his first reception, in tlie knowledge 
that Jnlia was so happy, and through the acquiescence of 
her parents, in his Ioys, 

It was settled tliat he should pass the night there. Mrs. 
Blessing woiild taie uci denial ; he must now consider their 
house as his home. She would also call him " Joseph," fcut 
not now, — not until she was entitled to name him "son." 
It had come suddenly upon her, but it was her duty to be 
glad, and in a little while slie would become accustomed to 
the change. 

All this was so simply and cordially said, that Joseph quite 
warmed to the stately woman, and unconsciously decided to 
accept his fortune, whatever features it might wear. Until 
the one important event, at least ; after that it would be in 
his own hands— and Julia's. 

After tea, two or three hours passed away rather slowly, 
Mr. Blessing sat in the pit of a back yard and smoked until 
dusk J then, the £amily collected in the " drawing-i-oom," and 
there was a little music, and a variety of gossip, with occa- 
sional pauses of silence, until Mrs. Blessing said : " Perhaps 
you had better show Mr. Asten to his room, Mr. Blessing, 
"We may liave already passed over his accustomed hour for 
retiring. If so, I know be will excuse us ; we shall soon 
become familiar with each other's habits." 

When Mr. Blessing returned, he first opened the rear 
window, drew an arm-chair near it, took off his coat, seated 
himself and lit another cigar. His wife closed the front 
shutters, slipped the night-bolts of the door, and then seated 
herself beside him. Julia whirled around on her music-stool 
to face the coming consultation, and Clementina gracefully 
posed herself in the nearest corner of the sofa. 
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" llow do you like him, Eliza, ? " Mr. Blessing asked, after 
several silent, luxurious whiiFs, 

" He is handsome, and seems amiable, but younger than I 
expected. Are you sure of his — his feelings, Julia?" 

" O ma ! " Julia exchmned ; " what a question 1 I can 
only judge them by my own," 

Clementina curled her lip in a singular fashion, but said 

" It seems like losing Julia entirely," Mrs. Eleasing re- 
sumed. "I don't know how she will be able to retain her 
place in our circle, imless they spend a part of the winter in 
the city, and whether he has means enough — " 

She paused, and looked inquisitively at her husband. 

"Yon always look at the establishment," said he, "and 
never consider the chances. Marriage is a deal, a throw, a. 
sort of kite-flying, in iact {except in owr case, my dear), and, 
after all I've learned of our future son-in-law, I must say 
that JuUa hasn't a bad hand," 

" I knew you'd like him, pa ! " cried the delighted Julia. 

Mr. Blessing looked at her steadily a moment, and then 
winked; but she took no notice of it. 

" Tliere is another thing," said his wife. " If the wedding 
comes off this iall, we have but two months tc prepare ; and 
how will you manage about the — the money ? We can save 
afterwards, to be sure, but there will be an immediate and 
fearful expense. I've thought, perhaps, that a simple and 
private ceremony, — married in travelling-dress, you know, 
just before the train leaves, and no cards, — it is sometimes 
dono in the highest circles." 

" It won't do 1 " esolainied Mr. Blessing, waving his right 
hand. " Julia's husband must have an opportunity of learn- 
ing our standing in society. I will invite the Collector, and 
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the Surveyor, and tlie Appraiser. Tlie money must be raised. 
I should be willing to pawn — " 

He looked around the room, inspecting the well-worn 
CaJ-pet, the nankeen-covered chairs, the old piano, and finally 
the two pictures, 

" — Your portrait, my dear ; but, unless it were a Stuart, 
I couldn't get ten dollars on it. We must take your set of 
diamonds, and Julia's rubios, and Clementina's pearls." 

He leaned bank, and laughed with great glee. The ladies 
became rigid and grave. 

"It is wicked, Benjamin," Mrs. Blessing severely remark- 
ed, " to j est over our troubles at such a time aa this. I see 
nothing eke to do, but to inform Mr. Asten, frankly, of our 
condition. He is yet too young, I think, to be repelled by 
poverty," 

" Ma, it would break my heart," said Julia. " I could 
not bear to be humiliated in Ida eyes." 

" Decidedly the best thing to do," warbled Clementina, 
speaking for the first time. 

" That's the way with women, — flying from one extreme 
to the otiier. If yon can't have white, you turn around 'and 
say there's no other color than black. When all devices are 
exhausted, a man of pluck and character goes to work ajid 
constmctfl a new one. tJpon my soul, I don't know where 
the money is to come from ; but give me ten days, and Julia 
shall have her white satin. Now, girls, you had better go 
to bed," 

Mr. Blessing smoked silently until the Bound of his 
daughters' footsteps had ceased on the stairs ; then, bringing 
down his hand emphatically upon his thigh, he exclaimed, 
" By Jove, Eliza, if I were as sharp as that girl, I'd have 
had the Collectorship before tlib ! " 
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" What do you meau ? Slie seems to be strongly attaclied 
to Him." 

" O, no doubt 1 But she has a wonderful talent for read- 
ing character. The young feilow is pretty green ■wood still ; 
what he'll season into depends on her. Honest as the day, 
— there's nothing like a country life for that. But it's a 
pity that such a fund for operations should lie idle ; he has 
a> n^t-e^ that might hatch out millions ! " 

" I hope, Benjamin, that after all your unfortunate experi- 

" Pray don't lament in advance, and especially now, when 
a bit of luck comes to us. Julia has done well, and I'll 
trust her to improve her opportunities. Besides, this will 
help Clem.entiiia's chances ; where there is one marriage in a 
family, there is generally another. Poor girl 1 she has 
waited a long while. At thirty-three, the mai-ket gets v-e-r-y 
flat." 

"And yet JuHa is thirty," said Mrs. Blessing; "and 
Clementina's complexion and manners hxve been considered 
superior." 

" There's just her mistake. A better copy of Mtrs. Hali- 
but's airs and attitudes was never produced, and it was all 
Tery well so long as Mrs. Halibut gave the tone to society ; 
but since she went to Europe, and Mrs. Bass has somehow 
crept into her place, Clementina is quite— I may say — ohso- 
lete. 1 don't object to her complesion, because that is a 
standing fashion, but she is expected to be chatty, and witty, 
and instead of that she stands about like a Venus of Milo. 
She looks like me, and she can't lack intelligence and tact. 
Why couldn't she unbend a little more to Aaten, whether 
she Ukes him. or not ? " 

" You know I never seemed to manage Clementina," his 
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wife replied ; " if alie were to dispnte my opinioa sometimea, 
I might, perhaps, gain a little influence over her : but she 
won't enter into a discussion." 

" Mrs. Halibut's way. It was how, then, and, with her 
husband's money to back it, her ' grace ' and ' composure ' and 
'serenity' carried all before her. Give me fifty thousand a 
year, and I'll put dementina in the same place ! But, 
come,— to tlie main question. 1 suppose we shall need five 
hundred dollars I " 

" Tliree liundrecl, I thint, will be ample," said Mrs, 
Blessing. 

"Three or five, it's as hard to raise one Bum as the other, 
I'll try for five, and if I have luck with the two hundred 
over — small, careful operations, you know, which always 
succeed — I may have the whole amount on hand, long before 

Mrs. Blessing smiled in a melstncholy, hopeless way, and 
the consultation came to an end. 

"When Joseph was left alone in his chamber, he felt no 
inclination to sleep. He sat at the open window, and looked 
down into the dim, melancholy street, the solitude of which 
was broken about once every quarter of an hour by a forlorn 
pedestrian, who approached through gloom and lamplight, was 
foreshortened to Ids hat, and then lengthened away on the 
other side. The new acquaintances he had just made 
remflined all the more vividly in his thoughts from their 
nearness ; he was still wittin their atmosphere. They were 
unlike any persona !ie knew, and therefore he felt that he 
might do them injustice by a hasty estimate of their charac- 
ter. Clementina, however, was excluded from this charitable 
resolution. Concentrating his dislike on her, he found that 
her parents had received him with as much consideration as 
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a total sfccangec could expect. Moreover, whatever tlioy 
mighii be, Julia ■was the same here, in her own home, as 
when she was a guest in the country. As plaj^ul, as ■win- 
ning, and as natural ; and lie began to suspect that her 
present life ■was not congenial to such a nature. If so, her 
happiness was all the more assured by their union. 

This thought led him into a pictured labyrinth of antici- 
pation, in which his mind ■wandered witli delight. He was 
BO absorbed in planning the new household, that he did not 
hear the sisters entering the rear room on the same fioor, 
which was only separated by a thin partition from his 

" "White satin 1 " he suddenly heard Clementina say : " of 
course I shall have the same. It ■will become me better 
than yon," 

" I should think you might be satisfied with a light silk," 
Jnlia said ; " tie expenses will be very heavy." 

" We'll see," Clementina answered shortly, pacing up and 
down the room. 

After a long pause, he heard Julia's voice again. " Never 
mind," she said, "'I shaU soon be out of your way." 

" I wonder Lo^vf much he knows about yon ! " Clemen- 
tina esclaimed. " Your arts ■were now there, and you 
played an easy game." Here she lo^wered her voice, and 
Joseph only distinguished a detached word now and then. 
He rose, indignant at this unsisterly assault, and wishing to 
hear no more ; but it seemed that the movement ■was not 
noticed, for Julia replied, in amothered, excited tones, with 
some remark about "complexion," 

"Well, there is one thing," Clementina continued, — "one 
thing you will keep very secret, and that is your birthday. 
Are you going to tcU him that von are — " 
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Joseph liad seized tbo back of a chair, and with a sadden 
impulae tilted it and let it fall on the floor. Then he 
walked to the window, closed it, and prepared to go to rest, 
— all with more noise than was habitual with him. There 
were whispers and hushed movements in the next room, but 
not another audible word was spoken. Before sleeping he 
caane to the conclusion that he was more than Julia's lover : 
he was her deliverer. The idea was not unwelcome : it gave 
ft new value and significance to his life. 

However curious Julia might have hoon to discover how 
much ho had overheard, she made no effort to ascertain the 
fact. She mot him next morning with a sweet unconsciova- 
ness of what she had endured, which convinced him that 
such painful scenes must have been frequent, or she could 
not have forgotten so easily. His greeting to Clementina 
was brief and cold, but she did not seem to notice it in the 
least 

It was decided, before he left, that the wedding should 
take pla«6 in October. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The train moved slowly along thcougli the straggling and 
Bhabby suburbs, increasing its speed as the city melted grad- 
ually into the country ; and Joseph, after a vain attempt 
to fix Ms mind upon one of the volumes he had procured for 
his slender library at home, leaned back in his Beat and took 
note of his fellow-travellers. Since he began to approach 
the usual destiny of men, they had a new interest for him. 
Hitherto he had looked upon strange faces very much as oa 
a strange language, without a thonglit of interpreting them 
hut now their hieroglyphics seemed to suggest a meaning 
The figures around him were so many sitting, sUent histories, 
ao many locked-up records of struggle, loss, gain, and all tha 
other forces which give shape and colorto human life. Most 
of them were strangers to each other, and as reticent {in 
their railway conventionality) as himself; j&t, he reflected, 
the whole range of passion, pleasure, and suffering was prob- 
ably illustrated in that collection of existences. His own 
troublesome individuality grew fainter, so much of it seemed 
to be merged in the common experience of men. 

There was the poi-tly gentleman of fifty, still riiddy and 
full of iiuwafited force. The keenness and coolness of his 
eyes, the few firmly marked lines on his face, and the color 
and hardness of his lips, proclaimed to everyhody : " I am 
bold, shrewd, successful in businesa, scrupulous in the per- 
formance of my religious duties (on the Sabbath), voting 
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with my party, and not likely to be fooled by any kind o£ 
sentimental nonsense." The thin, not very well-dressed man 
beside him, with the irregulttr features and uncertain ex- 
presHion, announced as clearly, to any who conld read : "I 
am weak, like others, but I never consciously did any harm. 
I just manage to get along in the world, but if I only had a 
chance, I might make sojnething better of myself." The 
fresh, healthy fellow, in whose lap a child was sleeping, 
■while hia mfe nursed a younger one, — the man with ample 
mouth, large nostrils, and the hands of a mechanic, — also 
told his stoi-y : " On the whole, I find life a comfortable 
thing. I don't know much about it, but I take it as it comes, 
and never worry over what I ean't understand." 

The faces of the younger men, however, were not bo easy 
to decipher. On them life was only beginning its plastic 
task, and it required an older eye to detect the delicate 
touches of awakening passions and hopes. But Joseph con- 
soled himself with the thought that his own. secret was as 
little to be discovered as any they might have. If they were 
still ignorant of the sweet experience of love, he was already 
their superior ; if they were sharers in it, though strangers, 
they were near to him. Had he not left the foot of the 
class, after all ? 

All at once his eye was attracted by a new fece, three or 
four seats froni his own. The stranger had shifted his po- 
sition, so that he was no longer seen in profile. He was 
apparently a few years older than Joseph, but still bright 
wi(i all the charm of early manhood. His fair complexion 
was bronzed from exposure, and his hands, graceful without 
being effeminate, were not those of the idle gentleman. Hia 
hair, golden in tint, thrust its short looks as it pleased aboiit 
a smooth, frank forehead ; the eyes were dark gray, and the 
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mouth, partly hidden by a musfache, at ojioc firm and full 
He was moderately liajidsoiiie, yet it was not of that which 
Joseph thought ; he felt that there was more of developed 
character and a richer past history expressed in those fea- 
turea than in any other face there. Ho felt sure — and 
smiled at himself, notwithstanding, for the impression — 
that at least some of his own doubts and difficulties had 
found their solution in the stranger's nature. The .more he 
studied the- face, the more he was conscious of its attraction, 
and his instinct of reliance, though utterly without grounds, 
justified itself to his mind in some mysterious way. 

It was not long before the unknown felt Jiis gaae, and, 
turning slowly in his seat, answered it. Joseph dropped his 
eyes in some confusion, but not until he had caught tho full, 
warm, intense expression of those that met them. Ho fan- 
cied that he read in them, in that momentary flash, what he 
had never before found in the eyes of strangers, — a simple, 
human interest, above curiosity and above mistrust. The 
■usual reply to such a gaze is an unconscioaa defiance ; the 
unknown nature is on its guard ; but the look which seems 
to answer, " We are men, let us know each, other ! " is, alas 1 
too rare in this world. 

While Joseph was fighting the irresistible temptation to 
look again, there was a sudden thud of the car-wheels. Many 
of the passengers started from their seats, only to be thrown 
into them ^ain by a quick succession of violent jolts. Jo- 
seph saw the stranger springing towards the bell-rope ; then 
he and all others seemed to be whirling over eacli other ; 
there was a crash, a horrible grinding and splintering sound, 
and the end of all was a shock, in which his c 
left him before he could guess its violence. 

After a while, out of some blank, haunted hy s 
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1 t ■wuile ng bPTfie cf ex^tence he he an to hwiLph 
alo ly to lite Flames "weie still daauii^ in lu9 ejelails, 
and "sateiB and wUiiiwmds roaiin^ m his ear^ bnt it ■was 
onlj a passive sen^ition witho t the will to know more 
Then 1 e felt kunaelf i -irfciy lifted ind his hoad bupj oited, 
and ptesentlj i soft Tiaiinth fell u^on the legion ol his 
heait Theie were no ^ea all ibont him, bit he dil not 
li'iten ti flienij his eflort to lenam hio consciousness fixed 
itsplf on that i omt alone and giew stion^ i as the ■wirmth 
calmed the i-onfusion of hi's nnives 

■' Dip this in watsr I " said a voicej and the hand (as he 
now knew it to be) was removed from his heart. 

Something cold came over his forehead, and at the same 
time warm drops fell upon his cheek. 

"Look out for yourself; your head is ciit!" exclaimed 
another voice. 

" Only a scratch. Take the handkerchief out of my pocket 
and tie it up ; but first ask yon gentleman for his flask 1 " 

Joseph opened his eyes, knew the face that bent over his, 
and then clo.sed them again. Gentle and strong hands raised 
Lim, a flask was set to his lips, and he drank mechanically, 
but a full sense of life followed the draught. He looked 
wistfully in the stranger's face. 

"Wait a moment," said the latter; "I must feel your 
bones before you try to move. Arms and legs all right, — 
impossible to tell about the ribs. There ! now put your 
arm around my neck, and lean on mo as much as you like, 
while I lift you." 

Joseph did as he was bidden, but he was still weak and 
giddy, and after a few steps, they both sat down together 
upon a hank. The splintered car iay near them upside 
down ; tlie passengers had been extricated from it, and were 
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now busy in aiding the few wto 'were injured. The train 
had stopped and was ■waiting on the track above. Some 
■were very pale and grave, feeling that Deatli liad touched 
■without taking them; but the greater part were coneorned 
only about the delay to the trainj 

" How did it happen ? " asked Joseph ; " ■where was I ? 
how did you find me ? " 

" The usual story, — -a broken rail," said the stranger. " I 
had just caught the rope when the car went over, aad was 
S'wuBg off my feet so hickily that I somehow escaped the 
hardest shock. I don't think 1 lost my senses for a moment. 
When we came to the bottom you were lying just before me ; 
I thought you dead until I felt your heait. It is a severe 
shock, but I hope nothing more." 

" But you, — are you not ba^ly hurt ?" 

The stranger pushed up the handkerchief which was tied 
around his head, felt his temple, and said : " It must have 
been one of the splintei-s; I know nothing about it. But 
there is no harm in a little blood-letting except "—he added, 
Bmiting — " except the spots on your face," 

By this time the otlier injured passengers had been con- 
veyed to the train; the whistle sounded a warning of de- 

" I think we can get up the embankment now," said the 
stranger. "Tou must let me take care of you still: I am 
travelling alone." 

When they were seated aide by side, and Joseph leaned 
his head back on the aupporting arm, while the train moved 
away with them, he felt that a now power, a new support, 
had come to his life. The face upon which he looked was 
no longer strange ; the hand which had rested on his heiu't 
was warm witli kindred blood, Involuntarily he extended 
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his own ; it was taken, and held, and the dark-gray, courage 
ous eyes turned to him with a silent assurance which he felt 
needed no words. 

" It is a rough introdnetion," he then said : " my name in 
Philip Held. 1 was on my way to Oakland Station ; hut if 
yon are going ferther — " 

" Why, that is my station also ! " Joseph exclaimed, giv- 
ing Ma name in cetnru. 

" Then we should havo probably met, sooner or later, in any 
case, I am bound for the forge and furnace at Coventry, 
which is for sale. If the company who employ me decide to 
buy it, — according to the report I shall make, — the works 
will be placed in my charge." 

" It is but six miles from my farm," said Joseph, " and 
the road up the valley is the most beautiful in our neighbor- 
hood. I hope you. can make a favorable report," 

" It is only too much to my own interest to do so. 1 have 
been mining and geologizing in Nevada and the Rocky 
Mountains for three or four years, and long for a quiet, or- 
dered life. It is a good omea that I have found a neighbor 
in ■ advance of my setblement. I have often ridden fifty 
miles to meet a friend who caved for something else thaa 
horse-racing or monle; and your sis mOes,— it is but a step ! " 

" How mudi you have seen ! " said Joseph, " I know 
very little of the world. It must be easy for you to take 
your own place ia life.' 

A shade passed over Philip Hold's face, " It is only easy 
to a cert^n class of men," lie replied, — " a class to which I 
should not care to belong. I begin to think that nothing is 
very valuable, the right to which a man don't earn, — ex- 
cept human love, and that seems to come by the grace of 
God." 
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" I am younger tlian you are,— —not yet twenty-tliree," 
iTosepii remarked. " You. will find that I am very ignorant." 

" And I am twenty-eight, and just beginning to get my 
oyea open, like a nine-days' kitten. If I had been frank 
enough to confess my ignorance, live years ago, as you do 
now, it would have been better for me. But don't let na 
measure ourselves or our experience against each other. 
That is one good thing we lean), iu Eocky Mountain 
life ; there is no high or low, knowledge or ignorance, except 
what applies to the needs of men who come together. 80 
there are needs wMch most men have, and go all their lives 
hungering for, because they expect them to be supplied in a 
particular form. There is something," Philip concluded, 
" deeper than that in human nature." 

Joseph longed to open his heart to this man, every one of 
whose words struck home to something in himself. But the 
lassitude which the shock left behind gradually overcamo 
him. He suffered his head to be drawn upon Philip Held's 
shoulder, and slept until the train reached Oakland Station. 
When the two got upon the platform, they found Dennis 
waiting for Joseph, with a light country vehicle. Tho news 
of the accident had reached the station, and his dismay was 
great when he saw the two bloody faces. A physician had 
already been summoned from the neighboring viOage, but 
they had little need of his services. A prescription of quiet 
and sedatives for Joseph, and a ptrip of plaster for his com- 
panion, were speedily furnished, and" they set out together 
for the Asten place. 

It is unnecessary to describe Rachel MiUer'a agitation 
when the party arrived ; or the parting of the two men who 
Lad been so swiftly brought near to each other ; or Philip 
Held's farther journey to the forge that evening. He re- 
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Ksted all enti-eaty to remain at the farm until morning, on 
the ground of an appointment made ■with the present pro- 
prietor of the forge. After his departure Joseph was sent 
to bed, where he remained for a day.Oi" two, very sore and 
a little feverish. He had plenty of time for thought, — not 
pi-ecisely of the kind -which his aunt suspected, for out of 
pure, honest interest in his welfare, she took a step which 
proved to be of doubtful benefit. If he had not been so in- 
nocent, — if te had not been quite as unconacioua of his in- 
ner nature as he was over-conseious of his external self, — 
ha would have perceived that his thoughts dwelt much more 
on Philip Held than on Julia Blessing. His mind seemed 
to ran through a swift, involuntary cliain of reasoning, to 
account to himself for his feeling towards her, and her in- 
evitable share in' his future ; but towards PJiilip his heart 
sprang with an instinct beyond his control. It was impos- 
sible to imagine that the latter also would not be shot, like 
a bright thread, through the web of his coming days, 

On the third morning, when he had exchanged the bed foB 
an arm-chair, a letter from the city was brought to him, 
" Dearest Joseph," it ran, " what a fright and anxiety wo 
have had ! When pa brought the paper home, last night, 
and I read the report of the accident, where it said, ' Jl 
Aaten, severe contusions,' my heart stopped beating for a 
minute, and I can only write now (as you see) with a 
trembling hand. My first thought waa to go directly to 
you ; but ma said we had better wait for intelligence. Un- 
less our engagement were generally kuown, it would give 
rise to remarks, — in short, I need not repeat to you all the 
worldly reasons with which she opposed me ; but, oh, howl 
longed for the right to be at your side, and assure myself 
that the dreadful, dreadful danger has passed ! Pa was 
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quite sliaken with the news : lie felt. Jiardly able to go to tlie 
Cus torn-House this morning. But he siiles with ma about 
my going, and now, when my time as & daughter with them 
is growing so short, I dare not disobey. I know you will 
understand my position, yet, (tear and true as you are, you 
cannot guess the anxiety with which I await a line from 
your hajid, the hand that waa so nearly taken from me 



Joseph read the letter twice and was about to c 
it for the third time, when a visitor was announced. He 
had hacely time to thrust the scented sheet into his pocket ; 
and the bright eyes and fluslied face with which he met the 
Bev. Mr. OhafSnch convinced both that gentleman aud his 
annt, as she ushered the latter into tlie room, that the visit 
was accepted as an honor and a joy. 

On Mr, Chaffinch's face the air of authority which he had 
been led to beiicTe belonged to his calling had not quite suc- 
ceeded in impressing itself; but melancholy, the next besi 
thing, was strongly marked. His dark complexion and his 
■white cravat intensified each other ; and his eyes, so long 
uplifted above the concerns of this world, had ceased to vary 
their expression materially for the sake of any human inter- 
est. All this had been expected of him, aaid he had simply 
done his best to meet the requirements of the flock over 
•which he was placed. Any of the latter might have easily 
been shrewd enough to guess, in advance, very nearly what 
the pastor would say, upon a given occasion ; bnt each and 
all of them would have been both disappointed and dis- 
turbed if he had not said it. 

After appropriate and sympathetic inqiimes concerning 
Joseph's bodily condition, he proceeded to probe him spiri- 
tiiaUy, 
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" It was & raerciful preservation. I hope you I'eel tliat it 
18 a solenui tiling to look Death in the face." 

" I am not afimd of death," Joseph replied. 

" You mean the physical pang. But death includes what 
conies after it, — judgment. That is a very awful thought," 

" It may be to evil men ; but I liave done nothing to 
make me fear it." 

" Ton have never made an open profession of faith ; yet 
it may be that grace has reached you," said llr, Chaffincli. 
" Have yon found your Saviour ? " 

" I believe in Tiim with all my sonl I " Joseph exclaimed j 
" but you mean something else by ' finding ' him. 1 will be 
candid with you, Mr. Chaffinch, , The last sermon I heard 
yon preach, a month ago, was upon the nvJlity of all good 
works, all Clivistiau deeds ; you called them ' rags, dust, and 
ashes,' and declared that man is s^ved by faith alone. ,1 
Iiave faith, but I can't accept a doctrine which- denies merit 
to worlM ; and you, unless I accept it, will you admit" that I 
have ' found ' Christ ? " 

" There ia but One Troth ! " exclaimed Mr. Chafanoh, 
very severely. 

"Yes," Joseph answered, reverently, "and that ia only 
perfectly known to God," 

The clergyman was more deeply annoyed than- he cared to 
exliibit. His experience had been confined chiefly to the 
enoouragement of ignorant souls, willing to accept his mes- 
sage, if they could only be made to comprehend it, or t-o the 
conflict with downright doubt and denial. A aature so 
seemingly open to the influences of the Spirit, yet inflexibly 
closed to certain points of doctrine, was Kometiiing of a 
probleni to him. He belonged to a class now happily be- 
coming scarce, who, having been taught to pace a reasoned 
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tlieologlcal round, can only efBciently meet those antagonista 
y/ho TolmitaiT.ly come inside of their own ring. 

His hahit of control, however, eitahled him to say, with a 
moderately friendly manner, as he took leave ; " We ivill 
talk again when you are stronger. It is my duty to give 
spiritual help to tliose who seek it." 

To Kachel Miller he said ; " I caJinot say that lie is dark. 
His mind is clondy, but Ve find that the vanities of youth 
often obscure the true light for a time " 

Joseph leaned 1 aok m h s a n nshaa losed liia eyes, and 
meditated ea,rne th f r 1 alf a I o Ea hel Miller, uncer- 

tain whethe to ! e hof f I or discou -aged by Mr. Chaffinch's 
■words, stole into the oon but went about on tiptoe, sup- 
posing hin to be a ' p Jo i h vo. f lly conscious of all 
her movement ind t 1 t &t II d 1 by tlio auddun 



" Aunt vl J lo yo ? j j oae I ^ ent to the city f " 

" Good e s Jo ej h I I tho ht you were sound asleeji, 
I suppose to see abo t the fell pr ces for ^ain and cattle." 

" Ko, aunt, said he, BpejJiing with determination, 
though the foolish blood ran rosiLy over his face, " I went 
to get a wife ! " 

She stood pale ajid speechless, staring at him. But for 
the rosy sign on his cheeks and temples she could not have 
believed his words, 

" Miss Blessing ? " she finally uttered, almost in a whisper. 

Joseph nodded his head. She dropped into the nearest 
chair, drew two or tlu'ce long breaths, and in an indescriba- 
ble tone ejaculated, "Wen ! " 

"I knew you would be surprised," said he ; "because it 
is almost a surprise to myself. But you and she seemed to 
fall so easily into each other's ways, that I hoj>6 — " 
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" Wily, you're hardly acquainted witL. lier! " Eachol ex 
claimed, " It is so hasty ! And yoii are so young ! " 

" No younger than father was when he married mother ; 
and I have learned to kaow her well in a short. time. Isn't 
it so with you, too, aunt ? — you certainly liked her? " 

" I'll not deny that, nor say the reverse now : but a farm- 
er's wife should be a farmer's daughter," 

" But suppose, aunt, that the farmer doesn't happen to 
love any farmer's daughteTj and does love a bright, amiable, 
very intelligent girl, who is delighted with country life, 
eager and willing to leam, and very fond of tJio farmer's 
aunt (who can teach her everything) ? " 

" Still, it seems to me a risk," said Hachel; but she was 
evidently relenting. 

" There is none to you," he answered, " and I am not 
afraid of mine. You wili be with us, for Julia couldn't do 
without you, if she wished. If she were a farmer's daugh- 
ter, with different ideas of housekeeping, it might bring 
trouble to both of us. But now you will have the manage- 
ment in your own hands until you have taught Julia, and 
afterwards she will carry it on in your way." 

She did not reply ; but Joseph could see that she was be- 
coming reconciled to the prospect. After awhile she cama 
across the room, leaned over him, kissed him upon the fore 
head, and then silently went away. 
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CHAPTER S, 



APPHO ACHING I 



Ohiy two montlia intervened until tlio time appointed for 
the maniage, and tte days rolled swiftly away. A few lines 
came to Joseph from Philip Held, announcing that he was 
satisfied with the forge and fomace, and the sale woiild 
doubtless fae consummated in a short time. He did not, 
however, expect to take chaise of the works before March, 
and therefoi-6 gave Joseph his address in the city, with the 
hope that the latter would either visit or wiite to him. 

On the Sunday after the accident Elwood Withers came 
to the form. He seemed to have gro'.vn older in the short 
time wliich had elapsed since they had last met ; after his first 
heai-ty rejoicing over Joseph's escape and recovery, he re- 
lapsed into a silent but not unfriendly mood. Tlie two young 
menchmbed the long hill behind the house and seated them- 
selves under a noble pin-oak on the height, whence there was 
a lovely view of the valley for many miles to the southward. 

They talked mechanically, for a while, of the season, sind 
the crops, and the other usual subjects which farmers never 
get to the end of discussing; but both, felt the impendence 
of more important themes, and, nevertheless, were slow to 
approach them. At last Elwood said : " Your fate is settled 
by iiiis time, I suppose ? " 

" It is arranged, at least," Joseph replied. " But I can't 
yet make clear to myself that I shall be a married man in 
two months from now." 
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" Does liho time seem long to you '? " 

" No," Joaepli innocently answered ; " it 13 very short." 

Elwood tnmed away his head to conceal a mehuncholy 
smile ; it was a few minutes before he spoko again. 

" Josepli,"' he then said,' "are you sure, quite sure, you 
love her ? " 

" I am to marry her." 

" I meant notliing unfriendly," Elwood remarked, in a 
gentle tone. " My thought was this, — if you should ever 
find a still stronger love gi'owing upon you, — something that 
would make the warmth you feel now seem like ice compared 
to it, — how would you be able to fight ifc ? I asked the ques- 
tion of myself for you. I don't think I'm much different 
from most soft-hearted men,— except that I keep the softness 
so well stowed away that few persons know of it, — but if I 
were in your place, within, two tdonths of marriage to the 
girl I love, I should be miserable ! " 

Joseph turned towards him with wide, astonishecl eyes. 

"Miserable from hope and fear," Elwood went on; "I 
should be afraid of fever, fire, murder, thunderbolts ! Every 
hour of the day I shoiild dread lest something might come 
between us ; I should prowl aroimd her house day after day, 
to bo sure that she was alive t I should lengthen out the 
time into yeai-s ; and all because Vm a great, disappointed, 
soft-heai-ted fool ! " 

The sad, yearning, expression of his eyes touched Joseph 
to the heart. " Elwood," he said, " I see that it is not in, 
my power to comfort you ; if I give you pain unknowingly, 
tell me how to avoid it 1 I meant to ask you to stand be- 
side me when I am married ; but now you must c 
your own feelings in answering, not mine, Lucy i 
likely to be ttiere." 
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"^at woiJd make no difiereaee," EJwood answered. " Do 
you suppose it is a pain for me to see her, because she seems 
lost to me ? No ; I'm always a little encouraged wten I have 
a cliance to measure myself with her, and to guess — sometimes 
tliis and sometimes that — what it is tliat she needs to find in 
me. Force of will is of no use ; aa to faithfulness, — why, what 
it's worth can't be shown unless something turns up to try 
it. But you had better not ask me to be your groomsman. 
Neither Miss Blessing nor her sister would be overly 



" Why so ? " Jceeph asked ; " Julia and you are quite 
well act^uainted, and she was always friendly towai-ds you." 

Elwood wa^ silent and embarrassed. Then, reflecting that 
silence, at that moment, might express even more than 
speech, he said ; " I've got the notion in my head ; maybe 
it's foolish, hut there it is. I talked a good deal with 
Miss Blessing, it's true, and yet I don't feci tho lea^ bit 
acquainted. Her manner to mo was very friendly, and yet 
I don't think she likes me." 

" Well ! " exclaimed Joseph, forcing a laugh, though he 
was much annoyed, " I never gave you credit for such a 
lively imagination. Why not be candid, and admit that the 
dislike is on your side ? I am sorry for it, since Jidia will 
so soon be in the honse there as my wife. There is no one 
else whom I can ask, unless it were Philip Held — " 

" Held ! To be sure, he took care of you, I was at Cov- 
entry the day after, and saw something of him." With 
these words, Elwood turned towards Joseph and looked him 
squarely in the face, " He'll have charge there in a few 
months, I hear," he then said, " and I reckon it as a piece 
of good hick for you. I've found that there arc mon, all, 
maybe, as honest and outspoken as tbey need be ; yet two of 
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'cm will talk at different marks and nover fully imdersbui(J 
cadi other, and other two will naturally talk right straight 
at the same mark and never miss. Now, Held is the sort that 
can hit the thing in the mind of the man they're talking to ; 
it's a gift that comes o' being knocked ahout the world 
among all classes of people. What we learn here, always 
among the same folks, isn't a circumstance." 

" Then you think I miglit ask him ? " said Joseph, not 
fully comprehending all that Elwood meant to express. 

" He's one of those men that you're safe in asking to do 
anything. Make ^'th spokesman of a committee to wait on 
the President, arbitrator in a crooked lawsuit, overseer of a 
railroad gang, leader in a prayer-meeting (if he'd consent), 
or whatever else you choose, and he'll do the business as if 
he was used to it 1 It's enough for you that I don't know 
the town ways, and he does; it's considered worse, I've 
heard, to make a blunder iu society than to commit a real sin," 

He rose, and they loitered down the hill together. The 
suhject was quietly dropped, but the minds of both were 
none the less busy. They felt tlie stir and pressure of new 
expeiienees, which had come to one tlirough disappointment 
and to the other through siJccess. Not three months had 
passed anice they rode together through the twilight to Wav- 
riner's, and already life was opening to them, — but how dif- 
ferently ! Joseph endeavored to make the most kindly allow- 
ance for his friend's mood, and to persuade himself that hia 
feelings were unchanged. Elwood, however, knew that a 
shadow had ikllen between them. It was nothing beside the 
cloud of his greater trouble : he also knew tlie cost of his own 
justification to Joseph, and prayed that it might never come. 

That evening, on taking leave, he said : " I don't know 
whether you meant to have the news of your engagement 
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circulated ; but I guoas Anna Wai'riner lias lieai'i^, and that 
amounts to — ■" 

"To ■telliug it to tlie wliole neighborliood, doesn't it?" 
Joseph answered, " Then the miachief is already done, if it 
is a mischief. It is well, therefore, that the day is sot : tho 
neighborhood will have little time for gossip." 

He smiled so frankly and cheerfiillyj that Ehvood seized 
Lis hand, and with tears in his eyes, said : " Don't remember 
anything against me, Joseph, I've always been honestly 
your friend, and mean to stay so." 

He went that evening to a homestead where he knew he 
should find Lucy Henderson. She looked pale and fatigued, 
he thought ; possibly his presence had become a restraint. If 
so, she must bear his unldudness : it was the only sacrifice 
he could not make, for he felt sure that his intercourse with 
her must either terminate in. hate or love, JThe one thing of 
which he was certain was, that there could be no calm, com- 
placent friendship between them. 

It was not long before one of the family aakeS him whether 
he had heard the news ; it seemed that they had already dis- 
cussed it, and his arrival revived the flow of expression. In 
spite of Ha determination, he found it impossible to watch 
Lucy while lie said, as simply as possible, that Joseph Ast«n 
seemed very happy over the prospect of the marriage ; that 
he was old enough to take a wife ; and if Miss Blessing could 
aJapt herself to country habits, they might get on very woU 
together. But later in the evening he took a chance of say- 
ing to her; "In spite of what I said, Lucy, I don't. feel 
quite easy about Joseph's niaiTiage. What do you think of 

it?" 

She smiled faintly, as she replied : " Some say that people 
are attracted by mutual unlikeness. This seems to me to be 
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a case of the kiad ; but iliey are free choosers of tlieir 
fates." 

" Is there no possible way of persuading Iiim — tJjen 
delay ? " 

"No I" she exclaimecl^ with unusual energy j " 
■wliatever ! " 

El wood sighed, and yet felt relieved. 

Joseph lost no time in iivritiiig to Philip Held, o, 
ing his approaching marriage, and begging him — -with many 
apologies for asking such a mark of confidence on so short 
an acquaintance — to act the part of nearest fiiend, if there 
■were no other private reasons to prevent him. 

Four or five days later tlie following answer arrived : — 



My dear Asten : — Do you remember tJiat curious whirl- 
ing, falling sensation, when the car pitched over the edge of 
the embankment ? I felt a return of it -on reading yotir letter ; 
for yoii have surprised me beyond measure. Not by your 
request, for tliat is just what I should have expected of you ; 
and as well now, as if we had known each other for twenty 
years; so.the apology is the only thing objectionable — But 
I am tangling m.y sentences ; I want to say how heartily I re- 
turn tlie feeling which prompted you to ask me, and yet how 
embarrassed I am that I cannot unconditionally say, "Yes, 
■with all my heart ! " My great, astounding surprise is,, to 
find you about to be married to Miss Julia Blessing, — a 
young lady whom I once knew. And the embaiTassment is 
this : I knew her under cir euros tances (in whiiili she was not 
personally concerned, however) wbich might possibly render 
my presence now, as your groomsman, unwelcome to the 
femily ; ai least, it is my duty — and yours, if you still 
desire me to stand beside you — to let Miss Blessiag and liei 
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family decide the question. The oircomstaiicea to wliich I 
refer concern them rather than myself. I think your best 
plan, will he simply to inform them of yonr request and my 
reply, and add that I am entirely ready to accept whatever 
coiu-se they may prefer. 

Pray don't consider that I have treated youi- first letter to 
me nngraeioiisly, I am more grieved than yoxi can imagine 
that it happeiis so. You will probably come to the city a 
day before the wedding, and I insist that you shall share my 
bachelor quarters, in any case. 

Always your friend, 

I'ltiLip Held. 



This letter fkrew Joseph into a new pei-plexity. Philip a 
former acquaintance of the Blessings 1 Formerly, but not 
now ; and what could those mysterious " circumstances " 
have been, which had so" seriously interrupted their inter- 
course ? It was quite useless to conjecture ; but he could 
not resist the feeling that another shadow hung over the as- 
pects of his future. Perhaps he had exaggerated Elwood's 
unaccountable dislike to Julia, wliich had only been im- 
plied, not spoken ; but here was a positive estrangement on 
the part of the man who was so suddenly near aud dear to 
him. He never thought of suspecting Philip of blame ; the 
candor and cheery warmth of the letter rejoiced his heart. 
There was evidently nothing better to do than to follow the 
advice cont-ained iu it, and leave the question to the decision 
of Julia and her parents. 

Her reply did not come by the letum m u.1, noi until 
nearly a week afterwards; during i^Iiich tirac> ho toimontpd 
himself by imagining the wildest if^son foi lici '^ilcnce 
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When the letter at l^t anivedj he had some difficulty in 
compreliending its import, 

" Dearest Joseph," she said, "you must really forgive me 
this long trial of your patience. Your letter was so unex- 
pected,^! rflean its contents, — and it seems as if ma and pa 
and Clementina would never agree what was best to be done. 
Tor that matter, 1 cannot say that they agree now ; we had 
710 idea thab you were an intimate Mend of Mr. Held, (I 
can't think how ever you should have become acquainted !) 
and it seems to break open old wounds, — none of mine, for- 
tunately, for I have none. As Mr, Held leaves the question 
in our hands, there is, you will Tinderstand, all the m,ore ne- 
cessity that we should fae careful. Ma thinks he has said 
nothing to you about the unfortunate occurrence, or you 
would have expressed aa opinion. You never can know how 
liappy your fidelity makes me ; but T felt that, the first mo- 
ment we met, 

" Ma saya that at very private (what pa calls informal) 
weddings there need not be bridesmaids or groomsmen. 
Miss Morrisey was married tliat way, not long ago ; it is true 
tliat she is not of our circle, nor strictly a Jw-st family (this 
is ma's view, not mine, for I understand the hollowuess of 
society) ; but we could veiy well do the same. Pa would be 
satisfied with a reception afterwards ; he wants to ask the 
Collector, and the Surveyor, and the Appraiser. Clementina 
won't say anything now, but I know what she thinks, and 
so does ma ; however, Mr. Held has so dropped out of city 
life that it is not important. I suppose everything must be 
dim in his memory now ; you do not write to me much that 
he related. How strange that he should be your fiiend ! 
Thoy say my dress is lovely, but I am sure I should like a 
plain muslin just as well, 1 shall only breathe froely when 
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1 get bick to the qidot of the country, (and your — fwr 
diafiimg tomp, TJid dear, good Aunt Eachel 1) and away 
from all these cum entional forma. Ma say3 if there ia one 
gfoomsman thoie ought to be two; eitJier very simple, ot 
according to custom. In a matter so delicate, perhaps, Mr. 
Held would be as competent to decide as we are ; at least 1 
am quite willing to leave it to Hs judgment. But how tri- 
fling is all this discussion, compared with the importance of 
the day to us ! It is now drawing very near, but I have no 
misgivings, for I confide in you wholly and forever ! " 

After reading the letter with .as m-uch coolness as was 
then, possible to him, Joseph inferred three things : that his 
aoquain^ce with Philip Held was not entirely agreeable to 
the Blessing family ; that they would prefer the simplest 
style of a wedding, and tliis was in consonance with his own 
taatea ; and that Julia clung to him as a dehverer from con- 
ditions with which her nature had little sympathy. Her 
incoherence, he fancied, arose from an agitation which he 
could very well understand, and hia answer was intended to 
soothe and encourage her. It was difficult to let Philip 
know that his services would not be required, without im- 
plying the existence of an unfriendly feeling . towards 
him ; and Joseph, therefore, all the more readily accepted 
Lis invitation. He was assured that the mysterious chfficulty 
did not concern Juiia ; even if it were so, he was not called 
upon todo violence, without cause, to so welcome a friendship. 

The September days sped hy, not with the lingering, pas- 
sionate uncertainty of which Blwood Withers spoke, but 
almost too swiftly. In the hurry of preparation, Joseph had 
scarcely time to loot beyond the coming event and estimate 
its consequences. He was too ignorant of himself to doubt : 
his conscience was too pure and perfect to admit the possi- 
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bility of changing tlie course of Ilib destiuy. "VVliatever t!ia 
gosBij) of the ueigliborhood might have been, he heard 
notliing of it that was not agreeable. His aunt was entire- 
ly i-ecoiiciled to a wife ■who would not immediately, and 
probably not for a long time, interfere with her authority; 
and the shadows raised by the two men whom he loved best 
seemed, at last, to be acotdentally thrown from clouds beyond 
the koriaon of his life. This was the thought to which he 
clung, in spite of a vague, utterly formless apprehension, 
which lie felt lurking aomewhore in tlie very bottom of his 
heart, 

Philip met him. on his arrivjil in the city, and after tak- 
ing him to hia pleasant quarters, in a house looking on one 
of the leafy squares, good-naturedly sent him to the Blessing 
mansion, with a warning to return before the evening was 
quite spent. The family was in a flutter of preparation) 
and though he was cordially welcomed, he felt that, to all 
except Julia, he waa subordinate in interest to the ijien who 
came every quarter of an hoiir, bringing bouquets, and silver 
spoons witli cards attached, and pasteboard boxes containing 
frosted cakes. Even JiiUa's society he was only allowed to 
enjoy by scanty instalments ; she was pei-petually summoned 
by her mother or Clementina, to consult about some inde- 
scribable figment of dress, Mr. Blessing was occupied in 
the basement, with the inspection of various haiapers. He 
came to the drawing-room to greet Joseph, whom, he shook 
by both hands, with such incoherent phrases that Julia 
presently interposed, " Ton must not forget, pa," she said, 
" that the man is waiting : Joseph will excuse you, I know." 
She followed him to the basement, and he returned nc 

Joseph left early in the evening, cheered by JuKa's words : 
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"We can't complain of all this confusion, when it's for oui 
Bakes ; but "we'll be happier when it's ovei-j won't we ? " 

He gave her an affii'matiye kiss, and returned to Philip's 
room. That gentleman was comfortably disposed in an arm- 
chair, with a book and a cigar. " Ah ! " he exclaimed, " you 
find that a house is move agreeable any evening than that 
before the wedding ? " 

" There ia oae compensation," said Joseph ; " it gives me 
two or three hours with you," 

" Then take that other arm-chair, and tell me how tliis came 
to pass; Tovi see I have the curiosity of a neighbor, already." 

He listened earnestly while Joseph related'the story of hia 
lovOj occasionally asking a question or making a suggestive 
remark, but so gently that it seemed to come as an assistance. 
Wheu all had been told, he rose and commecced walking 
slowly up and down the room. Joseph longed to ask, m 
turn, for an explanation of the circumstances mentioned in 
Philip's letter ; but a doubt checked his tongue. 

As if in response to his thought, Philip stopped before 
TiiTii and said : " I owe you my story, and you s!^aU have it 
after a while, when I can tell you more., I was a young fel- 
low of twenty when I knew the Blessings, and I don't at- 
tach the sl^jhtest importance, now, to anythiug that happened. 
Even if I did, Miss Julia, had no share in it, I i-emember her 
distinctly; she was then about my age, or a year or two older; 
but hers is a face that would not cliange in a long while." 

Joseph stared at his friend in silence. He recalled the lat- 
ter's age, and was startled hy the involuntary arithmetic 
which revealed Julia's to him. It was unexpected, tiiiwol- 
come, yet inevitable, 

" Her father had been lucky in some of his ' operations,' " 
Philip continued, ''but- I don't thinlf he kept it long. I 
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hardly wonder that she should come to prefer a quiet coun 
tiy life to such upa and downs aa the family has known. 
Generally, a woman don't a*lapt herself so readily to a change 
of surrounding as a man ; where there is love, however, 
everything is possible." 

"There is I there ia ! " Joseph exclaimed, certifying the 
fact to hiinself as much aa to his friend. He rose and stood 
beside him. 

Philip looked at him with grave, tender eyes. 

" What can I do ? " he said. 

" What should yon do ? " Joseph asked, 

" This I " Philip exclaimed, laying his hands on Joseph's 
ehouldera, — " thia, Joseph ! I can be nearer than a brother. 
I know that I am in your heart aa you are in mine. There 
is no faith between us that need be limited, there ia no truth 
too secret to be veiled. A man's perfect friendship is rarer 
than a ■woman'a love, aiid most hearts are content with one 
or the otiier : not so witli yours and mine ! I read it in 
your eyes, when. you opened them on my kneei I see it in 
your fece now. Don't apeak: let ua claap hands." 

But Joseph could not speak. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



There was not mucli of the tappy bridegoom to be seen 
in JosepVa face when he arose the next morning. To Phil- 
ip's eyes he appeared to have suddenly grown several yeara 
older ; his features had lost their boyish softness and sweet- 
ness, which woiild thenceforth never wholly come back 
again. He spoke but httle, and went about his preparation 
with an abstracted, mechanical air, which told how much 
his mind was preoccupied. Philip quietly assisted, and 
when all was complete, led him before the mirror. 

"There!" he said; "now study the general efl'ect; I 
think nothing more is wanting." 

" It hardly looks like myself," Joseph remarked, after a 
careless inspection. 

"In all the weddings I have seen," said Philip, "the 
bridegrooms were pale and grave, the brides flushed and 
trembling. Ton will not make an exception to the rule ; 
but it 13 a solemn tiling, and I — -don't misunderstand me, 
Joseph — I almost wish you were not to be married to-day." 

"PMlipI" Joseph exclaimed, "let me think, now, at 
least, — now, at tlie last m,onient, — that it is best for me ! 
If you knew how cramped, restricted, fettered, my life has 
been, and how much emancipation haa already come with 
tLis^-this love ! Perhaps my marriage is a venture, but it 
is one which must be made ; and no consequence of it shall 
ever come between us ! " 
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" 'No ; Euid I ought not to Bave spoken a word that might 
imply a doubt. It may be that your ehifaicipatioii, as you 
rightly term it, cau only come in this way. My life has 
been so different, that I ^m unconsciously putting myself in 
your place, instead of trying to look with yoiir eyes. When 
I next go to Coveatry Foi^e, I shall drive over and dine with 
you, and I hope your JuHa will be as ready to receive me as a 
friend as I am to find one in her. There is the carriage at 
the door, and you had better arrive a little before the appoint- 
ed hour. Take only my good wishes, my prayers for your 
happiness, along with yoii,— and now, God bless you, Joseph !" 

The cari'iage rolled away. Joseph, in full wedding cos- 
tume, was painfully conscioOs of the curious glances which 
fell upon him, and presently pulled down the curtains. 
Then, \vith an impatient self-raprimand, he pulled them up 
again, lowered the window, and let the air blow upon his 
hot cheeks. The house was speedily reached, and he was 
admitted by a festive waiter (hired for the occasion) before 
he had' been exposed for more than five seconds to the gaze 
of curious £yes in all the windows around. 

Mrs. Blessing, resplendent in purple, and sobedight that 
she seemed almost as young as her portrait, swept into the 
drawing-room. She inspected him rapidly, and approved, 
while advancing ; otherwise he would scarcely have received 
the thin, dry kisa with which she favored him. 

"It lacks half an hour," she said; "but you have the 
uaual impatience of a bridegroom. I am accustomed to it. 
Mr. Blessing is still in his ix)om ; he has only just commenc- 
ed arranging his cambric cravat, which is a woik of time. 
He cannot forget that he was distinguished for an elegant 
tie in his youtJi. Clementina,"^ — as that' young lady entered 
the room, — " is the bride completely attired f " 
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"All but hor gloves," replied Clementina, offeiiug three- 
fourtlis of her hand to Joseph. " And she don't know what 

"I think we might ventnre," Mrs, Blessing remained, 
" as there seems to he no rule applicable to the case, to allow 
Mr. Asten a sight of liis bride. Perhaps his taste might assist 
hor in the choice." 

Thereupon she conducted Joseph upstairs, aad, a-fter some 
jiroliminary whispering, he was admitted to the room. He 
and Julia were equally swrpmed at the dkange in each 
other's appearaace ; he oldei', paler, with a grave and serioua 
bearing ; she younger, brighter, rounder, freslier, and with 
the loveliest pink flush on lier cheeks. The gloss of her 
tiaiv rivalled that of the white satin which draped her form 
aud gave grace, to its outlines ; her neck and shoulders were 
slight, but no one could hare justly called' them lean ; and 
even the thinness of her lips was forgotten in thevivid coral 
of their color, and the nervous life which hovered about 
their edges. At that moment she was certainly beautiful, 
and a stranger would have supposed hef to be young. 

She looked into Joseph's face with a smile in which some 
appearance of maiden shyness yet lingered. A shrewder 
bridegroom would have understood its meaning, and would 
have said, " How lovely you are ! " Joseph, it is true, ex- 
perienced a sense of relief, but he knew not why, and could 
hot for his life have put it into words. His eyes dwelt 
upon and followed her, and she seemed to be satisfied with 
tliat form of recognition. Mrs. Blessing inspected the dress 
with a severe ciitical eye, pulling out a fold here and 
smoothing a bit of lace there, until nothing furtlier could be 
detected. Then, the adornment of the "victim being com- 
pleted, she sat down and wept moderately. 
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" O ma, try to beax up 1 " Julia exclaimed, witli tlie verj 
slightest toiicli of impatience ia lier -voice ; " it is all to eomn 

There was a ring at the door. 

" It must be your aunt," said Mrs. Blessing, drying ter 
eyes, " My sister," she added, turning to Joseph, — Mrs, 
■Woollish, with Mr. Woolliab and their two sons and one 
daughter. He's in the — the leather trade, so to speak, 
which has thrown her into a very diflerent circle ; bnt, as 
we have no nearer relations in the city, they will be present 
at -the ceremony. He is said to be wealthy. I have no 
means of knowing; but one would scarcely think so, to judge 
from his wedding-gift to Julia." 

" Ma, why should you mention it ? " 

"I wish to enlighten Mr. Aaten. Six pairs of shoes !— 
of course all of the same pattern; and the fashion may 
change in another year ! " 

" In the country we have no fashions in shoes," Joseph 
suggested. 

" Certainly ! " said Julia. " I find Uncle WooUish's 
present very practical indeed." 

Mrs. Blessing looked at her daughter, and said notliing. 

Mr. Blessing, very red in the face, but with triumphant 
cambric about his throat, entered the room, endeavoring to 
get his fat hands into a pair of No, 9 gloves. A strong 
smell of turpentine or benzine entered with him. 

" Eliza," said he, " you must find me some eau de cologne. 
Mie odor left from my — my rheumatic remedy is still 
perceptible. Indeed, patehouly would be better, if it were 
not the seent peculiar to ^an^ew-MS." 

Clementina came to say that the clergyman's carriage had 
just reached the door, and Mr, Blessing was hurried down 
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staii-5, mopping his gloves Emd tlie collar of his coat with 
liquid fr^rajiqe by the way, Mrs. Bleasing and dementina 
presently followed. 

"Julia," said Joseph when they were quite alone, " have 
you thought that this is for life ? " 

She looked up with a tender smile, but something in his 
face arreted it on her lips. 

" I have lived ignorantly until now," he continued, — 
"iimocently and ignorantly. From this time on I- shall 
change more than you, and there may be, years henco, a 
very difi'erent Joseph Aaten from the one whose name you 
wDl take to-day. If you love me with the love I claim from 
you, — the love that grows with aai through all new know- 
ledge and experience, — there will he no discord in our lives. 
We must both be liberal and considerate towatda each 
other ; it has beeu but a short time since we niet, and we 
have still much to learn." 

" O, Joseph I " she ' murmured, In a tone of gontlo 
reproach, " I knew your nature at first sight." 

" I hope you did," he answered, gravely, " for then you 
will be able to see its needs, and help mc to supply them. 
But, Julia, there must not the shadow of concealment come 
between us: nothing must be reserved. I understand no 
love that does not include perfect trust. I must draw 
nearer, and be drawn nearer to you, constantly, or — " 

He paused ; it waa no time to utter the further sentence 
in his mind. Julia glided to him, clasped her arms about 
his waist, and laid her head against his shoulder. Although 
she said uothing, the act was eloquent It expiLSaod 
acquiescence, trust, hdflitj, the suiicndei of her life to his, 
and no man m his situation could haie understood it 
otherwise A tLndemess, ^hieh. sfemed to be the home 
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thing liitlierto lacking to his loye, crept softly over liia 
heart, and the lurking unrest began, to fade froffl, his face. 

There was a rustle on the stairs; Clementina and Miss 
"Woollish made their appearance, " Mr, Bogue has ar- 
rived," whiapej-ed tlie former, "and ma thinks yow should 
come down soon. Are you entirely ready ? I don't thick 
you need the salts, Julia ; but you might carry the bottle in 
your left band : brides are expected to be nervous." 

She gave a light laugh, like the purl and. bubble of a 
brook ; but Joseph shrank, -with an inward chill, from the 
sound. 

" So ! shall we go? Fanny and I— (I beg pardon ; Mr, 
Asten — ilisa Woolliah);— wiU lead the way. "We will stand 
a little in tie rear, not beside you, as there are no grooms^ 
men. Remember, the farther end of the room ! " 

They rustled slowly downward, in advance, and the bridal 
pair followed. The clergyman, Mr. Bogue, suddenly broke 
off in the midst of aa oracular remark about the weather, 
aad, standing in the centre of the room, awaited them. The 
other members of the two families were seated, and very 
silent. 

Joseph heard the introductory remarks, the cei-emony, 
and the final Jjenediction, as in a dream. His lips opened 
mechanically, and a voice which did not exactly seem to be 
his own uttered the " I wUl ! " at the proper tinie ; yet, ia 
recalling the experience afterwards, he was unable to decide 
whetlier'auy definite thought or memory or hope had passed 
through his mind. Erom his entrance into the room until 
his hand was violently shaken by Mr. Blessing, there was 'a 

Of course there were tears, but the beams of congratula- 
tion shone through them, and they saddened nobody. Miss 
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Fanny WoolliBlt assured tlie liridal pair, in an audible 
VLisper, tliat slie bad never seen a sweeter wedding ; and her 
mother, a stout, Lomely little body, confirmed t!ie opinion 
wil^h, " Yes, you both did beautifully ! " Then the mai-iiage 
certificate, was produced and signed, and the company par- 
took of wine and refreahmenta to strengtlien them for the 
reception. 

Until there had been half a dozen arrivals, Mra. Blessing 
moved about restlessly, and her eyes wandered to the fmnt 
window. Suddenly three or four carri^ea came rattling 
together up tlie street, and Joseph heai-d her whisper to her 
husband : " There they are ! it "will be a ' suceesa ! " It was 
not long before the little room was uncomfortably crowded, 
and the pireeentations followed so rapidly that Joseph soon 
became bewildered. Julia, however, knew and welcomed 
every one with the most bewitching grace, being rewarded 
with kisses by the gorgeous young ladies and compliments 
by the young men with weak mouths and retreating chins. 

In the midst of the confusion Mr. Blessing, with a wave 
of his hand, presented " Mr. Collector Twining " and " Mr. 
Surveyor Knob " and " Mr. Appraiser Genish," all of 
■whom greeted Joseph with a bland, almost affectionate, cor- 
diality. The door of the dining-room was ■ then thrown 
open, and the three dignitsaies accompanied the bridal pair 
to the table. Two seiwanta rapidly whisked the cliampagiie- 
bottles from. a cooling-tub in the adjoining closet, and Mr. 
Blessing commenced stirring and testing a huge bowl of 
punch. Collector Twining made a neat little speech, pro- 
posing the health of bride and bridegi'oom, with a pun upon 
the former's name, which was received with as mucli delight 
as if it had never been heard before. Therefore Mr, Sur- 
veyor Knob repeated it in giving the health of the bride's 
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parents. TLe enthusiasm of the company not having dimin' 
ished, Mr. Appraiser Gerriiih improved the pun in a tliird 
form,, in proposing "the Ladies." Then Mi Blessing, 
although his feelings overcame him, and he i^ as oliliged to 
use a handkerchief smelling equally of benzine and eau de 
cologne, responded, introducing the collectors and suivey 
or's names with an ingenuity which was accepted as the 
inspiration of genius. His peroration was especiillvadmiied 

"On this happy occasion," he said, ' the elements of 
national power and prosperity are repr^ented My son m 
law, Mr. Asten, is a noble specimen of the agncultiual 
population, — the free American yeomann my daufthtei, if 
I may be allowed to say it in the presence of so many 
bright eyes and blooming cheeks, is a lepiesentatiie child 
of the city, which is the embodiment of the nation's action 
and enterprise. The union of the two i% the movement of 
our life. The city gives to the country as the ocean gives 
the cloud to the mountain-springs : the country gives to the 
city as the streams flow back to the ocean. [" Admirable ! " 
Mr. Collector Twining exclaimed.] Then we have, as our 
Ligliest honor, tlie representatives of the^ political system 
under which city and country flourish alike. The wings of 
our e^le must be extended over this fortunate house to- 
day, for here are the strong Claws which seize and guard its 
treasures ! " 

The health of the Claws was drunk enthusiastically. Mr. 
EJessing was congi-atnlated on his eloquence; the young 
gentlemen begged tlie privilege of touching their glasses to 
his, and every touch required that the contents bo replen- 
ished; so that the bottom of the punch-howl was nearly 
reached before the guests departed. 

"Wlien Joseph came down in his tr'avelling-dress, he found 
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the drawing-room empty of the crowd ; but leaves, withered 
flowers, crumbs of cake, and crumpled cards scattered over 
the carpet, indicated what had taken place. In the dining- 
room Mr, Blessing, with his cravat loosened, was smoking a 
cigar at the open window, 

" Come, son-in-law ! " he cried, " take another glass of 
punch before you start," 

Joseph declined, on the plea that he was not accustomed 
to the beverage, 

" ITothing could have gone off better ! " said. Mr. Blessing, 
"The collector was delighted: by the by, you're to go to 
the St. Jerome, when you get to New York this evening. 
He telegraphed to have the bridal-chamber reserved for 
you. Tell Julia : she won't forget it. That girl has a 
deuced sharp intellect ; if you'll be guided by her in your 
operations — " 

"Pa, what are you saying about me?" Julia asked, 
hastily entering the room, 

" Only that yott have a deuood sharp intellect, and 
to-day proves it. Asten. is one of us now, and I may tell 
him of hie luck." 

He winked and laughed stupidly, and Joseph under- 
stood and obeyed Ma wife's appealing glance. He went 
to his mother-in-law in the drawing-room. 

Julia lightly and swiftly shut the door, " Pa," she 
said, in a strong, angry whisper ; " if you are not able 
to talk coherently, you must keep your tongue still. What 
will Joseph think of me, to hear you ? " 

" What he'll think anyhow, in a little while," he dog- 
gedly replied. " Julia, you have played a keen game, and 
played it well ; but you don't kuow much of men yet. 
He'll not always be the innocent, white-nosed lamb ho 
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is now, nibbling tbe posiea you hold out to bim. Wait till 
he asks for stronger feed, and see -wbetlier he'll follow you ! " 

She was looking ou tbe floor, pale and stem. SnddenJy 
one of her gloves burst, across tbe back of tbe hand. 
"Pa," she then said, "it's very cruel to say such things 
to me, now when I'm leaving you." 

"So it isl" he exclaimed, tearfully contrite; "I am 
a wretch ! They flattered my speech so much,— tbe col- 
Jector was so impressed by me, — and said so many pleasant 
things, ttat — I don't feel quite steady. Don't forget 
the St. Jerome ; the bridal- chamber ia ordered, and 111 
see that Mumm writes a good aceoTint for the 'Evening 
Mercury,' I wish you could be here to remember ray 
speech for me. O, I shall miss you ! I shall mias you ! " 

With these words, and his arm lovingly about bis 
daughter, they joined the family. Tbe carriage was al- 
ready at tlie door, and the coachman was busy with 
the travelling-trunks. There were satchels, and little 
packages, — an astonisliing number it seemed to Joseph, — 
to be gathered together, and then tbe farewells were said. 

As they rolled through the streets towards the station, 
Julia laid her bead upon her husband's shoulder, drew 
a long, deep breath, and said, "How all oiir obligations 
to society are fulfilled, and we can rest awhile. For 
tbe first tiiae in my life I am a free woman,^and yo« 
have liberated me ! " 

He answered her in gJad and tender words ; be was 
eqnaUy grateful that the exciting day ws« over. But, 
as they sped away from the city through the mellow 
October landscapes, Philip's earnest, dark gray eyes, warm 
with more than brotherly love, haunted his memory, 
and he know that Philip's faithful tbouglits followed bim. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



There are some days wliea the sun comes slowly up, 
fining the vapory air with diftiiaed light, in advance of 
his coming ; when the earth grows luminoiis in the broad, 
breezeless morning; when nearer objects shine and sparkle, 
and the distances melt into dim violet and gold ; when 
the vane points to the southwest, and the blood of man 
feels neither heat nor cold, biit only the freshness of that 
perfect temperature wherein the limite of the body are 
lost; and the pulses of its life beat in all the life of the 
woiid. But ere long the haae, instead of tliianing into 
blue, gradually thietens into gray ; the vane creeps 
southward, swinging to southeast in brief, rising flaws 
of the air ; the horizon darkens ; the enfranchised life 
of the spirit creeps back to its old isolation, shorn of 
all its rash delight, and already foreboding the despond- 
ency which conies with the east wind and the chUiy 

Some such variation of the atmospheric influences at- 
tended Joseph Af.ten s wedding tiavel. The mellow, ma-, 
gicai gloty of his new life diminished day by day ; the 
blue of hi^ skj became coldei and grayer Yet he eouid 
not i^j that his wife hi 1 chansed she was always leady 
■with hei smiles, her tendei phrases, her longings foi 
qinet and rest, ani simjlo, nituial life, away ticni the 
conventn n ilities and lA mns ot ^ Liet^ But, t \ en as, 
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looiing into the pale, tawny-brown of her eyes, he saw 
no changing depth below the hard, clear aurfaee, so it 
also seemed with her nature ; he painfully endeavored 
to penetrate beyond expressions, the repetition of which 
it was hard not to find tiresome, and to reach some spring 
of character or feeKng ; yet he found nothing. It was 
useless to remember tliat he had been content with those 
expressions before marriage had given them his own eager 
interpretation, independent of her will and knowledge; 
that his duty to her remained the same, for sha bad not 
deceived bim. 

On the other band, she was as tender and affectionate 
as he couid desire. Indeed, he would often have preferred 
a less artless manifestation of her fondness; but sha 
playfully insisted on his claiming the beat quarters at 
every atopping-place, on the ground of theh' bridal char- 
acter, and was aometimea a little petulant when she 
fancied that they had not been sufficiently honored. 
Joseph would have willingly escaped the distinction, 
allowing himself to be confounded with tbe prosaic mul- 
titude, but ahe would not permit him to try the experi- 

" The newly married ai'c always detected," she would 
say, "and thoy aro only laughed at when they try to 
seem like old. couples. Why not be frank and honest, 
and nieet half-way the sympathy which I am sure every- 
body has for us ? " 

To this he could make no reply, except that it was not 
agreeable to exact a special attention. 

" But it is our right ! " was her answer. 

In every railway-car they entered slie contrived, in a 
short time, to impress the nature of their trip upon the 
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other travellers; yet it was done with such apparent 
uncoiisciousiiesa, such innocent, impulsive manifestations 
of her happiness in him, that he could not, in his heart, 
charge her with having intentionally brought upon hiin 
the discomfort of beuig curiously observed. He could 
have accustomed himself to endure the latter, had it been 
inevitable ; the suspicion that he owed it to her made 
it an. increasing annoyance. Yet, when the day's journey 
was over, and they were resting together in their own 
private apartment, she would bring a stool to his feet, 
lay her head on his knee, and say : " Now we can talk 
as we please, — there are none watching aaid listening." 

At stioh times he was puzzled to guess whether some 
relic of his former nervous shyness were not remaining, 
and had made him over-sensitive to her ways. The doubt 
gave him an additional power of self-control ; he resolved 
to be more slow and cautious of judgment, and observe 
men and women more carefully than he had been wont to 
do. Juha had no suspicion of what was passing in his 
mind: she took it for granted that his nature was still 
as shallow and transparent as when she first came in 
contact with it. 

After nearly a fortnight this flying life came to an end. 
They returned to the city for a day, before going home 
to the farm. The Blessing mansion received them with 
a hearty welcome ; yet, in spite of it, a depressing at- 
mosphere seemed to fiU the house. Mrs. Blessing looked 
pinched and care-worn, Clementina discontented, and 
Mr. Blessing as melancholy as was possible to so boiiy- 
ant a politician. 

"What's the matter ? I hope pa hasn't lost his placo," 
Julia remarked in an undflrtone to her mother. 
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" Lost my place ! " Mr, Bleasiug exclaimed aloud ; "I'd 
like to see how the oolieetion of customs woiild go on witli- 
out me. But a man may keep liis place, and yet lose his 
house and home." 

Clementina vanished, Mrs. Blessing followed, ■with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and Jnlia hastened after them, 
crying : " Ma I dear ma ! " 

" It's only on tJieir aocount," said Mr. Blessing, pointing 
after them, and speaking to Joseph. "A plucky man never 
desponds, sir; but women, you'll find, are upset by every 

" May I ask what has happened ? " 

" A delicate regard for you," Mr. Blessing replied, " wonld 
counsel me to conceal it, but my duty as your father-in-law 
leaves me no alternative. Our human feelings prompt us to 
ishow only the bright side of life to those -whom we love ; 
principle, however, — conscience, commands us not to sup- 
press the shajJows. I am but one out of the many millions 
of victims of mistaken judgment. The case is simply this ; 
I will omit certain legal technicalities touching the disposi- 
tion of property, which may not be femiliar to you, and state 
the facta in the most intelligible form; secuiities which I 
placed as collaterals for the loan of a sum, not a very large 
amount, have been very unexpectedly depreciated, but only 
temporarily so, as all the market knows. If I am forced to 
sell them at such aa untowa!:d crisis, T lose the largest pai-t 
of my limited means ; if I retain tbem, they will ultimately 
recover their full value," 

" Then why not retain them ? " Joseph asked. 

" The sum advanced upon them must he repaid, and it so 
happens— -the market being very tight— that every one of 
my friends ia short. Of course, where Hieir own paper ia 
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on the street, I can't ask them to float mine for three months 
longer, which is all that is necessary. A good indorsement 
is the extent of my necessity ; for any one who is familiar 
with the aspects of the market can see that theco mnst bo a 
great rebound before three mouths." 

" If it were not a very large amount," Joaepli began. 

" Only a thousand ! I know what you were going to say 
it is perfectly natural : I appreciate it, because, if our posi- 
tions were reversed, I should have done the same thing. 
But, although it is a mere form, a temporary fiction, which 
has the force of reality, and, therefore, so far as you are con- 
cerned, I should feel entu'ely easy, yet it might subject me 
to very dishonoring suspicions ! It might be said that I 
had availed myself of your entrance into my family to be- 
guile you into pecimiary entanglements ; the amount might 
be exaggerated, the circumstance misrepresented, — no, no ! 
rather than that, let me make the sacrifice iike a man ! I'm 
no longer young, it is true ; but the feeling that I stand on 
principle will give me strength to work." 

"On the other hand, Mr. Blessing," said Joseph, " very un- 
pleasant things might be said of me, if I should permit you to 
suffer so serious a loss, when my assistance would prevent it." 

"I don't deny it Tin have mide a two-homed dilemma 
out of a one sided embarrxs&ment Would that I had kept 
the secret m my own bieast ' The temptation is strong, I 
confes'i, for the meie i se of your mme for a few months is 
all I should lequire Eithei the securities will rise to their 
legitimitt) \ ilup, 01 =!ome of tlie capitalists with whom I 
have dealings will be m a position to accommodate me. I 
have frequently tided over similai snags and sand-hars in 
the financial tunent thej are famtliii e\en to the most 
skilful oj^eiitois, — niMjiit IS, I mjglil s \, to carry out the 
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figiite, — and this is an instance where an additional inch of 
water will lift me from wreck to flood-tide. The question 
is, should I allow what I feel to be a just principle, a natural 
srt^estion of delicacy, to intervene between my necessity and 
your generous proffer of aaa^tauce ? " 

" Your fiimily— " Joseph began. 

" I know ! I know ! " Mr, Blessing cried, leaning his 
head upon his hand. " There is my vulnerable point, — ^mv 
heel of Achilles ! There would be no alternative, — better 
sell this house than have my paper dishonored ! Then, too, 
I feel that this is a turning-point in my fortunes ; if I can 
sq^ueezo through this narrow pass, I shall find a smooth road 
beyond. It is not merely the sum which ia at stake, but 
the future possibilities into which it expands. Should I 
crush the seed while it is germinating ? Should I tear up 
the young tree, with an opening fruit-bud on every twig? 
You see the considerations that sway me : unless you with- 
draw your most generous proffer, what can I do but yield 
and accept it ? " 

" I have no intention of withdrawing it," Joseph answered, 
taking his words literally ; " I made the offer freely and 
■willingly. If my indorsement is all that is necessary now, I 

Mr. Blessing grasped him by the hand, winked hard three 
or four times, and turned away his head without speaking. 
Then he drew a large leather pocket-book from his breast, 
opened it, and produced a printed promissory note. 

" We will make it payable at your county bank," said he, 
"because your name is known there,and upon acceptance— 
which can be procured in two days — the money will be 
drawn here. Perhaps we had better sav four months, in 
order to cover all eontiuj-eiicies." 
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He weat to a small writing-deak, at the fartliei' end of 
tl)e room, and filled the blanks in the note, which Joseph 
then endorsed. "When it was safely lodged in his hreaat- 
poeket, he said ; " We will keep this entirely to ourselves. 
My wife, let me wiiisper to you, is very proud and sensitive, 
although the De I'Hotels (Doolittles now) were never quite 
the equals of the De Belsaina ; but women see matters in a 
diftei-ent light. They can't understand the accommodation 
of a name, but fancy that it implies a kind of humiliation, as 
if one were soliciting chftrity." 

He laughed and rubbed his hands. " I shall soon be in a 
position," he said, " to render you a favor in i-eturm. My 
long experience, and, I may add, my intimate knowledge of 
the financial field, enables me to foresee many splendid op- 
portunities. There are, just now, some movements which 
are not yet perceptible on the surface. Mark my words I we 
shall shortly have a new excitement, aijid a cool, well-sea- 
Boned head is a fortune at such times," 

" In the country," Joseph replied, " we only learn 
enough to pay off ouv debts and invest our earnings. We 
are in the habit of moving slowly and cautiously. Perhaps 
"WO ' w^ff ^ opportunities ; but if we don't see them, we are 
just as contented as if they had not been. I have enough 
for comfort, and try to be satisfied." 

"Inherited ideaa! They belong to the community in 
which yon live. Are you satisfied with your neighbors' ways 
of living and thinking ? I do not mean to disparage them, 
but have you no desire to rise above their level ? Money, — 
as I once said at a dinner given to a distinguished raih-oad 
jnan, — money is the engine which draws individiials up the 
steepest grades of society; it is the lubiicating oil which 
makes the ti'uck of life nin easy; it is the safety-break 
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■which readers collision and wreck impossible ! I have long 
been acouatomed to consider it in tlie liglit of power, not of 
property, ajid I classify men according as they take ono or 
the other Tiew, The latter are misers ; but the former, sir, 
are philosophers 1 " 

Joeeph scarcely knew how to answer this burst of eloquence. 
But there was no necessity for it ; the ladies entered the 
room at that moment, eacb one, in her own way, swiftly 
sorutinizijig the two gentlemen. Mrs. Blessing's face lost ita 
woe-worn expression, while a glean f mal' ' 5a isf n 
passed over Ciementina's, 

The next day, on their jourae L un y J dia 

donly said, " I am sure, Joseph that p mad us f n 
generosity ; pray don't deny it 1 

Tliere was the feintest trace f a dn m h 
which he interpreted as jndieat i_, d ati fa n wi ha 
failure to confide the matter to h 

" I have no intention of den mg any hin Ju he 

answered. " I was not called up n is n 

it was simply what your father \ d n Tn a mm d*- 

" I understand. Sow much ? " 

" An endorsement of his note for a thousand dollars, wMoh 
is little, when it will prevent him from losing valuable 
securities." 

Julia was silent for at least ton minutes ; then, turning 
towai-ds him with a sternness which she vainly endeavored to 
conceal under a " wreathed smile," she said ; " In future, 
Joseph, I hope you will always consult rae in any pecuniaij 
venture. I may not know mudi about such matters, but it 
is my duty to leai'n. I have been obliged to hear a gi-eat 
denl of financial talk from pa and his friends, and could not 
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Lelp guessing some tlim^ which I think I can apply for 
youi benefit We ue to have no spciets fiom e^!i olhei, 
you tnow " 

Hib own ■\ioirt'=f AftPi ■ill whit she sud ^ms just 
and ijfcht, and he could not evjl la ta h.ini'ielf ■wli; hs 
shculd feel jnnojrd Peihi[if. he mi&'^efl i fmnk expies 
eion of debffht in the le^istauce he had so promptly 
given, but 11 hy ahould he suspect that it ■wis unwelcome 
to hei ? He tiied to bamsh the frelin^ ti hilt Jt \iilei 
silf lepioaiJi and shamSj but it cluu^ to liim in -it unc ii 
fortably 

Nevertheless, he foigot e\eij thing lu the jleasme of the 
homewdid diive fiom the itition The sadness of lat« 
autumn lay upon the helds,, but spiing alieady said, " I am 
coming I " in the young wneat , the houses looted ■warm and 
cosey behind theic sheltering fir-trees ; cattle still grazed on 
■the meadows, and tlie com was not yet deserted by the 
huskers. The sun gave a bright edge to the sombre colors 
of the landscape, and to Joseph's eyes it was beautiful as 
never before. Julia leaued back in the carriage, and com- 
plained of the cold wind. 

" There ! " cried Joseph, as a vic'w of the valley opened 
below Uiem, witli the stream flashing lilie steel between the 
leafless sycamores, — " there is home-land ! Do you know 
■where to look for our house ?" 

Julia made an efi'ort, leaned foi-ward, smiled, and point&d 
silently across the shoulder of a hill to the eastward. "You 
surely didn't suppose I ootiM forget," she murmured. 

Eachel Miller awaited tliem at IJie gate, and Julia had no 
sooner alighted than she flung herself into her arms. " Dear 
Aunt Rachel !" she cded t "you must now take my mother'^ 
place ; T have so much to learn from you ! It is doubly ;i 
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home since you are kere. I feel that we sJiall aJl be happy 
together ! " 

Then tKere were kisses, of whiet Joseph received his 
share, and tlie first evening lapsed away in perfect har- 
mony. Everything was delightful ; the room, the fumiture, 
the meal, even the roar of the wind in the ilusky trees. 
While Julia lay in the etishioned rocking-chair, Rachel 
gave her nephew an account of all that Lad been done on the 
farm ; but Joseph only answered her from the surface of his 
mind. Under the current of his talk ran a graver thought 
which said : " You wanted independence and a chince of 
growth for your life ; you fancied they would come m tl isi 
form. Lo, now ! here are the conditions which you desired 
to establish ; from this hour begins the new life tf which 
you dreamed. Whether you have been wise oi I'lsh y u 
can change nothing. You are limited, as before, though 
within a different circle. You may pajse it to its fullest ex- 
tent, bvit all the lessons you have yet learned require you to 
be Bftfcisfied within it," 
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PHE SENTIMENTS. 



The autumn lapsed into winter, and tlie household on the 
Asten faxm began to share the isolation of the season. There 
had been friendly -visita from all the nearest neighbors aad 
friends, followed by return visits, and invitations which Julia 
•w illin gly accetyted. She was very amiable, and took pains to 
confirm the favorable impression which she knew she had made 
in the summer. Everybody remarked how she had improved 
in appeai'ance, how round and soft her neck and shoulders, 
how bright and fi^sh her complexion. She thanked them, 
■with many grateful expressions to which they were not 
accustomed, for their friendly reception, which she looked 
upon as an adoption into their society ; but at home, after- 
wards, she indulged in criticisms of their manners and habits 
■which -were not always friendly. Although these were given 
in a light, playful tone, and it was sometimes impossible not 
to be amused, Rachel Miller always felt uncomfortable when 
she heard them. 

Then came quiet, lonely days, and Julia, weary of her idle 
life, undertook to master the details of the housekeeping. 
She went from garret to cellar, inspecting every article in 
closet and pantry, wondering much, censuring occasionaDy, 
and only praising a lit"fcie when she found that Kaehel was 
growing tired and irritable. Although she made no material 
changes, it was soon evident that she had very stubborn 
■views of her own upon many points, and possessed a marked 
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tendoBcy for what the coimtrj" people call "neamesa." 
Little by little she dimiiiisheii the hountiful, free-handed 
manner of provision which had been the habit of the house. 
One could not say that anything needful was lacking, Emd 
Rachel would hardly bitve been dissatisfied, had she not felt 
that the innovation was an indirect blame. 

In some directions Julia eeemed the reverse of " near," 
persuading Joseph into expenditures which the people con- 
sidered very extravagant. When the snow came, his new 
and elegant aleigh, with the wolf-sldn rohe, the silver- 
mounted harness, and the silver-sounding bells, was the envy 
of all the young men, and an abomination to the old. It 
was a splendor which he could easily afford, and he did not 
gradge her the pleasure ; yet it seemed to change his 
relation to the neighbors, and some of them were very 
free in hinting tliat they felt it so. It would be difficult 
to explain why they should resent this or any other slight 
departnre from their fashions, but such had always been 
their custom. 

In a few days the snow vanished and a tiresome season of 
rain and thaw succeeded. The south-eastern winds, blowing 
from the Atlantic across the intervening lowlands, rolled 
interminable gray masses of fog over the hills and bluiTed 
the scenery of the valley ; dripping trees, soaked meadows, 
and sodden leaves were the only objects that detached them- 
selves from the genera! void, and became in turn visible to 
those who travelled the deep, quaking roads. The social 
intercourse of the neighborhood ceased perforce, though the 
need of it were never so great : what little of the main high- 
way down the valley was visible from the windows appeared 
to be deserted. 

Jniia, having exhausted the resources of the Jiouso, 
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insisted on aoijnainting lieraelf ■with tlie b'im and eTei"> tiling 
thereto belonging &he laughingly is'jetted that lioi e'!uc"i 
tion as a fdrmar's wife wis still >eiy incomplete , she must 
know the ftmouiit of tlie ciops, the puce of groin, the ■vilu.e 
of the stocli., the mannei of woik, md whitevei else wis 
necBSftaiy to hsr positi n Althotigh she mide miay pretty 
bhindei?, it ■wit evident that hT appiehension Tvas unu 
Builly qnick, Tnd thit Tihitever she acquired was fixed in 
her mind as if foi some possible futuie vise She.nevei 
■weaned of the most tiiviaJ details, while Joseph, on the 
other hind, wonld often haye wilhn^ly shoitened his les 
sons Hia mind wai singulaily distuibed bet'neen the 
desire to be gratified by her curiosity, and the fact that its 
eager and persistent character made him uncomfortable. 

When an innocent, conlichng nature begins to suspect 
that its confidence lit^ been misplaced, the first .result is a 
preternatural stubbornness to admit the truth. The cleai?est 
impressions are resisted, or half-consciously misinterpreted, 
with the last force of an illusion which tdready foresees its 
o-BTi overthrow. Joseph eagerly clung to every look and 
word and action which confirmed his sliding fiiith in his 
wife's sweet and simple character, and repelled — though a 
deeper instinct told him that a day would come when it 
mtisl be admitted-— the evidence of her coldness and selfish- 
ness. Yet, even while almost fiercely asserting to his owii 
heart that he had evevy reason to be happy, he was con- 
sumed with a secret fever of unrest, douht, and dread. 

The horns of the growing moon were still turned down- 
wards, and cold, di'eary rains were poured upon the land. 
Julia's patience, in such straits, was wonderful, if the truth 
had been known, bnt she saw that some change was necessary 
for both of them. She therefore proposed, not what she 
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moat desired, but what her civcumstances prescribed, — a 
visit from her sister Clementina. Joseph found the request 
natural enough : it was an infliction, but one which he had 
anticipated ; and after the time had been arranged by letter^ 
be drove to the station to meet the westward train from 
tJie city, 

Clementina stepped upon the platform, so cloaked and 
hooded ttat he only recognized her by the deliberate gi'ace 
of her movements. She extended her hand, giving his a 
cordial pressure, which was explained by the brass baggage- 
checks thus transferred to his charge. 

"I will wait in the ladies' room," was all she said. 

At the same moment Joseph's arm was grasped. 

" What a lucky chance I " exclaimed Philip : tlien, sud- 
denly pausing in his greeting, he lifted his hat and bowed to 
Clementina, who nodded slightly as she passed into the 

" Let me look at you ! " Philip resumed, laying his hinds 
on Joseph's shoulders. Their eyes met and lingered, and 
Joseph felt the blood rise to his face as Philip's gaze sank 
raore deeply into his heart and seemed to fathom its hidden 
troiible; but presently Philip smiled and said; "I scarcely 
knew, until this moment, that I liad missed you so much, 
Joseph ! " 

"Have you come to stay?" Joseph asked. 

"I think so. The branch railway down the valley, which 
yo« know was projected, is to be built immediately; but 
there are other reasons why the furnaces should be in blast. 
If it is possible, the work — and my settlement with it — will 
begin without any farther delay. Is she your first family 
visit?" 

He pointed towards the station. 
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"She will be with us a fortnight; hut you will come, 
PhiUp?" 

" To be sure ! " Philip exclaimed. " I only saw her face 
indistinctly through the Toil, but her nod said to me, 'A 
neaiTep approach is aot objectionable.' Certainly, Miss 
Blessing ; but with all the conYentional forma, if you please ! " 

There was something of scorn and bitterness in the laugh 
which accompanied these words, and Joseph looked at him 
■with a puzzled air. 

" You may as well know now," Philip whispered, " that 
when I was a spoony youth of twenty, I very nearly imagined 
myself in love with Miss Clementina Blessing, and she en- 
couraged my greenness until it spread as fast as a bamboo or 
a, gourd-vine. Of course, I've long since congratulated my- 
self that she cut me up, root and branch, when our family 
fortune was lost. The awkwardness of our intercourse is all 
on her side. Can she still have faith in her charms and my 
youth, I wonder? Te gods I that would be a lovely con- 
dusion of the comedy ! " 

Joseph could only join in the laugh as they parted. 
Tliere was no time to reflect upon what had been said. 
Clementina, nevertheless, assumed a new interest in his 
eyes ; and as he drove her towards the farm, he could not 
avoid connecting her with Philip in his thoughts. She, 
too, was evidently preoccupied with the meeting, for Philip's 
name soon floated to tlie surface of their conversation, 

" I expect a visit from him soon," said Joseph. As she 
was silent, he ventured to add : " You have no ohjeetiona to 
meeting with him, I suppose ? " 

" Mr. Held is still a gentleman, I believe," Clementina 
replied, and then changed the subject of conversation. 

Julia flew at her sister with open arms, and showered on 
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Ler a profusion of kisses, all of which, were received w 
perfect serenity, Oementina merely saying, as soon as 
could -get breath: "Dear me, JuKa, I scarcely i 
you I You are already ao countrified ! " 

Eachel Miller, although a woman, and notwitlistanding 
her recent expei-ience, found herself greatly bewildered by 
this new apparition. Clementiua'a slow, deliberate move- 
menlB and her even-toned, musical utterance impressed her 
with a certain respect ; yet the qiialitiea of character they 
suggested never manifested themselves. On the contrary, 
the same words, in any other mouth, would have often ex- 
pressed malice or heartleasness. Sometimes sh? heard her 
own homely phrases repeated, as if by the most unconscious 
purposeless imitation, and had Julia either smiJed or appeared 
annoyed her suspicious might have been excited; as it was, 
she was constantly and sorely puzzled. 

Once only, and for a moment, the two masks were slightly 
lifted. At dinner, Clementina, who had turned the conver- 
sation upon the subject of birthdays, suddenly said to Jo- 
seph : " By the way, Mr. Asten, has Julia told you her 

Julia gave a little start, hut presently looked up, with an 
expi'ession meant to be artless. 

" I know it before we wore married," Joseph quietly 
answered. 

Clementina bit her lip. Julia, concealing her surprise, 
flashed a triumphant glance at her sister, tlien a tender one 
at Joseph, and said: "We will both let the old birthdays 
go; we will oniy have one and the same anniversary from 
this tim.e on I " 

Joseph folt, through some natural magnetism of hia nature 
rather than from any perceptible evidence, that Clementina 
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■was sharply and curiously -watcliing tte relation between 
himself and his wife. He had no fear of her detecting mis- 
givings which were not yet acknowledged to himself, tut 
was instinctively on his guard in her presence. 

It was not many days before Philip called. Julia i-oceivcd 
liiTn cordially, a« the friend of her husband, while Clemen- 
tina bowed with an impassive face, without rising from her 
seat. Philip, however, crossed the room and gave her his 
hand, saying cheeiily; "We used to be old friends. Miss 
Ble^ing. You have not forgotten me ? " 

"We cannot forget when we have been asked to do so," 
she warbled. 

Philip took 3. chair, " Eight years ! " he said : " 1 am the 
only one who has changed in that time." 

Julia looked at her sister, but the latter was apparently 
absorbed in comparing some zephyr tints. 

" The whirligig of time ! " he exclaimed : " who can fore- 
see anything? Then I was an ignorant, petted young 
aristocrat,— an expectant heir; now behold me, working 
among miners and puddlers and forgemen I It's a rough 
but wholesome change, "Would you believe it, Mrs. Astcn, 
I've foi^otten the mazurka! " 

"I wish to forget it," Julia replied: "the spring-house is 
as important to me as the furnace to you." 

" Have you seen the Hopetona lately ? " Clementina asked. 

Joseph saw a shade pass over Philip's face, and he seemed 
to hesitate a moment before answering : " I hear they will 
be neighbors of mine next summer, Mr. Hopeton is inter- 
ested in the new branch down the valley, and has purchased 
the old Calvert property for a country residence." 

" Indeed ? Then you will often see them." 

" I hope so ; they are very agreeable people. But I whall 
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also have my own little houseliold : my sistex" will probably 

" Not Madeline I ■" exclaimed Julia. 

" Madeline," Philip ajiswered. " It lias long been 
her wish, as well as mine. You know the little cot- 
tjige on the knoll, at Coventry, Joseph ! I have taken it 
for a year." 

"There will be quite a city society," murmured Clemen- 
tina, in her sweetest tones. " You will need no commisera- 
tion, Julia,. TJnless, indeed, the country people succeed in 
changing you all into their own likeness. Mrs. Hopeton 
will certainly create a sensation. I am told that she is very 
extravagant, Mr. Held ? " 

"I liave never seen her husliand's hank account," said 
Philip, dryly. 

He rose presently, and Joseph accompanied him to the 
lane. Philip, with the bridle-rem over his arm, delayed to 
moimt his horse, while the mechanical commonplaces of 
speech, which, somehow, always absurdly come to the lips 
when graver interests have possession of the heart, were 
exchanged by the two. Joseph felt, rather tiian saw, that 
Philip was troubled. Presently the latter said: "Home- 
thing is coming over both of tie, — not between us. I thought 
I should tell you a little more, but perhaps it is too soon. 
If I guess rightly, neither of us is ready. Only this, Joseph, 
let us each think of the other as a help and a support ! " 

" I do, Philip ! " Joseph answered. " I see there is some 
influence at work which I do not understand, but I am 
not impatient to know what it is. As for myself, I seem 
to know nothing at all ; but you can judge,— yon see all 

Even as he pronounced tbese words Joseph felt that they 
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were not strictly siaeere, and almost expected to find an ex- 
pression of reproof in Philip's eyes. But no : they softened 
until lie only saw a pitying tenderness. Then he knew that 
the doubts which he had resisted with all the force of hia 
nature were clearly revealed to Philip's mind. 

They shook hands, and parted in silence ; and Joseph, as 
he looked up to the gray hlank of heaven, asked himself: 
"Is this all? Has my life already taken the permanent 
imprint of its future ? " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Oleihentika retnitiecl to tie city witlio«fc liaving mads 
any very satisfecfcory discovery. Her pai-ting was there- 
fore coaventionally tender: she even thanked Joseph for 
his hospitality, and endeavored to throw a little rtatural 
emphasis into her ■words as she expressed the hope of 
teing allowed to renew her visit in the summer. 

During her stay it seemed to Joseph that the early har- 
mony of his household had been restored. Julia's manner 
had been so gentle and amiable, that, on looking back, lie 
was inclined to believe that the Ionelm.ess of her new life waa 
alone responsible for mj change But after Clenientina'a 
departure his doubts were leiwil ened u a more threatening 
form. He eould not guess, is yet, the terrible chafing of a 
smiling mask ; of a resti'U.nt whiLrh must not only conceal 
itself, but counterfeit its opposite ; of the assumption by a 
narrow, cold, and eelfiah nature of virtues which it secretly 
despises. He could not have foreseen that the gentleness, 
which had nearly revived his laith in her, would so sud- 
denly disappear. But it was gone, like a glimpse of the 
sun through the winter fog. The hard, watohfiJ expiession 
came back to Julia's fece ; the lowered eyelids no longer 
gave a fictitious depth to her shallow, tawny pupils ; the 
soft roundness of her voice took on a fi-equent harshness, 
and the desire of asserting her own will in all things 
betrayed itself through her affected habits of yielding and 
seeking counsel. 
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She continued her plan of making herself acquainted with 
nil the details of the farm husiness. When the roads began 
to improve, in the early spriog, she insisted in driving to the 
village alone, and Joseph soon found that she made good use 
of these journeys in extending her knowledge of the social 
and pecuniary standing of all the neighboring families. She 
talked with farmers, mechanics, and drovers ; became famil- 
iar with the fluctuations in the prices of grain and cattle; 
learned to a penny the wages paid for every form of service; 
and thus felt, from week to ■week, the ground growing more 
secure under her feet. 

Joseph was not surprised to see that his aunt's participa- 
tion in the direction of the houseliold gradually diminished. 
Indeed, he scarcely noticed the circumstance at all, but he 
was at last forced to remark her increasing silence and the 
trouble of her face. To all appearance Uie domestic har- 
mony was perfect, and if Eachel Miller felt some natural 
regret at being obliged to divide her away, it was a matter, 
he thought, wherein he had best not interfere. One day, 
however, she surprised him by the request; — 

"Joseph, can you take or send me to Magnolia to-mor- 

"Certainly, Aunt!" he replied. "I suppose you want 
to visit Cousin Phebe; you have not seen her since last 



"I( was that, — and something more." She paused a, mo- 
ment, and then added, more fiimly: "She has always wished 
that I should make my home -with her, but I couldn't think 
of any change so long as I was needed hero. It seems to me 
that I am not really needed now," 

"Why, Aunt Hachel!" Joseph exclaimed, "I meant this 
to be your home always, as much as mine ! Of course you 
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are needed, — not to do all tliftt you have done lierotoforo, 
but as a part of the family. It is joui- right." 

"I vuidefstand aU that, Joseph. But Fve heard it said 
that a young wife should learn to aee to everything herself, 
and Julia, I'm sure, doesn't need either my help or my advice." 

Joseph's face became very grave. "Has she — has she — ?" 
he stammered. 

"No," said Ea«hel, "she has not said it — in words. Dif- 
ferent persons have different ways. She is quick, O very 
qnick! — and capable. Ton know I could never sit idly by, 
and look on ; and it's hard to be directed. I seem to belong 
to the place and everything connected with it ; yet there's 
times when what a body ought to do is plain." 

In endeavoring to ateer a middle course between her con- 
science and her tender regard for her nephew's feelings Eachel 
only confused and troubled him. Her words conveyed some- 
thing of the truth which she sought to hide under them. 
She was both angered and humiliated ; the resistance witt 
which she had attempted to meet Julia's domestic innova- 
tions was no match for the latter's tactics; it had gone dowB 
lite a barrier of reeds and been contemptuously trampled 
under foot. She saw herself limited, opposed, and finally 
set aside by a cheerful dexterity of management which 
evaded her grasp whenever she tried to resent it. Pefinite 
acts, whereon to base her indignation, seemed to slip from 
her memory, but the atmosphere of the house becam^ fatal 
to her. . She felt this while she spoke, and felt also that 
Joseph must be spared. 

"Aunt Haehel," said he, "I know that Julia is very anx- 
ious to learn everything which she thinks belongs to her 
place, — perhaps a littio more than is really necessary. She's 
on enthusiastic nature, you know. Maybe you are not fully 
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acqriainted yet ; maybe you have misunderstood lier in some 
tilings ; I would like to tliink Bo." 

'' It is true that we are different, Joseph, — v&ry different. 
I don't say, therefore, that I'm always right. It's likely, 
iodeed, tliat any young wife and any old housekeeper lite 
myself woiild have their various notions. But where there 
can be only one Lead, it's the wife's place to be that head. 
Julia has not asked it of me, but she has the right. I can't 
say, also, that I don't need a Uttle rest and change, and there 
seems to he some call on me to oblige Phebe. Look at the 
matter in the true light," she continued, seeing iliat Joseph 
remaiaed silent, "and you must feel that it's only natural." 

" I hope so," he said at last, i epi essiHj; a iigh ; " all things 
are changing." 

" What can ttc do ? " Jalia asked, that evening, when he 
had comntunicated to her his aunt's resolution ; " it would 
be so delightful if she would stay, and yet I have had a pre- 
Bentiment that she would leave us — for a little while only, I 
hope, . Dear, good Aunt Rachel ! I couldn't help seeing how 
hard it vras for her to allow the least change in the order of 
housekeeping. She would be perfectly happy if I would sib 
still all day and let her tire herself to death ; but how can I 
do that, Joseph ? And no two women have exactly the same 
ways and habits. I've tried to make everything pleasant 
for her : if slie would only leave many little matters entirely 
to me, or at least not think of them, — but I fear she cannot. 
She manages to see the least that I do, and secretly worries 
about it, in tlie very kindness of her heart. Why can't wo- 
men carry on partnerships in housekeeping as men do in 
business ? I suppose we are too particular ; perhaps I am 
just as much so as Auat Hachel. I have no doubt she 
thinks a little hardly of me, and so it would do her good — 
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we sJiould really come nearer again — if she had a change. 
If she will go, Joseph, she must at least leave ua with the 
feeling that our home is always hers, whenever she chooaea 
to accept it." 

Julia bent over Joseph's chair, gave Tiim a rapid kias, and 
then went off to mate her peace with Aunt Eaohel. When 
the two women came to the tea-table the latter had an un- 
certaia, bewildered air, while the eyelids of the former were 
red, — either from tears or much rubbing, 

A fortnight afterwards Rachel Miller left the farm and 
went to reside mth her widowed niece, in Magnolia. 

The (lay after her departure another surprise came to Jo- 
seph in the person of his father-in-law. Mr, Blessing an-ived 
in a hired vehicle from the station. His face was so red and 
radiant from the March winiJs, and perhaps some private 
source of satisfactioQ, that his sudden arrival could not pos- 
sibly be interpreted as an omen of ill-forfcime. He shook 
hands with the Irish groom who had driven him over, gave 
him a handsome gratuity in addition to the hire of the team, 
extracted an elegant travelling-satchel from under the seat, 
and met Joseph at the gate, with abieezy butstot feeling — 

" God bless you, son-in-law ! It doe', my heart good to 
see you again ! And then, at la&t, the pleasuie o£ behold 
ing your ancestral seat; really, this i-i quite — quite mino- 

Julia, with a loud cry of " O pa I " came rti&hmg fiom 
the house. 

"Bless me, how wild and fresh the child looks! " cried 
Mr. Blessing, after the embrace, " Oaly see the country 
roses on her cheeks I Almost too young and sparkling for 
Lady Asten, of Asten Hall, eh? As Dryden says, ' Happy, 
liappy, happy pair ! ' It takes me ba«k to the days when J 
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was a gay yoTing lark ; but I must have a care, anct not 
make an old fool of myself. Let us go iii and subside into 
soberness : I am ready both to laugh and cry," 

When they were seated in the comfortable front rooni, 
Mr. Blessing opened his satchel and produced a large lea- 
ther-covered flask. Julia was probably aociistomed to bia 
habits, for she at once brought a glass Irom the sideboard. 

" I am still plagued with my old cramps," her father said 
to Joseph, as he poured out a stout dose. " Physiologists, 
you know, have disoovered that stimulants diminish the wear 
and tear of life, and 1 find their theories correct. You, in 
your pastoral isolation and pecuniary security, cah form no 
conception of the tension under which we men of office and 
of the world live. Beatus -Ule, and so forth, — strange that 
the only fragment of Latin ■which I remember should be so 
appropriate ! A little water, if you please, Julia." 

In the evening, when Mr. Blessing, slippered, sat before 
the open fireplace, with a cigar inhis mouth, the object of 
his sudden visit crept by slow degrees to the light. " Have 
you been dipping into oil ? " he asked Joseph. 

Julia made baste to reply. " Not yet, but almost every- 
body in the neighborhood is ready to do so now, since Qem- 
Bon has realized his fifty thousand dollars in a single year. 
They are talking of nothing else in the village. I heard 
yesterday, Joseph, that Old Bishop has taken three thou- 
sand dollars' worth of stock in & new company," 

'' Take my advice, and don't touch 'em ! " exclaimed Mr, 



" I had not intended to," said Joseph. 

" There is this thing about these excitements," Mr. Bless- 
ing continued : " they never reach the rural districts untiJ 
the first sure harvest is over. The sharp, intelligent opera- 
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tors in the large cities — the men who are ready to take wp 
soap, thimbles, hand-organs, electricity, or hymn-books, at a 
moment's notice— always cut into a new thing before iia 
Talue is giiesaed by the multitude. Then the smaller fry 
follow and secure their second crop, while your quiet mea 
in the country are shaking their heads and crying ' hum- 
bug ! ' FinaOy, when it really gets to be a humbug, in a 
speculative sense, they just begin to believe in it, and are 
fair game for the hummera and camp-foUowers of the finan- 
cial army, I respect Clemsoa, though I never heard of him 
before ;. as for Old Bishop, he may be a very worthy man, 
but he'U never see the color of his three thousaad dollars 
again." 

" Pa ! " cried Julia, " how clear you do make everything. 
And to think that I was wishing — O, wishing so much I — 
that Joseph would go into oil." 

She hung her head a little, looking at Joseph with an 
affectionate, penitent glance. A quick gleam of satisfaction 
passed over Mr. Blessing's face; he smiled to himself, pufi'ed 
rapidly at his cigar for a minute, and then resumed : " In 
Buoh a field of speculation everything depends on being ini- 
tiated. There are men in the city — friends of mine — who 
know every foot of ground in the Alleghany Valley, They 
can smell oil, if it's a thousand feet deep. They never touch 
a thing that isn't safe, — but, then, tbey know wJiaf'a safe. 
In spite of the swindling tliat's going on, it takes years to 
exhaust the good points ; just so sure as your honest neigh- 
bors here will lose, just so sure will these friends of mine 
gain. There are millions in what they have under way, at 
this moment." 

" Wliat is it ? " Julia breathlessly asked, while Joseph's 
fece betrayed that hia interest was somewhat aroused. 
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Mr, Blessing unlocked his satchel, and took from it a roll 
of papf)r, ■which he began to unfold upon Lis knee. " Here," 
he said, " you see this bend of the river, jiist about the cen- 
tre of the oi! region, which is represented by the yellow 
color. These little dots above the bend are the celebrated 
Fluke "Welk; the other dots below are the equally cele- 
brated Chowder Wells. The distance between the two is 
nearly three miles. Here ia an untouched portion of the 
treasure, — a pocket of Pactolus waiting to be rifled. A few 
of us have acquired the land, and shall commence boring 
immeciiately." 

" But," said Joseph, " it seems to me that either the at- 
tempt must have been made already, or that the land must 
commnad suol) an enormous price as to lessen the profits." 

" "Wisely spokea ! It is the first question which would 
occur to any prudent mind. But what if I say that neither 
is the case ? And you, who are familiar with the frequent 
eccentricities of old farmers, can understand the explanation. 
The owner of the land was one of your ignorant, stubborn 
men, who took such a dislike to the prospectors and specu- 
lators, that he refused to let them, come near him. Both the 
Pluke and Cliowder Companies tried their best to buy him 
out, but he had a malicious pleasure in leading them on to 
make immense offers, and then refusing. Well, a few 
months ago he died, and his heirs were willing enough to let 
the land go ; but before it coiild be regularly offered for sale, 
the Fluke and Chowder Wells began to flow less and less. 
Their shares fell from 370 to 95 ; the supposed value of the 
land fell with them, and finally the moment arrived when 
we could purchase for a very moderate sum. I see the ques- 
tion in your mind ; why should we wish to buy when tlie 
other wells wore giving out ? There comes in the secret. 
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whicJi is ©ur veritable success. Consider it wliispered in 
your ears, aad locked in yonr bosoms, — totpedoes ! lb w^ 
not tlien generally exploded (to carry out tlie image), so ^e 
boiiglit at tie low figure, in the very nick of time. Within 
a week tlie FUike and Chowder Wells were torpedoed, and 
came back to more than their former capacity ; the sharea 
rose as rapidly as they had fallen, and the central body we 
hold — to which they are, as it were, the two arms — could 
now be sold for ten times what it cost us ! " 

Here Mr. Blessing paused, with, his finger on the map, 
and a light of merited triumph in his eyes. Julia clapped 
her hands, sprang to her feet, and cried : " Trumps at 

"Ay," said he, "wealth, repose for my old days,— 
wealth for us all, if your husband will but take the hand 
I hold out to him. You now know, son-in-law, why the 
endorsement you gave me was of such vital importauoe ; 
the note, as you are aware, will mature in another week. 
Why should you not charge yourself with the payment, 
in consideration of the transfer to you of shares of the 
original stock, already so immensely appreciated in- value? 
I have delayed making any provision, for the sake of 
offering you the chance." 

Julia was about to speak, but restrained herself with 
an apparent effort. 

"I should like to know," Joseph said, "who are asso- 
ciated with yoti in the un Jei'taking ? " 

"Well done, again! Wbere did you get your practical 
shrewdness ? The best men in the city ! — not only the 
Collector and the Sui-veyor, but Congressman Whaley, 
E. D. Stokes, of Stokes, Pirricutt and Company, and even 
the Keverend Doctor Lcilifant. If I had not been an 
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old frienet of Kamiok, the agent who ■ negotiatod the 
purchase, my chance would have been impalpably email. 
I have all ttie doeiiments with me. There has been no 
more spleuJid opportunity sines oi! tecame a power ! 
1 hesitate to advise even one so near to me in such 
matters ; but if you knew the certainties as I know them, 
you would go in with all your available capital. The 
excitement, as you say, liaa reached the country com- 
jnuiiitiea, which are slow to rise and equally slow to 
subside; all oil stock will he in demand, but the Ama- 
ranth, — ' The Blessing,' they wished to call it, but I was 
obliged to decline, for official reasons, — the Amaranth 
shares will he the golden apex of the market ! " 

Juiia looked at Joseph with eager, hungry eyes. He, 
too, was "frariaed and tempted by the prospect of easy 
profit which the scheme held out to him; only the habit 
of his nature resisted, but with still diminishing force. 
" I might venture the thousand," he said. 

" It is no venture ! " Julia cried. " In all tbe specu- 
lations I have heard discussed by pa and his friends, 
there was nothing so admirably managed as this. Such 
a certainty of profit raay never come again. If you 
will be advised by me, Joseph, you will t*ke sliaves to 
the amount of five or ten thousand." 

"Ten thousand is exactly the amount I bold open," 
Mr. Blessing gravely remarked. " That, however, does 
not represent the necessary payment, which can hai'dly 
amount to more than twenty-five per cent, before we 
begin to realize. Only ten per cent, has yet been called, 
so that your thousand at present will secure you an in- 
vestment of ten thousand. Eoally, it seems like a for- 
tunate coincidence." 
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drove Julia wild with desire, and almost took aw*ty Joseph's 
breath. The latter finally said, as they rose from the 
aeasion, late at night : — 

" It ia settled that I take as much aa the thousand will 
cover; but I would rather think over the matter quietly 
for a day or two before venturing further." 

" You must," replied Mr. Blessing, patting him on 
the shoulder. " These things are so new to your experi- 
ence, that they disturb and — I might almost say — alarm 
you. It is like bringing an increase of oxygen into your 
mental atmosphere. (Ha ! a good figure ; for the result 
will be, a richer, fuller life. I must remember it.) But 
you are a healthy oi^aaization, and therefore you are 
certain to see clearly: I can wait with confidence." 

The next morning Joseph, without declaring his pur- 
pose, dro^e to Coventry Forge to consult Philip. Mr. 
Blessing and Julia, remaining at home, went over the 
sliming gi ound again, and yet again, confirming each 
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other in the deterraination to secure it. Even Joseph, as 
he passed up the valley in the mild March weather, taking 
note of the crimson and gold of the flowering spice-huahes 
and maple-trees, coold not prevent his thoughts ftom 
dwelling on the delights of wealth, — society, books, travel, 
and all the mellow, fortunate expansion of life. Involun- 
tsirily, he hoped that Philip'? counsel inight coincide with 
his father-in-law's offer. 

But Philip was not at home. The forge was in full acti- 
vity, the cottage oa the knoll ■was repainted and made 
attractive m vaiious ways, and Philip would soon letiirn 
with his SI ter to estihli^h % peimanent home Joseph 
fovinl the sign spiritual of his fiienl la niimLeriess little 
touches and (htn^es it seemed to him that a new soul 
ha 3 pjit«red into the scenery of the place 

A mile 01 two faither up the i^Uey a com[ nv of 
mechanics ax. 1 lab ibis weie ij patently tei mg the old 
Cii^eit mansi n inside out Hoiis* bam, gavden ■ind 
la'nn were undergouig a complete tnnsformatnn While 
he paused at the entiance of the piivate lane t) tolce a 
survey of the oj eiatu is, Mi Clem on ro le down to him 
fiom the house The Hcjetons he said ivouil mi^ite 
fiom the city etily m May w ik had already commenced 
on the new railway and in ii othei year a difierent hfe 
would come upon the whole neighhoihood 

In the cour'ie of the conieisition Joseph ventuicd to 
sound Mr Cluuson m legaid to the newly foimed oil 
compani s Tie htt r fiankiy confessed thit he hid 
withdiawn from further spec ilati n satisfied with his 
foit lie he jiefp ted to gi^e no of nion fuither than 
that mrney iias till to be male, if piudently placed. 
The Fluke and Chowl^i Wells he said ueip old well 
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known, and profitable. The new application of torpedoes 
had restored their failing flow, and the stock had recovered 
from its temporaiy depreciation. Hja own venture had 
heen made in anotlier part of the region. 

The atmosphere into which Joseph entered, on return- 
ing horoe, took away all further power of resistance. 
Tempted already, ajid impressed by what he had learned, 
he did what his wife and father-in-law desired. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Hayisq assumed tlio payment of Mr. Elessmg'a note, 
as tke first instalment upon his stock, Josepli was com- 
pelled to prepare liiinself for future emergencies. A year 
must atUl elapse before the term of the mortgage upon 
his farm would expire, but the sums he had invested for 
the purpose of meeting it when due must be held ready 
for use; The assurance of great and certain profit in the 
mean time rendered this step easy ; and, even at the worst, 
he reflected, there would be no difficulty in prociuing a 
new mortgage whereby to liquidate the old, A notice 
which he received at this time, that a, second assessment 
of ten per cent, on the. Amaranth stock had been made, 
was . both unexpected and diaqiiieting. Mr. Blessing, 
however, accompanied it with a letter, making clear not 
only, the necessity, hut the admirable wisdom of a greater 
present outlay than had been anticipated. So the first 
of April — the uswal business aimiversary of the neighbor- 
hood — went smoothly by. Money was plenty, the Asten 
■credit. had always been sornid, and Joseph tasted for the 
fii'st time a pleasant sense of power in so easily receiving 
and transferring considerable sums. 

One result of the venture was the development of a new 
phase in Julia's nature. She not only accepted the future 
profit as certain, but she had apparently calculated its exact 
arooant and framed her plans accordingly. If she had been 
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huiailiatecl by the eharficter of Joseph's first b 
action with her father, she now made aoienda for it. " Pa" 
was their good genius. " Pa " was the agency whereby they 
should achieve wealth and social importauce. Joseph now 
had the clearest evidence of the difference between ft man 
who knew the world and waa of value in it, and their slow, 
dull-headed country neighbors. Indeed, Julia seemed to 
consider the Asten property as rather contemptible beside 
the splendor of the Blessing scheme. Her gratitude for a 
quiet home, her love of country life, her disparagement of 
the shams and exactions of " society," were given u.p as sud- 
denly and coolly aa if she had never affected them. She 
gave herself no pains to make the transition gradual, and 
thus lessen its shock. Periiaps she supposed that Joseph's 
fresh, unsuspicious nature was so plastic that it had already 
sufficiently taken her impr^s, and that he would easily for- 
get the mask she had woni. If so, she was seriously mis- 
He saw, ■vnth a deadly chiU of the heart, the change in 
her manner, — a change so complete that another face oon- 
f t 1 him t th til ther heart beat beside 

Ii th diahall -^i 1 mai la e-1 1 He saw the gentle 

d p nlfmth ylll iiig the cold, flinty pupils 
shld th ft [p Ifth hlf pened tips waa lost 
tl ig d 1 t CI 1 mp which now seemed 

h 1 t al t th all tl 1 ght 1 p d nt gestures, the ten- 
1 rs f f t h will pi asure, had. rapidly 

t f m d tl m 1 nt xf of command. or ob- 

t n t tan B t fh p t fa loving man ia 

qu 1 1 tl t f 1 m h was silent, although 

hi In in se of outrage. 

Once it happened, tlint after Julia had been unusjially 
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eloijiieiit concerniHg " what pa is doing for us," and what 
.use they should make of ''pa's moaey, as I call it," Joseph 
quietly remarked : — 

"You seem to forget, Julia, that -without my money not 
much coidd have been done." 

An angry color came into her face ; hut, on second thought, 
she heut her head, and murmured in an offended Yoice : " It 
is very mean and ungenerous in you to refer to our tempo- 
rary poverty. You might forget, by this time, the help pa 
■wag coHipelled to ask of you." 

"I did not think of that!" he exclaimed, "Besides, 
you did not seem entirely satisfied with my help, a,t the 

" 0, liow you misunderstand me ! " she groaned. " I 
only wished to know the extent of his need. He is so 
generous, so considerate towards us, tliat wo only guess his 
misfortune at the last moment." 

The possibility of being unjust silenced Joseph. There 
were tears in Julia's voice, and he imagined they would soon 
rise to her eyes. After a long, uncomfortable pause, he 
said, for the sake of changing the subject : " What can have 
become of El wood Withers? I Iiave not seen him for 
months." 

" I don't think you need care to know," she remarked. 
" He's a rough, vulgar follow : it's just aa well if he keeps 
away from us." 

" Julia ! he is my friend, and must always be welcome to 
•me. You were friendly enough towards him, and towards 
all the neighborhood, last summei- : how is it that you have 
not a good word to say now ? " 

He spoke warmly and indignantly. Julia, however, look- 
ed at him witli a calm, smiling face. " It is very simple," 
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she said, "You will agree witL me,, in another year. A 
guest, as I was, must try to see only tiie pleasant side of 
people: that's our duty; and ao I enjoyed — as much as I 
could — the rusticity, the awkwardness, the ignorance, the 
(now, don't be vexed, dear !)— the vulgarity oi your fiiend. 
As one of IJie society of the neighborhood, as a resident, I 
am not hound by any such delicacy. I take the same right 
to judge and select as I should take anywhere. Unless I 
am to be hypocritical, 1 cannot — towards you, at least — 
conceal my real feelings. How shall I ever get you to see 
the difference between yourself and these people, unless I 
eoiitinualiy point it out? You are modest, and don't lilce 
to acknowledge your own superiority." 

She rose from the table, laughing, and went out of the 
room humming a lively air, leaving Joseph to make the best 
of her words. 

A few days after this the work on the branch railway, 
extending down the valley, reached a point where it coiild 
be seen from the Asten farm. Joseph, on riding over to in- 
spect the operations, was surprised to find Elwood, who had 
left his father's place and become a sub-contractor. Tlie 
latter showed his hearty delight at their meeting. 

" I've been meaning to come up," he said, " but this is a 
busy time for me. It's a chance I couldn't let slip, and now 
that I've taken hold I must hold on, I begin to thiiik this 
is the thing I was made for, Joseph," 

" I never tliought of it before," Joseph answered, " and yet 
I'm sure you are right. How did you hit upon it ? " 

"Z didn't; it was Mr. Held." 

" Philip ? " 

" Him. You know I've been hauling for the Forge, and 
so it tu^^ed up by degrees, as I may say. He's at home. 
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and, I expect, looliing for yon. But Low are you now, 
really ? " 

Etwood's qiiestion meant a great deal more tlian lie knew 
how to say. Suddenly,, iu a flash of memory, their talk of 
the previous year returned to Joseph's mind ; he saw his 
friend's true instincts and his own blindness as never he- 
fore. But he must dissemble, if po^ble, with that strong, 
rough, kiadly face before liim. 

" O," he said, attempting a cheerful air, " I am one of the 
old folks now. You must come up — " 

The. recollection of Julia's words cut short the invitation 
upon his lips, A shaip pang went through his heart, and 
the treacherouR blood crowded to his fjioe al! the more that 
he tried to hold it ba«k. 

" Come, and I'll show you where we're going to make 
the cutting," Elwood quietly said, taking him by the arm. 
Joseph fancied, thenceforth, that there was a special kind- 
ness in his manner, and the suspicion seemed to rankle in 
his mind as if he had been slighted by Ms friend. 

As before," to rary the tedium of lus empty life, so, now, to 
escape from the knowledge which he found himself more and 
more powerless to resist, he busied himself beyond all need 
■with the work of the iarm. Pliilip had returned with his 
sister, he knew, but after the meeting with Elwood lie shrank 
with a painful dread from Philip's heart-deep, intimate eye. 
Julia, however, all the more made use of the soft spring 
weather to survey the social ground, and choose where to 
take her stand. Joseph scarcely knew, indeed, how exten- 
sive her operations had been, until she announced an invita- 
tion to dine with the Hopetons, who were now in possession 
of the renovated Calvert place. She enlarged, more than 
was. necessary, on the distinguished city position of the 
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family, and the iraportance of " calth'ating " Ita country 
members. Joseph's single brief meeting with Mr, Hope- 
ton — who was a short,, solid man, in ripe middle age, of a 
thoroughly cosmopolitan, though not a remarkably intellec- 
tual stamp — had been agreeable, and he recognized the obli- 
gation to be neighborly. Therefore he readily accepted the 
invitation on his own grounds. 

"Wlien the day arrived, Julia, after spending the morning 
over her toilet, came forth resplendent . in rosy silk, bright 
and daazling in complexion, and with all her former grace of 
languid eyelids and parted lips. The void in Joseph's heart 
grew wider at the siglit of her; for he perceived, aa never 
before, her consummate skill in assuming a false character. 
It seemed incredible that he should have been so deluded. 
For the first time a feeling of repulsion, which was almost 
disgust, came upon him as he listened to her prattle of de- 
light in the soft weather, and the fragrant woods, and the 
blossoming orchards. Was not, also, this delight assumed? 
he asked- himself : false in one thing, false in all, was the 
fatal logic which tJien and there began its torment. 

The most that was possible in such a short time had been 
achieved on the Calvert place. The house had been bright- 
ened, surrounded by light, airy verandas, and the lawn and 
garden, thrown into one and given into the hands of a skil- 
ful gardener, were scarcely to be recognized. A broad, solid 
gravel-walk replaced the old tan-covered path ; a pretty 
fountain tinkled before the door ; thick beds of geranium 
in flower studded the tnrf, and veritable thickets of rose- 
ti-ees were waiting for June. WiWiin the house, some rooms 
had been thrown together, the walls richly yet harmoniously 
colored, and the sumptuous furniture thus received a proper 
setting. In contrast to the houses of even the wealtliicst 
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fermera, wliich. ex.presseci a nicely reckoned sufficiency of 
comfort, the place had an air of joyous profusion, of a 
wealth which delighted in itself. 

Mr. Hopeton met them with the frank, ofEIiand manner 
of a man of husiness. Hia wife followed, and the two 
guests made a rapid inspection of her as she came down the 
hall. Julia noticed that her crocus-colored dress was high 
in the neck, and plainly trinmied ; that she wore no orna- 
ments, and that the natural pallor of her complexion had 
not been corrected by art. Joseph remarked the simple 
grace of her movement, the large, dark, inscrutahle eyes, the 
smooth bands of her black hair, and the pure though some- 
what lengthened oval of her face. The gentle dignity of her 
mmmer more than refreshed, it soothed him. She was so 
much younger than her husband that Joseph involuntarily 
wondered how they showld have come together 

Tlie greetings were scarcely over befuie Philip ind Made- 
line Held arrived. Juki, with the least httle gutJi of teii- 
derttess, kissed the laltei, whom Philip then presented to 
Joseph for the first time &he had the sime wivy hair as 
her brother, but the golden hue vi aa deepened nearly into 
brown, and her eyes weie i clear hazel It w-is also the 
aame frank, firm face, hut her woman's smile w as so much 
the sweeter as her lipa were lovelier than the man's. Joseph 
seemed to clasp an instant friendship in her offered hand. 

There waa but one other guest, who, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, was Lucy Henderson. Julia concealed whatever she 
might have felt, and made so much reference to their former 
meetings as might satisfy Lucy without conveying to Mra. 
Hopeton the impression of any special intimacy. Lucy 
looked thin and worn, and her black silk dress was not of 
the latest fashion : she seemed to be the poor relation of the 
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company. Joseph' learned ttat she had. takea one of the 
schools in the valley, for the summer. Her raanner to him 
Tvaa as simple, and friendly as ever, but he felt the presence 
of some new element of strength and self-reliance in her nii^ 

His pla«e at dinner was beside Mrs. Hopeton, while 
Lucy — apparently by accident — sat upon the other side of 
the hostess. Philip and the host led the conversation, con- 
fining it too exclusively to the railroad and iron interests ; 
but these finally languished, and gave way to other topics in 
which all could take part, Joseph felt that while the othera, 
except Lucy and himself, were fashioned under different as- 
pects of life, some of which they shai-ed in common, yet that 
their seeming ease and ireedom of communication touched, 
here and there, some invisible limit, which they were care- 
ful aot to pass. Even Philip appeai-ed to bo beyond his 
reach, for the time. 

The country and the people, being comparatively new to 
them, naturally came to be discussed. 

" Mr. Held, or Mr. Aaten,— either of you know both," — 
Mr. Hopeton asked, " what are the principal points of difier- 
ence between society in the city and ia the country ? " 

" Indeed, I know too little of the city," said Joseph. 

" And I know too little of the country, — ^here, at least," 
Philip added. " Of course the same passions and prej udicea 
come into play everywhere. There are circles, there are 
jealousies, ups and downs, scandals, suppressions, and reha- 
bilitations : it can't be otherwise." 

"Are they not a little worse in the country," said Julia, 
"because — I may ask the question here, among its— there is 
less refinemoat of manner ? " 

" If the external forms are ruder," Philip resumed, " it 
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may be an advantage, iu one sense. Hypocrisy cannot be 
developed into an art." 

Julia bit her lip, and was silent. 

"But are the conntiy people, hereabouts, so rough?" Mrs. 
Hopeton asked. " I confess that they don't seem so to me. 
What do yon say, Miss Henderson? " 

" Perhaps I am not an impaa^ial witness," Lucy answered. 
" We care less about what is called. ' manners ' than the city 
people. We have bo flsed rules for dress and behavior, — only 
we don't like any one to differ too much from the rest of us," 

" That's it ! " Mr. Hopeton cried; " the tyrannical level- 
ling sentiment of an imperfectly developed community ! 
Fortunately, I am beyond its reach." 

Julia's eyes sparkled : alie looked across the table at Jo- 
seph, with a triumphant air, 

Philip suddenly raised his head. "How would you cor- 
rect it ? Sinxply by resistance ? " he asked. 

Mr, Hopeton laughed. "I should no doubt got myself 
into a homet's-nest. Ko ; by indifference ! " 

Then Madeline Held spoke. "Excuse me," she said; "but 
is indifference possible, even if it were right ? ■ Ton seem to 
take the levelling spirit for granted, without looking into its 
ciiara«ter and causes ; there must be some natural sense of 
justice, no matter how imperfectly society is developed. We 
are members of this community, — at least, PhUip and I cer- 
tainly consider ourselves so,— and I am determined not to 
judge it without knowledge, or to offend what may be only 
mechanical habits of thought, unless I can see a sure advan- 
tage in doing so." 

Tiacj Henderson looked at the speaker witt a bright, 
grateful face, Joseph's eyes wandered from her to Julia, 
who was silent and watchful. 
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" But I have no time for such cousoienticnis studies," !&■. 
Hopeton resiimed. " One can be satisfied with half a dozen 
neighbors, and let the mass go. Indiflereoce, after all, ia the 
beat philosopliy, "What do you say, Mr. Held ? " 

" Indifference 1 " Philip eelioftd, A dark flush came into 
his ffwje, and he was silent a moment, " Tes ; our heai'ts are 
incouTenient appendages. We suffer a deal from unneces- 
sary sympathies, and from imagining, I suppose, that others 
feel them as we do. These uneasy features of society are 
simply tie effort of nature to find some occupation for braiiia 
otherwise idle^or empty. Teach the people to think, and 
tliey will disappear." 

Joseph stai-ed aC Philip, feeling that a secret bitterness was 
hidden under his careless, mocking air. Tilrs. Hopeton rose, 
and the company left the table. Madeline Held had a 
troubled expression, but there was an ei^r, singular bright- 
ness in Julia's eyes. 

" Emily, let us Irave coffee on the Terajida," said Mr. 
Hopeton, leading the way. He had already half forgotten 
the subject of conversation: hia own expressions, in fact, 
had been made veiy much at random, for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping up the fiow of talk. He had no very 
fixed views of any kind, beyond the sphere of his business 

Philip, noticing the impression lie had made on Joseph, 
drew him to one side. " Don't seriously remember my 
words against me," he said ; " you were sorry to hear them, 
I know. All I meant was, that an over-sensitive tendemesa 
towards everybody is a fault. Besides, I was provoked to 
answer him in liia own vein." 

" But, Philip ! " Joseph whispered, " suoli worda tempt 
me I What if they were true ? " 
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Pkilip grasped his arm with a painftil force. " They 
never can. ho ti'ue to yoii, Joseph," he said. 

Gay and pleasant aa the company seemed to be, each one 
felt a secret sense of relief when it came to an cncl. As Jo- 
seph droTO homewards, silently. recaJlLng ■wiiat had been 
said, Julia interrupted his reSeotioiis with : " Well, what do 
yow think of the Hopetons ? " 

" She is an interesting woman," he answered. 

"But reserved; and she sho'vra very little taste in dress. 
However, I suppose yon hardly noticed anything of the 
kind. She feept Lucy Henderson beside her aa a foil ; Ma- 
deline Held would have been damaging." 

Joseph only partly guessed her meaning ; it was repug- 
nant, and he determined to avoid its further discussion. 

" Hopeton is a shrewd hnsinesa man," Julia continiAod, 
" hut he cannot compare with her for shrewdness — either 
with her or— Philip Held ! " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I made a discovery before the dinner was over, wliich 
you — innocent, wnsiispecting man that you are — might have 
before your eyes for years, without seeing it. Tell me now, 
honestly, did you notice nothing ? " 

" What should I notice, beyond what was said ? " he asked. 

"That was the least!" she cried; "but, of course, I 
knev,- you couldn't. And perhaps you won't believe me, 
when I tell you that Philip Held; — your particular friend, 
your heivj, for aught I know, your pattern of virtue and 
character, and ail tliat ia manly and noble, — that Phihp 
Held, I say, is furiously in love with Mrs. Hopeton 1 " 

Joseph started as if be had been shot, and turned around 
with an angry red on his brow. " Julia ! " he said, " how 
dare you speak so of Philip ! " 
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She langhed, " Becanae I dare to speak the truth, wlie'n 
I see it. I thought I should surprise you. I remembered 
a certain rum6r I liad heard before sho was married,— wliile 
she was Emily Marrable, — and I watched them closer than 
they guessed. I'm certain of Phiiip : aa for her, she's a 
deep creature, and she was on her guard ; but they aro 
near neighbors." 

Joseph was thoroughly aroused and indignant, "It'ia 
your own fancy ! " he exclaimed. "You hate Phihp on 
account of that affair with Clementina ; but you ought to 
have some respect for the woman whose hospitality you 
have accepted ! " 

" Bless me ! I have any quitniity of respect both for. her 
and her furniture. Ey the by, Joseph, our parlor would 
furnish better thaa, hers ; I have been thinting of a few 
changes we might make, which would wonderfully improve 
the house. As for Philip, Clementina was a fool. She'd 
be glad enough to have him now, but in theSe matters, once 
gone is gone for good. Somehow, people who marry for 
love very often get rich afterwards,— ourselves, for in- 
stance." 

It was some time before Joseph's excitement subsided. 
He !md resented Julia's suspicion as dishonorable to Philip, 
yet he could not banish the conjecture. of its possible truth. 
If Philip's affected cynicism had tempted him, Julia's un- 
blushing assumption of the existence of a passion which was 
forbidden, and therefore positively guilty, seemed to stain 
the pure testure of his nature. The lightness with which 
she spoke of the matter was even more abhorrent to him 
than the assertion itself; the malicious satisfaction in the 
tones of her voice had not escaped his ear, 

" Julia," he said, just before they readied home, " do not 
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mention your fancy to another soul than me. It wouH 
reflect discreclit on yon." 

" Yon a/re innocent," slie answered. " And. you are not 
complimentary. If I have any remarkabb quality, it is 
tact. Whenever I apeak, I shall know the effect before- 
hand ; even pa, with all his official experience, ia no matcJi 
for me in this line, I see what fclie Hopetons are after, and 
I mean to show theni that we were first in the field. Don't 
be concerned, you good-, excitable creature, you are no match, 
for sucb well-dnlled people. Let me alone, and before the 
Bummer is over las will give the law to the ne^hborhood I " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The bare, repulsive inexorable truth was revealed at last. 
There was no 1 iigHr any foothold frr doubt, any possibility 
of coQtiniimg his deapprate self deceit Pi cm that day all 
the joy the ti tst, the hope seemtil to fede out of Joseph's 
life. What hid been lost was metrievable the delusion 
of a few month? had fixe I hi& fate fore^ ei 

His sen&e of outtij,? was so atroig and keen — ao burned 
upon his cmsciousness as to affect him like a dull pbysical' 
pain^that d just anl temperate leview of hia situation was 
impossible F dw m one thing false m all that was the 
single, inevitable «>n(,hision Of couise &h.e had never e'^en 
loved bim. Hei loy maiden awa, bei waim abandonment 
to feeling, her very tears and bluahes, weie artfully simu- 
lated : perhaps, indeed, she had laughed m her heirt, yea, 
sneered, at his credulous tenderness ! Het i^i^umption of 
rule, therefore, became an arrogance not to be borne What 
right bad she, guilty of a crime for wliioh there is no name 
and no punisiiment, to reverse the secret justice of the soul, 
and claim to be rewarded ? 

So reasoned Joseph to himself, in his solitary broodings ; 
but the spell was not so entirelv broken as he imagined 
Sternly as he might have resolved in advance, there wa*, a 
glamour in her mask of cheerfulness and gentleness, whii,h 
made hia resolution seem hard and ciuel In hei presence 
he could not eleai'ly remember his ^longa the p^st delusion 
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had been a reality, nevertheless ; and ho could make no 
(issei-tioii wliich did not involve hia own miserable humiiia- 
tion. Thus the depth and vital force of .hw struggle covild 
not be guessed by Julia. Ste saw only irritable moods, the 
natural male resistanije which she had often remarked in her 
father, ^-perhaps, alio, the annoyance of giviag up certain 
" romantic " fancies, which she believed to be common to all 
young men, and never permanent. Even an open rupti-ire 
could not have pushed them apart so rapidly as this hollow 
external routine of hfe. 

Joseph took the earliest opportunity of visiting Philip, 
■whom, he found busy in forge and foundry. " This ■wotdd be 
the life for you ! " he said : " we deal only with physical 
forces, human and elemental : we direct and create power, 
yet still obey the eommand to put money in our purs^" 

" Is that one secret of your strength ? " Joseph asked. 

" Who told you that I had aay ? " 

" I feel it," said Joseph ; and even as he said it he re- 
membered Julia's unworthy suspicion. 

" Come up and sea Madeline a moment, and the home 
she has made for me. We get on very well, for brother and 
sister — especially since her will is about as stubborn as mine." 

Madeline was very bright and cheerful', and Joseph, cer- 
tainly, saw no s%ns of a stubborn will in her feir face. She 
was very simply dressed, and busy with some task of 
Meedle-work, which she did not lay aside. 

" You might pass already for a member of our commu- 
nity," he could not help saying. 

" I think your most democratic farmers will accept me," 
fihe answered, " when they learn that I am Philip's house- 
keeper. The only dispute we have had, or are likely to 
have, is in relation to tKe salary." 
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" She is an inconsisteiit creature, Joseplj," said Pliilip. 
" I was obliged to offer her aa much as she earned hj her 
mtiaic-Ie^ons before she, would come at all, and uow sha 
can't find work enough to balance it." 

" How can I, Philipj when yow tempt me every day 
with walks and i-ides, botany, geology, and sketching from 
nature f " 

So much frank, aftectionate confidence showed itself 
through the playful gossip of the two, that Joseph was at 
once comforted and pained. " If I had only had a sister ! " 
he sighed to Philip, as they walked down the knoll. 

The friends took the valley road, Joseph leading his 
horse by the bridle. Tlie stream was full to its banks, and 
ciystal clear : shoals of young fishes passed like drifted 
leaves over the pebbly ground, and the fragrant water- 
beetles skimmed the surface of the eddies. Overhead the 
vatdte of the great elms and sycamores were filled with the 
green, deliciows illumination of the tender foliage. It waa 

Yet the first words Philip spoke, after a long silence, 
were : " Slay I speak now ? " There was infinite love and 
pity in his voice. He took Joseph by tlie hand. 

" Tes," the latter whispered. 

"It has come," Philip continued; "yow cannot hide it 
from yourself any longer. My pain is that I did not dare 
to warn you, though at the risk of losing your friendship. 
There was so little timer—" 

"Tou did try to warn me, Philip ! I have recalled your 
word^ and the trouble in your face as you spoke, a thou- 
sand times. I was a fool, a blind, miserable fool, and my 
foUy has ruined my life ! " 

" Strange," said Philip, musingly, " that only a perfectly 
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good and pure nature can fall into aucli a wretcheil snare. 
And yet 'Virtue is its own reward,' is diiined into our 
ears ! It is Hell for a single fault : nay, not even a fault, 
an innocent mistake ! But let us see wLat can be done : 
is there no commoii gronnd whereon yonr natures can 
stand together ? If there should be a child — " 

Joseph shuddered. " Once it seemed too great, too won- 
derful a hope," ha said, " but now, I don't dare to wisli for 
it. Philip, I am too sorely hurt to think clearly : there is 
nothing to do but to wait. It is a miserable kind of com- 
fort to me to have your sympathy, hut T fear you cajinot 

Philip saw that he eould bear no more : his face was pale 
to the lips and his hands trembled. He led him to the bank. 
Bat down beside him, and iaid his arm about his neck. The 
silence and the caress vrere more soothing to Joseph than 
any words ; he soou became calm, and reraerabeted an im- 
portant part of his errand, which was to acquaint Philip 
with the oil speeulation, and to ask his advice. 

They discussed the matter long and gravely. With all his 
questions, and the somewhat imperfect information which 
Joseph was able to give, Philip conld not satisfy himself 
whether the scheme was a simple swindle or a well-eoni- 
sidered business venture. Two or three of the names were 
respectable, but the chief agent, Kanuck, was unknown to 
him ; moreover, Mr. Blessing's apparent prominence in 
the undertaking did not iiispire him with much conildence. 

"How much have you already paid on the stock? "he asked, 

" Three instalments, which, Mr. Blessing thinks, is all 
that will be called for. However, I have the money for a 
fourth, shonld it be necessary. He writes to me that the 
stock has already risen a hundred per cent, in value." 
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" If tliat is SO," said Philip, " 1st me advise you to sell 
half of it, at once. Tke sum recQiTecl will cover your liabil- 
ities, and fclie lialf yoii retiin i5 ■> venture will give von 
no further anxiety." 

" I had thought of t]id,t yet I am s e th t mi fathei 
in-law will oppose such a step with all his might Yo i 
must know him, PhiUp tell me frankly j i o[ m n of 
his character," 

" Blessing helongs to a clibs famil ir eno gh t re 
Philip aiawered; "yet I do bt whether j u v il con 
prehend it. He is » swagge in -iniiable maojuficent 
adventurer; never puijoselj 1 shone^t I am s re jet 
sometimes engaged in t -ansact ona that wo ild not bear 
much scrutiny. His hfe has been one of «ps and downs. 
After a successful speculation, he is luxurious, open-handed, 
and absurdly self-confident ; his success is soon flung away ; 
he tliea good-humoredly descends to povei-ty, because he 
never believes it can last long. He is unreliable, from his 
over-sanguine temperament; and yet this very temper- 
ament gives Mm a certain power and influence. Some of 
our best men are on familiar terms with him. They are on 
their guard against his pecuniary approaches, they laugh 
at his extravagant schemes, hut they now and then find 
him useful, I heard Gray, the editor, once speak of him as 
a man ' filled with available enthusiasms,' and I guess that 
phrase hits both his strength and his weakness," 

On the whole, Joseph felt rather relieved tlian disquieted. 
The heart was lighter in his breast as he mounted his horse 
and rods homewards, 

Philip slowly walked forwards, yielding his mind to 
thoughte wherein Joseph was an important but not the prin- 
cipal figure. Was there a positive strength, he asked him- 
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self, in a "wider practical experience of life ? Did such ex- 
perience really atreugtlien the basis o£ character which must 
support a man, when some unexpected moral crisis comes 
upon him ? He knew that he seemed strong, to Joseph ; but 
the latter, so far, was bearing his terrible test with a patience 
drawn from some source of. elemental power. Joseph had 
simply been ignorant : lis had been proud, impatient, and 
— he now confessed to himself— weakly jealous. In both 
cases, a mistake had passed beyond, the plastic stage where 
life may still be remoulded: it had haidened into an inexo- 
rable fate. What was to be the end of it ail ? 

A light footstep inteiTupted hia reflections. He looked 
up, and almost started, on finding himself face to face with 
Mrs. Hopeton. 

Her face was flushed from her walk and the mellow 
warmth of the afternoon. She held a bunch of wild-fiowers, 
—pink azaleas, delicate sigUIarias, ■valerian, and scarlet 
paiated-cup. She first broke the silence by iwking aftei^ 
Madeline. 

" Busy with some im.portant sewing, — curtains, I fancy. 
She is becoming an inveterate .housekeeper," Philip said. 

"I am glad, for hei sake, that she ia here. And it must 
be very pleasant for yow, after all your wanderings." 

"I must look on it, I suppose," Philip answered, " as the 
only kind of a home I shall ever have, — while it lasts. But 
Madeline's life must not be mutilated because mine happens 
to be." 

The warm color left Mrs. Hopeton's fece. She strove to 
make her voice cold and steady, as she said : " I am sorry 
to see you growing so bitter, Mr. Held." 

"I don't think it is my proper nature, Mrs. Hopetou. 
But you startled me out of a retrospect which had exhaust- 
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ed my capacity for self-reproach, and was about to become 
self-cursiiig. There is no bitt«rjiess quite equal to thai] of 
seeing how weakly one Las thrown away, an irrecoverable 
fortune," 

She stood before Lim, silent and disturbed. It was im- 
possible not to understand, yet it seemed equally impossible 
to answer bira. She gave one glance at bis earnest, dark 
gray eyes, his handsome manly face, and the sprinkled 
glosses of sunshine on hia golden hair, and felt a chill strike 
to her heart. She moved a step, as if to end the inter- 

" Only one moment, Mrs, Hopeton — Emily ! " Philip 
cried, " "We may not meet again — thus — for yeara, I will 
not needlessly rec^ the past. I only mean to speak of my 
offenue,^to acknowledge it, and exonerate you from any 
share in tho misunderstanding which— made us what we 
are. You cannot feel the burden of an unpardoned fault ; 
but will you not allow me to lighten mine ? " 

A softer change came over her stately form. Her arm re- 
Ias;ed, and the wild-flowers fell upon the ground. 

" I was wrong, first," Philip went on, " in not frankly con- 
fiding to you the knowledge of a boyish illusion and dis- 
appointment. I had been heartlessly treated : it was a silly 
aft'air, not worth the telling now; but the leaven of mistrust 
it left behind was not fully worked out of my nature. Then, 
too, I had private troubles, which my pride — sore, jwst then, 
from many a tiifling prick, at which I should now laugh — 
led me t« conceal. I need not go over the appearances 
■wliicli provoked me into a display of temper as unjust as it 
was unmanly, — it is enoiigh to say that ali circumstances 
combined to make me impatient, suspicious, fiercely jealous. 
I never paused to reflect that you could not know the series 
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of ^gravationa ■wHch preceded our misunderatanding. I 
did not guess how fer I vraa giving expression to thew^, and 
nnconsoiously transferring to you the offences of others. 
Hay, I exacted a completer surrender of your woman's 
pride, because a woiuan had stSready chosen to make a play- 
thing of my green boy-love. There is no use in speating of 
any of the particidara of our qwarrel ; for I confess to you 
that I -was recklessly, miaerahly ■wrong. But the time has 
come when you can afibrd to be generous, when you can 
allow yourself to speak my forgiveness. Not for the 
sake of anything I might have been to you, but as a 
true woman, dealing with her . brother-man, I ask your par- 
Mrs. Hopetou could not banish the memory of the old 
tenderness which pleaded for PhUip iu her heart. He had 
spoken no word which could offend or alarm her ; they were 
safely divided by a gulf which might never be bridged, and 
perhaps it was well that a pitrely human reconciliation 
should now clarify what was turbid in the past, and reunite 
them by a bond pure, though eternally sad. She came slow- 
ly towards him, and gave him her hand. 

" All is not only pardoned, Philip," she said, " but it is 
now doubly my duty to forget it. Do not suppose, however, 
that I have had no other than reproachful memories. My 
pride was as unyielding as yours, for it led me to the defiance 
■which you could not then endure. I, too, was haughty 
and imperious. I recall every word I uttered, and I know 
that you have not forgotten them. But lot there be equal 
and final justice between xis : forget my words, if you can, 
and forgive me ! " 

Philip took her hand, and held it softly in his own. No 
power on earth could have prevented their eyes from meet- 
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ing. Out of the far-off distance of all dead joys, over all 
abysses of fate, the sole pover which time and will are pow- 
erless to tame, took swiffc possession of their natures. 
Piiilip'a eyes were darkened and softened by a film of gath- 
eiing teai^ : he cried in a broken voice : — 

"Yes, pardon! — but I thought pardon might be peace. 
Eoi-get ? Yes, it would be easy to forget the jiast, if, — O 
Emily, we have never been parted nntil now ! " 

She had withdrawn her hand, and covered her face. He 
saw, by the convulsive tremor of her frame, that she was 
fiercely suppressing her emotion. In another m.oment she 
looked wp, pale, cold, and almost defiant, 

" Why should you say more ? " she asked. " Mutual 
forgiveness is our duty, and there the dnty ends. Leave me 

Philip knew that he had betrayed himself. Not daring 
to speak another word he bowed and walked rapidly away. 
Mrs. Hopeton stood, with her hand pressed upon her 
bosom, until he had disappeared among the farther trees: 
then she sat down, and let her withheld tears flow 
freely. 

Presently the merry whoops and calls of children met her 
ear. She gathered together the fallen ilowers, rose and took 
her way across the meadows towards a iittle stone school- 
house,- at the foot of the nearest hill. Lncy Hender- 
son already advanced to meet her. There was etili an 
hour or two of sunshine, but tlie mellow, lajiguid heat 
of the day was over, and the breeze wiimowing down 
the valley brought with it the smell of the blossoming 
vernal grass. 

The two women felt themselves drawn towards each other, 
though neither liad as vet divinod the source of tlieir affec- 
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tionate instinct. Now, looking upon Lucy's pure, gently 
firm, and reliant face, Mrs. Hopeton, for the second or third 
time in hor life, yielded to a sudden, powerful impulse, and 
said ; " Lucy, I foresee tliat I sliall need the love and tlie 
trust of a true woman : where shall I find it if not in you ? " 

" If mine will content you," said Lucy. 

" O my dear ! " Mrs. Hopeton cried ; "none of us can 
stand alone. God has singular trials for ua, sometimes, and 
the use and the concjuest of a troiible may both become clear 
im the telling of it. The heart can wear itself out with its 
own bitterness. You see, I force ray confidence upon you, 
but I know you are strong to receive it." 

"At lea.t Lucy answeied gravely, *' I have no claim 
to strength ui less I am mlluij, to have it tested," 

" Then let me make the sev^est test at once : I shall 
have iesa couragn if I lelay Can you comprehend the 
nature of a worn in 'j trial when her heart resists her duty ? " 

A. deep 11 sh overspiead Lucy's ficp, but she foned hei 
self to ment Mi Hopeton s gaao Tlie two women were 
silent a moment, then the l^tt r threw hei inos aionnd 
Lucy's neck and kissed hpr 

"Let us walk!" she Eaid ' Wi shill both fmil the woid-> 

They moved away ovpi the fif^ant, shining meadows 
Down the valley, at the foot of the blue cape which w ooed 
their eyes, and perhaps stiggpsted to their hearts that mi a 
terious sense of hope whit,b hes in landscape distam-es, 
Elwood Withers was directing his gang of workmen. Over 
the eastern hill, Joseph Asten stood among liis fields, hardly 
recognizing tlieir joyous growth. The smoke of PhiHp'a 
forge rose above the trees to tlie northward. So many dis- 
appointed hearts, so many tliwarted lives ! What strand 
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shall be twisted out of the broken threads of tliese desti- 
niea, thus drawn so near to each other ? What new 
forces — fetal or beneficent — shall be developed from these 
elements ? 

Mr, Hopetoa, riding homewards along the highway, said to 
himself; " It's a pleasant country, but what alow, humdrum 
lives tlte people lead 1 " 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 



" I HAVE a plan," said. Julia, a weet or two later. " Can 
you guess it ? No, I thint not ; yet you might ! O, how 
lovely tlie light falls on your hair : it is perfect satin ! " 

She had one hand on his shoulder, and ran the fingers of 
the other lightly throiigli his brown locks. Her face, spark- 
ling all over with a witching fondness, was lifted towards his. 
It waa the climax of an amiable mood which had lasted 
three days. 

What young man caji resist a, playful, appealing face, a 
soft, caressing touch? Joseph smiled as he asked, — 

" Is it that I shall wear my hair upon my shoulders, or 
that we shall sow plaster oa the clover-field, as old Bishop 
advised you thfe other day ? " 

" Now you are making fun of my interest ia fanning ; hut 
wait another year 1 I am trying eai-aestly to understand it, but 
only so that ornament — beauty— what was the word in those 
lines you read last night? — may gi-ow out of use. That's 
it — Beauty out of Use ! I know I've hored you a little 
sometimes — -just a little, now, confess it ! — with all my ques- 
tions-; but this is something diflerent. Can't you think of 
miything that would make our home, O so much more beau- 
tiful ? " 

"A grove of palm-trees at the top of the gaiden? Or a 
lake in front, with marble steps leading down to the water ?" 

" Yon perverse Joseph. ! No ; sometliing possible, some- 
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thing practicable,' something handsome, something profitable 1 
Or, are you so old-fashioned that you think we must drudge 
for thirty years, and only take our pleasure after we grow 
rheumatic ? " 

Joseph looked at her with a piizaled, yet cheerful face. 

" You don't understand me yet ! " she exclaimed. " And 
indeed, indeed, I dread to tell you, for one reason : you have 
such a tender regard for old associations,- — not that I'd fcave 
it otherwise, if I eould. I Hke it : I trust I have the same 
feeling; yet a little sentiment sometimes interferes practi- 
cally with the improvement of our Uvea," 

Joseph's curiosity was aroused. "What do you mean, 
Julia?" he asked. 

" No ! " she cried ; " I will not tell you until I have read 
part of pa's letter, which caaie this aftomoon. Take tJio 
arm-cliaiv, and don't interrupt me," 

She seated herself on the window-sill aud opened tie let 
ter. " I saw," she said, " how uaeasy you felt when the call 
came for the fourth instalment of ten per cent, on the Ama- 
ranth shares, especially after I had so much difficulty in per- 
suading you not to sell the half. It surprised me, although 
I knew that, where pa is concerned, there's a good reason for 
everything. Bo I wrote to him the other day, and this is 
what he says,— you remember, Eanuck is the company's 
agent on the spot :— 

" 'Tell Joseph that in matters of finance there's often a 
wheel within a wheel. Blenkinsop, of the Chowder Com- 
pany, managed to get a good grab of our shares through a 
third party, of whom we had not the sliglitest suspicion. I 
3iame no name at present, from motives of prudence. "VVe 
only discovered the circunmtance after the third party left 
for Europe. Looking upon the Chowder as a i-ival, it is our 
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desire, of coTjrse, to extract this entering weilge before it lias 
been thrust into our vitals, and ive can only accomplish the 
end by still keeping secret the discovery of the torjjedoes {aa 
additional expense, I might remark), and caUijig for Iresh 
instalments from all the stockholders. Elenkinsop, not be- 
ing within the inside ring, — and no possibility of his getting 
in ! — will naturally see only the blue of disappointment 
where we see the rose of realized expectations. Already, so 
Kanuck writes to me, negotiationa are on foot which will re- 
lieve our Amaranth of this parasitic growth, and a few weeks — 
days — Lours, in fact, may enable us to explqde and triumpb 1 
I was offered, yesterday, by one of our shrewdest operatoi's, 
who has been silently waiching ua, ten shares of the Sinne- 
mahoning Hematite for eight of ours. Tbink of that, — the 
Sinnemahoning Hematite ! No better stock in the market, if 
you remember the quotations ! . Explain the significance of 
the figures to your husband, aad let bim see that he has— 
biit no, I will restrain myself and make no estimate. I will 
only mention, under the seal of the profoundest secrecy, that 
the miniber of shafts now sinking (or being sunk) will give 
an enormous flowing capacity when the electric spark fires 
the mine, and I should not wonder if our shares then soared 
high over the pinnacles of all previous speculation ! ' 

" No, nor I ! " Julia exclaimed, as she refolded the letter; 
'' it is certain, — positively certain ! I have never known 
the Sinnemahoning Hematite to be less than 147. What do 
you say, Joseph?" 

" I hope it may be true," he answered. " I can't feel so 
certain, while an accident — the discovery of the torpedo-plan, 
for instance — might change the prospects of the Amaranth. 
It win be a great relief when the time comes to ' realize,' aa 
your father says." 
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" You only feel so because it is your first experience ; but 
for your sake I will consent that it shall be the last. We 
shall scarcely need any more than this will bring us ; for, as 
pa saySj a mere competence in the city is a splendid fortune 
in the country. You need leisure for books and travel and 
society, and you shall have it. Now, let ua make a place for 
both ! " 

Thereupon she showed him how the parlor and rear bed- 
room might be thrown into one ; where there were alcoves 
for bookcases and space for a piano ; how a new veranda 
might be added to tlie western end of the house ; how the 
plastering might be renewed, a showy cornice supplied, and 
aa air of elegant lusiiry given to the new apartment. Jo- 
seph saw and listened, conscious at once of a pang at chang- 
ing the ancient order of things, and a temptation to behold 
a more refined comfort in its place. He only asked to post- 
pone the work ; but Julia pressed him so closely, with such 
a multitude of unanswerable reasons, that he finally con- 
sented to let a meghanic look at the house, and make an esti- 
mate of the expense. 

In such cases, the man who deliberates is lost. 

His consent once reluctantly exacted, Julia insisting that 
she would take the whole charge of directing the work, a 
beginning was mjwie without delay, and in a few days the 
ruin was so complete that the restoration became a matter 
of necessity, 

Julia kept her word only too faithfully. With a lively, 
playful manner in the presence of the workmen, hut with a 
cold, iuflexibie obstinacy when they were alone, she departed 
from the original plan, adding showy and expensive features, 
every one of wliich, Joseph presently saw, was devised to 
surpass the changes made by the Hopotons in their new res 
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idence. Hia renioiisti'an.ce8 produced no effect, and lie was 
precluded from a practical interference by the fear of the 
■workmen guessing his domestic trouble. Thus the days 
dragged on, and tlie breach ■widened without an effort on 
either side to heal it. 

The secret of her temporary fondness gave him a.sense of 
positive disgust when it arose in his memory. He now sus- 
pected a selfish purpose in her caresses, and sought to give 
her no chance of repeating them, but in the company of oth- 
ers he was forced to endure a tenderness which, he was sur- 
prised to find, still half deceived him, as it ■wholly deceived 
hia neighbors. He saw, too, — and felt himself powerless to 
change the impression,— that Julia's popularity increased 
■with her knowledge of the people, while their raaoner to- 
■warda him was a shade less frank and cordial than formerly. 
He knew that the changes in his home were so much need- 
less extravagance, to them; and that. Julia's oft-repeated 
phrase (always accompanied ■with a loving look), " Joseph is 
making the old place so beautiful for me I " increased their 
mistrust, while seeming to exalt him as a devoted husband. 

It is aot likely that, she specially intended this result ; 
Tvhile, on the other hand, he somewhat exaggerated its char- 
acter. Her object was simply to retain her growing ascend- 
ency : ■within the limits ■where her peculiar fiiculties had 
been exercised she was nearly perfect ; but she ■was indiffer- 
ent to tracing the consequences of her actions beyond those 
limits. When she ascertained Mr, Chaffinch's -want of faith 
in Joseph's entire piety, she became more regular ia her at- 
tendance at his chwrch, not so much to prejudice her hus- 
band by the contrast, as to avoid the suspicion which he had 
incurred. To Joseph, ho^wever, in the bitterness of his de 
ception, these actions seemed either hostile or heartless; lie 
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■was repelled from the clerirer knowledge of a nature so for- 
eign to Ilia own. So u1;terly foreign : yet how near beyond 
all others it had once seemed I 

It was not a jealousy of the authority she MSumed -wliicli 
turned his heart from her ; it was the revelation of a shal- 
lowness and selfishness not at all rare in the class from 
whicli she came, bnt which his pure, guarded youth had 
never permitted him to suspect ia any hujnan being.- A 
man femiliar with men and women, if he had been caught 
in such toils, would have sooa discovered some manner 
of controlling her nature, for the very shrewdest and fals- 
est have their vulnerable side. It gave Joseph, however, 
so much keen spiritual pain to encounter her in her 
true character, tliat such a course was simply impos- 

Meanwhile the days went by ; the expense of labor and 
material had already doubled the. estijnates made by the 
mechanics ; bills were presented for payment, aad nothing 
was heard from the Amaranth. Money was a necessity, 
and there was no alternative but to obtain a temporary loan 
at a county t-own, the centre of transactions for all the debtr 
ors and creditors of the neighboring country. It was a new 
and disagreeable experience for Joseph to appear in the 
character of a borrower, and he adopted it most reluctantly; 
yet the reality was a greater trial than he had suspected. 
He found that the most preposterous stories of his extrava-- 
gance were afloat. He was transforming his house into a 
castle : he had made, lost, and made again a large fortune 
in petroleum ; he had married a wealthy wife and squander- 
ed her money; he drove out in a carriage with sis white 
horses; he was becoming irregular in his habits and hereti- 
cal in his religious views ; " in short, such marvellous powex-a 
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of inventioa had been exercised that the Arab stoiy-tellera 
were surpasseii by the membera.of that quiet, aluggiali com 
muaity. 

It required all hia self-control to meet the aiispicioiis of 
the m.oiiey-^;ents, and convince thera of tlie true state of 
his circumstances. The loan was obtained, biit after swct a 
wear and tear of flesh and spiiit as made it seem a double 
burden. 

"When te reached home, in the afternoon, Julia instantly 
saw, by his face, that all had not gone right. A slight ef- 
fort, however, enabled her to say cai-elessly and cheerfully,— 

" Have you brought me my supplies, dear ? " 

"Yea," he answered curtly. 

" Here is a letter from pa," she then said. " I opened it, 
because I knew what the subject must be. But if you're 
tired, pray don't read it now, for then yow may be impatient. 
There's a little more delay." 

"Tken I'll not delay to know it," he said, tating the let- 
ter from her hand. A printed slip, calling upon the stock- 
holders of the Amaranth to pay a fifth inatalment, fell out 
of the envelope. Accompanying it there was a hasty note 
from B. Blessing : " Don't be alarmed, my dear son-in-law ! 
Probably a mere form. Elenhdnaop still holds on, but we 
think this will bring him at once. If it don't, we shall very 
likely have to go on v>iih him, eren if it obliges us to unite 
the Amaranth and the Chowder. In any ease, we shall ford 
or bridge this little Rubicon within a fortnight. Have the 
money ready, if convenient, but do not forward unless I 
give the word. We hear, through third parties, that Clem- 
entina (who is now at Long Branch) receives much atten- 
tion from Mr. Spelter, a man of iromeuse wealth, but, I re- 
gret to say, no refiuement." 
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Josep]i smiled grimly when he finished the note. " la 
there never to be an end of humliiig ? " he exclaimod. 

" 'riioEe, now ! " cried Julia ; " I knew you'd be impsr 
tient. You we bo iinacouatomed to great operations. 
Why, the Mnchacho Land Grant — I remember it, because 
pa sold out just at the vrong time — hung on for aeven 

« D — cuise the Muchaoho Land Grant, and the Ama- 
ranth too ! " 

" Are n't you aaiamed I " exclaimed Julia, taking on a 
playful air of offence ; " but you're tired aud hungry, poor 
fello-w ! " Therewith she put her hflnda on his shoulders, 
and raised herself on tiptoe to kiss him. 

Joseph, unable to control his sudden instinct, swiftly 
turned away his head. 

" O you ■wicked husband, you deserve to be punished ! " 
she cried, giving him what was meant to be a light tap on 
tlie cheek. 

It was a light tap, certainly ; but. perhaps a little of the 
annoyance which she banished from her fe«e had lodged, 
unconsciously, in her fingers. They left just sting enough 
to rouse Joseph's heated blood. He started back a step, 
and looked at her with flaming eyes. 

" No more of that, Julia t I know, now, how much your 
arts are irorth. 1 am. getting a vile name in the neighbor- 
hood, — losing my property, — losing my own self-respect, — i 
because I have allowed you to lead me ! Will you be con- 
tent with wliat you have done, or must you go on until my 



Before he had finished speaking she had taken rapid 
counsel with herself, and decided. " Oh, oh ! such words 
to mo ! " she groaned, hiding her face between her hands. 
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" I never tliought you could be so cruel ! I had mich pleas- 
are in seeing you ricli and free, in trying to make your 
home beautiftil ; and now tliis little delay, wMuh no busi- 
ness man would think anything of, seems to change your 
very nature ! But I will not think it's your true self : 
somethiDg has worried you to-day, — you have heard some 
foolish story — " 

" It is not the worry of to-day," lie interrupted, ia haste 
to state his whole grievance, before his weak heart had 
time to soften again, — " it ia the worry of months past ! It 
is because I thought you true and kind-hearted, aad I find 
you selfish and hypocritical ! It ia very well to lead me 
into serious expenses, while so much ia at stake, and now 
likely to be loat, — it is very well to make my home beauti- 
ful, especiaJly when you can outshine Mrs. Hopeton ! It is 
easy to adapt yourself to the neigbbora, and keep on the 
right side of them, no matter how much your husband's 
cliaracter may suffer in the process 1 " 

" That will do ! " said Julia, suddenly becoming i-igid. 
She lifted her bead, and apparently wiped the teara from 
her eyes. "A little more and it would he too much for 
even me ! What do I care for ' the neighbors ' ? persona 
whose ideas and tastes and habits of life are so different 
from mine ? I have endeavored to be friendly with them 
for yoitr sake ; I have taken special pains to accommodate 
myself to their notions, just because I intended they ahould 
justify you in choosing me ! I believed — for you told me 
so — that there was no calculatioQ in love, that money was 
dross in comparison ; and how could I imagine that you 
would ao soon put up a balance and begin to weigh the 
two 1 Am I your wife or your slave ? Have I an equal 
share in what is yours, or am I here merely to ii 
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If tliere is to be a question of dollars nsxd cents between us, 
pray have my allowance fixed, so that I may not overstep 
it, and may save myself from such reproaches ! I knew 
yoTi wonld be disappointed in pa's letter : I have heen ans- 
ions and imeasy since it came, through my sympathy with, 
you, and was ready to make any sacrifice that might relieve 
your mind ; and now yon seem to be full of unkindness and 
injustice ! . "What shall I do, O what skall I do ? " 

She threw herself -upon a sofa, weeping hysterically. 

" Julia ! " he cried, both shocked and startled by her 
words, " yo\i purposely misunderstand me. Think how con- 
stantly I have yielded to yovt, gainst my own better judg- 
ment ! When have yon considered my wishes ? " 

" "When ? " she repeated : then, addressing the cushion 
with a hopeless, melancholy air, "he asks, whenl. How 
could I misunderstand you? your words were as plain aa 
daggers. ' If you were not aware how sharp they were, call 
them hack to your mind when these mad, unjust suspicions 
have left you ! I trusted you so perfectly, I was looking 
forward to snch a happy future, and now — now, all seems so 
dark 1 It is like a flash of lightning : I am weak and giddy : 
leave me, — I can hear no more ! " 

She covered her face, and sobbed wretchedly, 

" I am satisfied that jQi\ are not aa ignorant as you pro- 
fess to be," was aU Joseph could say, as he obeyed her com- 
mand, and left the room. He was vanquished, he knew, 
and a little confused by his wife's unexpected way of taliiug 
his charges in flank instead of meeting them in front, as a 
man would have done. Cotdd slie he sincere? he asked 
himself. Was she really, so ignorant of herself, as to believe 
all .that she had uttered? There seemed to be not the 
shadow of hypocrisy in her grief aiid indignation. Her 
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tears were real : then why not her smiles and 
ther she waa horribiy, incredibly felse,— i 
dared dream her to be, — or so fatally 
ture that nothing short of a miracle could 
her. One thing only was certain : there i 
fldence between, tkem, and there might nevei 
He walked slowly forth from the house. 



I than he 
enlighten 



and 



whither his feet were leading Mm. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 



( THE UAILEOAD TRACK. 



Still walking, witk bent head, aiid a braiu which vainly 
strove to work its way to cletiniess through the perplexities 
of his heart, Joseph went on. When, weajied at last, 
though not consciously calmer, lie paused and looked about 
him., it was like ■waking from a dream. Some instinct had 
guided him on the way to Philip's forge : the old road had 
been moved to accommodate the new brauch railway, and a 
rapid ring of hammers came up from the embankment below. 
It was near the point of the hill where Lucy's sciioolhouBe 
stood, and even as he looked she came, accompanied by her 
scholars, to watch Uie operation of laying the track. El- 
wood "Withers, hale, simbumt, full of lusty life, walked along 
the sleepers directing the workmen. 

" He was right, — only too right ! " muttered Joseph to 
himself. " Why could I not see with his eyes ? ' It's the 
bringing up,' he would say ; but that is not all. I have 
been an innocent, confiding boy, and thought that years and 
acres had made me a man. 0, she understood me — she un- 
derstands me now ; but in spite of her, God helping mo, I 
shall yet be a man." 

Elwood ran down the steep side of the embankment, 
greeted Lucy, and helped her to the top, the children follow- 
ing with whoops and cries. . 

" Would it have been differont," Joseph further solilo: 
qnized, "if Lucy a,iid 1 had loved and married? It ia 
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hanily treating Elwood fairly to siippose sncli a tiling, yet 
— a year ago — I might liave loved her. It is better as it ia : 
I should have stepped upon a, true man's heart. Have they 
drawn nearer ? and if so, does he, with hia aturdier natore, 
hia surer knowledge, find no flaw in her perfections ? " 

A morbid curiosity to watoh the two suddenly came upon 
him. He clambered over the fence, crosaed the narrow atrip 
of meadow, and mounted the embankment. Elwood's back 
waa towards him, and he was just saying : " It all comes of 
taking an interest in what your're doing. The practical 
part is easy enough, when you once have the principles. I 
can manage the theodolite already, but I need a little show- 
ing when I come to the calculations. Somehow, I never 
cared much about study before, but here it's all applied as 
soon as you've learned It, and that fixes it, like, ia your head," 

Lucy "was listening with an earnest, friendly interest on 
Lex- face. She scarcely saw Josepli until lie stood before her. 
After the first alight surprise, her manner towards him was 
quiet and composed ; Elwood's eyes were bright, and there 
was a fresh intelligence in his appearance. The habit of 
command had already given him a certain, dignity, 

"How can Xget knowledge which maybe applied as soon 
as learned ? " Joseph asked, endeavorir^ to assume the man- 
ner furthest from hia feelings. " I'm still at the foot of the 
class, Lucy," he added, turning to ier, 

"How?" El wood replied, " I should say by going around 
the world alone. That would be about the same for you as 
what these ten miles I'm overseeing are to me, A little 
goes a great way with me, for I can only pick up one thing 
at a time," 

" What kind of knowledge are you looking for, Joseph ? " 
Iiucy gravely asJted, 
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" Of mj-self,-' said he, and liia ime grew dark. 

" That's a true word ! " Elwood involuntarily exclaimed. 
He then caught Lucy's eye, and awkwwdly added; "It's 
about what we all want, I take it." 

Joseph recovered himself in a. moment, and proposed look- 
ing over the work. They walked slowly along the embank- 
ment, listening to Elwood's account of what had been done 
and -what waa yet to do, when the Hopeton carriage came 
up tlie .highway, near at hand, Mrs. Hopeton sat in it 
alone. 

" I was looking for you, Lucy," she called. "If you are 
going towards the Cutting, I wUl join you there." 

Slie sent the coachman home with the carriage, and walked 
with them on the track. Joseph felt her presence as a re- 
lief, but Elwood confessed to himself that he was a little dis- 
turbed by the steady glance of her dark eyes. He had 
already overcome his regret at the interruption of his rure 
and welcome chance of talking with Lucy, but then Joseph 
knew Ilia heart, wliile this stately lady looked as if she were 
capable of detecting what she had no right to know. Never- 
theless, she was Lucy's friend, and that fact had great weight 
with Elwood, 

" It's rather a pity to cut into the Lills and hank up the 
meadows in this way, isn't it ? " he asked. 

"And to disturb my school with so much hammering," 
Lucy i-ej oined ; " when the trains como I must retreat." 

" None too soon," said Mrs. Hopetoa. " Tou are not 
strong, Lucy, and the care of a school is too much for you." 

Elwood thanked her with a look, before he knew what he 
was about. ' 

" After all," said Joseph, " why shouldn't nature he cut 
up ? I suppose everything was given up to us to use, and 
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tlio more profit the better tlie use, seems to be the rule of 
tlie world. 'Beauty grows out of TJse,' jou kaow." 

His tone was sliarp and. cynical, and grated unpleasantly 
OQ Lucy's sensitive ear. 

" I believe it is a rule in ai-t," said Mrs. Hopetou, " that 
mere ornament, for ornament's sake, is not allowed. It 
must always seem to answer some purpose, to have a neces- 
sity for its existence. But, on the other hand, wliat is ne- 
cessary should be beautiful, if possible." 

" A loaf of bread, for instance," suggested Elwood. 

They all laughed at thia illustration, and the conversation 
took a lighter turn. By this time they had entered the nar- 
rower part of the valley, and on passing around a sharp 
curve of the track found themselves face to face with Philip 
and Madeline Held. 

If Mrs. Hopeton's heart beat more rapidly at the iinox- 
pected meeting, she preserved her cold, composed bearing. 
MadeKne, bright and joyous, waa the unconscious agent of 
unconstraint, in whose presence each of the others felt im- 
mediately free. 

" Two inspecting committer at once ! " cried Pliilip. " It 
is Weil for you, Withei's, that you didn't locate the line. My 
sister and I have already found sevei'al unnecessary curves 
(uid culverts." 

" And we have found a great deal of use and no beauty," 
Lucy answered. 

" Beauty ! " exclaimed Madeline. " What is more beaii^ 
tiful than-to sec one's groceries delivered at one's very door? 
Or to have the opera and the picture-galleiy brought within two 
hours' distance ? How far ai-e we from a lemon, Philip ? " 

" You were a lemon, Mad, in your vegetable, pi-e-huuian 
state ; and you are still acid and agreeable," 
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" Sweets to tlie swcot ! " she gayly-cried. " And what, 
pray, was Miss Henderson ? " 

" Dou't spare me, Mr. Held," said Licy, as he looked at 
her with a little hesitation. 

" An apple." 

" And Mrs. Hopeton ? " 

" A date-pahuj" said Philip, flxiEg his eyes upon her face. 

She did not look up, hut an expression which he conld 
not interpret just touched Ler lips and faded. 

" Now, it's your turn, Miss Held," Elwood reiaai-ied : 
" wliat were we men ? " 

" O, Philip a piickly pear, of course ; and you, well, some 
tind of a nut ; and Mr. Aaten— " 

"A cabbage," said Joseph. 

" "What Tanity 1 Do you imagine that yoti are all head, 
— 01- that your heart is in your head ? Or that you keep the 
morning dew longer than the sest of us ? " 

" It might well be," Joseph answered; and Madeline. felt 
her arm gently pinched by Philip, fi'om behind. She had 
tact enough not to lower her pitch of gayety too suddenly, 
but her manner towards Joseph bei^ame grave and gentle. 
Mrs. Hopeton said but little ; she looked upon the circling 
hills, as if studying tlieir summer beauty, while the one de- 
sire in her heart was to be away from the spot,— away from 
Philip's haunting eyes. 

After a Uttle while, Philip seemed to ho conscious of her 
feeling. Ho left his plafie on the opposite side of, the track, 
took Joseph's ai-m and led him a little. aside from the group. 

" Philip, I w^it you I " Joseph whispered ; " bi.it no, not 
quite yet. There is no need of coming to you in a state of 
confuMion. In a day or two more I shall have settled a lit 
tie." 
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'/ You are riglit," said PHlip,: ** there is no opiate like 
time, be there never so little of it, I felt the fevec of your 
head in your hand. ' Don't come to nic, until yoii foci that 
it ia the one thing ■which must be done ! I think yon know 
why I say bo." 

" I do ! " Joseph exclaimed. " I am just now more of an 
ostrich than anything else ; I should like to stick my head 
in the sand, and imagine myself invisible. But — Philip— 
here are six of ns together. One other, I know, has a se- 
cret wound, perhaps two* others : is it always so in life?, I 
thuik I am selfish enongh to be glad to know that I am not 
specially picked out for punishment." 

Philip could not help smiling. " Upon m.y soul," he said, 
"I believe Madeline is the only one of the six who is not 
busy with other thoughts than those we all seem to utter. 
Specially picked out ? There is no such thing as special pick- 
ing out, in tliia world ! Joseph, it may seem hard and school- 
master-like in me again to say 'wait ! ' yet that ia tho only 
word I can say." 

" Good evening, all 1 " cried Elwood. " I miLst go down 
to my men; but I'd be glad of such an inspection as this, a 
good deal oftener," 

" I'll go that far. with you," said Joseph, 

Mrs. Hopeton took Lucy's arm with a sudden, nervous 
movement. " If you are not too tired, let us walk over the 
hill," she said ; " I want to find the right point of view for 
sketching om- house." 

The company dissolved. Philip, as he walked up the 
ti-aok witli his sister, siiid to himself :" Surely she was 
afraid of me. And what does her fear indicate ? What, if 
not that the love she once bore for me still lives in her 
heai't, in spite of time and separated fates ? I sliould not, 
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dwi-e not thiiik of her ; I shall never agMn speak a word to 
her which her husband might not hear; but I cannot tear 
from me the dream of what she might be, the knowledge of 
what she is, false, hopeless, fatal, as it all may be ! " 

" Elwood," said Joseph, when thoy had walked a little 
distance in silence, " do you remember the niglit you spent 
with me, a yeair ago ? " 

" I'm not likely to forget it." 

"Let me ask you one question, then. Have you come 
nearer to Lucy Henderson ? " 

" 1£ no furtlier oft' means nearer, and it almost seems so 
in my case, — yes I " 

"And you see no diiforenoe in hor, — no new features of 
character, which you did not guess, at first ? " 

"Indeed, I do t " Elwood emphatically answered. "To 
me she grows less and leas like any other woman, — so light, 
so straightforward, so honest in all her ways and thoughts I 
If I am ever tempted to do anything — well, not exactly 
mean, you know, but such as a man might as well leave un- 
done, I have only to say to myself : ' If you're not thoroughly 
good, my boy, you'll lose her ! ' and that does the business, 
right away. Why, Joseph, I'm proud of myself, that I mean 
to deserve her t " 

'" Ah !" A sigh, almost a groan, came from Joseph's lips. 
" What will yoii think of me ? " he said. " I was about to 
repeat your own words, — -to warn vou to be cautious, and 
take time, and test your feelings, and not to be too siwe of 
/ler perfection ! "What can a young min know abotit wo- 
men ? He can only discover tlie tiuth after marriage, and 
then — ^they are indifierent how it affects biin — (Aetj- fortunes 

" I know," answered Elwood, turning his head awaj 
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slightly; " bvit there's a difference between the women yon 
seek, and work to get, and the women who seek, iind worlr 
to get yo«." 

" I nnderstand yon." 

" Forgive mo foe saying it ! " Elwood cried, instantly re- 
penting hia words. "I c6«ldn't help seeing and feeling 
what you know now, Bnfc what man— leastways, what 
friend^could ha' said it to you with any chance of being 
believed? Xou were' like a man aloae in a boat above a 
waterfall ; only you covild bring yonrself to shore. If I 
stood on the bank and called, and you didn't beljevo me, 
what then ? The Lord knows, I'd give this right arm, 
strong as it is, to piityou back where you were a year ago," 

" I've been longing for frankoess, ajid I ought to bear it 
better," said Joseph. " Put the whole subject ovA of your 
thoughts, and come and see me as of old. It is quite time I 
should leavn to manage my own life." 

He grasjied Elwood's hand convulsively, sprang down the 
embankment, and took to the highway, Elwood looked 
after him a minute, then slowly shook his head aad walked 
onward towards the men, 

Meanwliile, Mrs, Hopeton and Lucy had climbed the hill, 
and found themselves on the brow of fi roUing upland, which 
fell on the other side towards the old Calvert place. The 
day was hot. Mrs, Hopeton's knees trembled under her, 
and she sank on tlie soft grass at the foot of a tree. Lucy 
took a seat beside her. 

'' You know so much of my troiible," said the foiTner, 
when the coolness and rest had soothed her, " and I 
trust you so perfectly, that I can tell you all, Lucy. Can 
you guess the man whom I loved, but must never love 
again ? " 
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" I have sometimes tlioiiglit -^" but liere Luoy liemi- 
tatecl. 

" Speak tlie name in your mind, or, let me say ' PkLlip 
Held ' for you I Lucy, what am I to do ? he loves me still : 
he told m:e so, juat now, where wo wore all together below 

Lucy turned with a start, and gazed wonderiugly upon 
her friend's face. 

" Why does he continue telling me what I must not 
hear ? with his eyes, liacy 1 in tho tones of Jiis voice, in 
common words which I am forced to interpret by his mean- 
ing 1 I had learned to bear my inevitable fete, for it is not an 
unhappy one ; I can bear even bia presence, if be were 
generous enough to close his heart as I do, — either that, or 
to avoid me ; for I now dread to meet him again." 

" Is it not," Lucy asked, " because the trial is new, and 
takes you by surprise and unprepared ? May you not be 
fearing more than Mr. Held has expressed, or, at least, in- 
tended ? " 

" The speech that kills, or makes alive, needs no words. 
What 1 mean is, there is no resistanae in his face. I blush 
for myself, I am indignant at my own pitifid weakness, but 
something in Ids look to-day made me forget everything 
that has passed aiacc we were parted. While it lasted, I 
was under a spell, — a spell which it humiliates me to re- 
member. Xowr voices sounded faint and far off; all that I 
have, and hold, seemed to be slipping from me. It was only 
for a moment, but, Lucy, it frightened me. My will is 
strong, and I think I can depend upon it ; yet what if some 
influence beyond my control were to paralyze it ? " 

" Then you must try to win the help of a higher will ; our 
BOUls always win something of that which they wrestle and 
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struggle to reach. Dear Mrs. Hopeton, have you never 
-thought that ive ai'e still as chikh-ea who cannot have all 
they cry for? 'Now that jow know what you. fear, do not 
dvead to hold it before your uimd and examine what it is : 
at least, I think that would be my jnstinct, — to face a danger 
at once when I found I could not escape it." 

" I have no doubt you are right, Lucy," said Mrs. Hope- 
ton ; but her tone was sad, ae if she acijaiesced without 
clearly believing, 

"It seems very hard," Lucy continued, "when we can- 
not have the one love of all otliers that we need, harder 
stiU when we must put it forcibly from our hearts. But I 
have always felt tliat, when we can bring ourselves to re- 
nounce dieevfully, a blessing will follow. I do not know 
]iow, but I must believe it. Might it not come at la.si 
through the love that we have, though it now seems im- 
perfect ? " 

Mrs. Hopeton lifted Jier head fi-om her knees, and sat 
erect. " Lucy," ^e said, " I do not believe yoii are a 
woman who would ask another to bear what is beyond your 
owu strength. Shall I put you to the test f " 

Lucy, though her face became visibly paler, replied : " I 
did not mean to compare my burden with yours ; but weigh 
me, if you wish. If I am found wanting, you will show me 
wherein." 

" Yoiir one love ahove all others is lost to you. Have 
yon conquered the desire for it ? " 

" I think I have. If some soreness remains, I try to be- 
lieve that it is the want of the love which I laiuw to be 
possible, not that of the — the person." 

*' Then oouid you be happy with what you call an imper- 
fect love ?" 
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Lncy bluelied a littlo, in spite of terself, " I am stil] 
free," she answered, " and not obliged to accept it. If I 
were bound, I hope I should not neglect my duty." 

" What if another's happiness depended on your accept- 
ing it ? Lncy, my eyes have been made keen hy what I 
have felt. I saw to-day that a man's heart follows yon, 
and I guess that yon know it. Here is nt> imperfect love oa 
his part; were you his wife, could you learn to give him so 
much that your life might become .peaceful and satisfied ? " 

" Yon do, indeed, test me 1 " Lucy murmured. " How 
can I know ? "What answer can I make ? I have slu'unk 
from thinking of that, and I cannot fee! that my duty lies 
there. Yet, if it were so, if I were already bound, irrevoca- 
bly, surely all my present faith must be false if happiness in 
some form did not come at last ! " 

" I believe it would, to you 1 " cried Mrs. Hopeton. " Why 
not to me ? Do yon thiuk I have ever looked for love in 
my husband ? It seems, now, tliat I have been coatent to 
luiow that he was proud of me. If I seek, perhaps I may 
find more tlian I have dreamed of ; and if I find, — if indeed 
ahA truly I find, — I shall never more lack self-possession 
and will ! " 

She rose to her full height, and a flush came over the 
pallor of her cheeks, "Yes," she continued, "rather than 
feel again the hiuniliation of to-day, I will trample all my 
nature down to the level of an imperfect love ! " 

" Better," said Lucy, rising also, — "better to bend only 
for a while to the imperfect, that you may warm and purify 
and elevate it, until it shall take the place of the perfect in 
your heart." 

The two women kissed each other, and there were tears on 
the cheeks of both. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE " IVHAKF-KAT." 



On Ms ■way home Joseph reviewed the quarrel with a little 
more oalmaesa, and, while admitting Iiia owa rashneaa and 
wajib of tact, felt relieved that it Iiad occurred. Julia now 
knew, at least, how sorely he had been grieved by her selfish- 
ness, and she had thus an opportunity, if she really loved 
Hm, of showing whether her nature were capable of change. 
He determined to make no further reference to the dissen- 
sion, and to avoid what might lead to a new one. He did 
not giiess, aa he approached the house, that his wife had long 
been watching at the front window, in aa anxious, excited 
state, and that she only slipped back to the sofa and covered 
her head just before he reached the door. 

For a day or two she was silent, and perhaps' a little 
siillen; but the payment of the most pressing bills, the 
pcogreas of the new embellishments, and the necessity of 
retainiag her affectionate playfulness in the presence of the 
workmen, brought back her customary manner, Now and 
then a sharp, indirect allusion showed that she had not 
forgotten, and had not Joseph closed his teeth firmly upon 
his tongue, the household atmosphere might have been 
again disturbed. 

Not many days elapsed before a very brief note from Mr. 
Blessing announced that the fifth instalment would bo need- 
ed. He wrote ia gi'eat haste, he said, and would explain 
everything by a later mail. 

Joseph was liai-dly surprised now. Ho showed the note 
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to Julia, merely saying : " I have not tlie money, and if I 
liaiij.lie could scaroeJy expect me to pay it without knowing 
the necessity. My best plan will be to go to the city at 

"I think so, too," she answered. " You 'will be far better 
satisfied when you have seen pa, and he can also help you 
to raise the money temporarily, i£ it is really inevitable. 
He knows all the capitalists." 

" I shall do anotlier thing, Julia. I shall sell .enough of 
the stock to pay the instalment ; nay, T shall sell it all, if I 
can do so without loss," 

■" Are yoa — " she began, fiercely, but, checking herself, 
merely added, " see pa first, that's all I stipulate." 

Mr. Blessing had not returned from the Oustom-House 
when Jiraeph reached the city. Ha had no mind to sit in 
the dark parlor and wait; aohe plunged boldly into* the 
labyrinth of clerks, porters, inspectors, and tide-waiters. 
Everybody knew Blessing, but nobody coulcl -tell where he 
was to be found. Finaliy some one, more ohhging than the 
rest, said : " Try the "Wharf-Sat ! " 

The "Wharf-Eat proved to be a " saloon " in a narrow 
alley behind the Cuatom-Hoiiae. On opening the door, a 
Venetian screen prevented the persons at the bar from being 
immediately seen, but Joseph recognized his, father-in-law'a 
voice, saying, " Straight, if you please ! " Mr. Blessing waa 
leaning against one end of the bar, with a glass in his baud, 
engaged with an individual of not very prepossessing ap- 
pearance. Ho remarked to the latter, almost in a whisper 
(thoiigh the words reached Joseph's ears), " You under- 
stand, the collector can't be seen every day ; it takes time, 
and — more or less capital. The doorkeeper and othei-a 
expect to bo food." 
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As Josepli approa«lied, lie tiiiued toward? Tmn -with, in 
angry, siiBpicioua look, which 'wt.S not ehinged iiito one of 
welcome bo soon that a fla^h of uncomtoz table surprise did 
not intervene. But the weli-ouie once theie, it deejjened 
and mellowed, and became so wairei and nch. that only a 
cold, contracted nature ooiild h^ie lefused to bathe in ita 

" Why I " lie cried, with extended hands, " I should ■!? 
Boon have expected to me daisies gt ow mg ui thi5 ej.\\ dust, or 
to find theae spittoons smelling like hya -inths ! JIi. Tweed, 
one of our rising politicians, Mr. Aeten, my son-in-law ! 
Asten, of Asten Hall, I might almcst say, for I hear that 
your mansion is assuming quite a palatial aspect. Another 
glass, if you please : your throat must be full of dust, 
Joseph, — pulvis faiicibus luesit, if I might be allowed to 
change the classic phrase." 

Joseph tried to decline, but was forced to comprondse on 
a moderate glass of ale ; while Mr. Blessing, whose glass 
was empty, poured sometliing into it from a black bottle, 
nodded to Mr. Tweed, and saying, "Always straight t" 
drank it .off, 

'*Tou would not suppose," he then a^d to Joseph, "that 
tliie little room, dark as it is, and not ^reeably ftagvant, lias 
often witnessed the arrangement of political mancenvrea 
which have decided the City, and tlirough the City the 
State. I have seea together at tliat tablet at ■ midnight. 
Senator Slocum, and the Honorables Wliitstone, Hacfe, and 
Larruper. Why, the T'irst Auditor of the Treasury was 
here no later than last week ! I frequently transact some 
of the confidential business of the Oustom-House witliia 
these precincts, as at present." 

" Shall I wait for yon outside ? " Joseph asked. 
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"I think it will not be necessary, I Jiave stated the 
facts, Mr. Tweed, and if you accept them, the figiires 
can. be arranged between ws at any time. It is a simple 
ca&B of aJgebca : by t<iking a;, you work out the unknown 
qnautity." 

"With a hearty laugh at hia own sniai-tness,he shook the 
" rising politician's " haml, and left the Wharf-Eat with 
Joseph. 

"We can talk here as well as in the woods," he said. 
" Nobody ever heaia anything in this crowd. But perhaps 
we had better not mention the Amaranth by name, as the 
operation has been kept so vejy close. Shall we say ' Par- 
aguay ' instead, or-^still bettei- — ' Reading,' which is a 
TCry commoa stock ? Well, then, I giiesa you have come 
to see me in relation to the Beading ? " 

Joseph, as briefly as pos'fible, stated the pmb'in issment 
he suffered, on account of the continued (^dls for piyment, 
the difficulty of raising money for the fifth instalment and 
bluntly expressed his doiibts of the sulop^ of the specuh 
tion. Mr. Blessing heard hun patiently to the end, and then, 
having collected himself, mswered — - 

" I understand, moat peifpctly, youi feebng m the matter 
further, I do not deny that m respect to the time of ie'>lia- 
ing from the Am — Reading, I should say — Ib^io albo been 
disappointed. It has cost me no little trouble to keep my 
own shares intact, and my stake i so much t,reatei thin 
yours, for. it .is my a^ ' I am leady to imite with the 
Chowder, at once; indeel, as tne of the diiectoir., I men- 
tioned it at our last meeting, but the piopositioQ, I legret to 
say, was not favorably enteitainCd We aie dependent, iii a 
great measure, on Kantick, ^bo is on the "J^wt '-npeimtend 
ing tlie Reading ; he has bt-en tele^iipled to ctme n, ind 
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promises to do so as soon as fcLe funds now called for are 
forthcoming. Mj fttitli, 1 liardly need intimate, is firm." 

"My only resource, fclien," Bait! Joseph, "will be to sell 
a portion of my stock, I suppose ? " 

" There is one drawback to that course, and I am afraid 
you may not quite understand my explanation, Tlie — 
Beading has not been introduced in the market, and its 
real vidue could not be demonstrated without betraying 
the secret lever by which we intend hoisting it to a fancy 
height. We could only dispose of a portion of it to capi- 
talists whom we choose to take into our confidence. The 
same reason -would be valid against hypothecation." 

"Have yoii paid this' last instalment ?" Joseph suddenly 
dsked. 

"N — no; not wholly; but I anticipate a temporary ac- 
commodation. If Mr. Spelter deprives me of Clementina, 
as I hear (through third parties) is daily becoming more 
probable, my family expenses will be so diminished that I 
shall have an ample margin ; indeed, I shall feel like a large 
paper copy, with my leaves uncut 1 " 

He rubbed his hands gleefully ; but Joseph was too much 
disheartened to reply, 

" 27m might be done," Mr. Elessing continued. " It is 
not certain that all the stockholders have yet paid, I will 
look over the books, and if such be the case, your delay 
would not be a sporadic delinquency. If otherwise, I will 
endeavor to gain the consent of my fellow-directors to the 
introduction of a new capitalist, to whom a Small portion 
of your interest may be transferred. I trust you [>eroeive 
the relevancy of this caution. We do not mean tliat our 
flower shall always blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on 
the oleaginons air ; we only wish to guard against its being 
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' untimely ripped ' (as Stajiespeare says) from its parent 
stiiJk, I can well imagine how incoinpi-eheiisible all tliis 
may appear to you. In all probability much, of your con- 
versation at home, relative, to crops and the likej would Ije 
to me an unknown dialect. But I should not, 'therefore, 
doubt your intelligence and judgment in such matters." 

Joseph began to grow impatient. " Do 1 understand 
you to say, Mr. Blessing," be asked^ " that the call. for the 
fifth instalment can be met by the sale of a part of my 
stock ? " 

" In an ordinary case it might not — under the peculiar 
cireumstanoes of our o^Mration — be possible. But I trust I 
do not toaggerate my own influence when I say that it is 
■within my power to arrange it. If you will confide it to 
my hands, you understaaid, of course, that a slight formality 
is necessary, — a power of attorney ? " 

Joseph, in his haste and. excitement, had not considered 
this, or any other legal point : Mr. Blessing was right, 

" Then, supposing tjie shares to be worth only their par 
value," he said, " the power need not apply to more than 
one-tenth of my stock ? " 

Mr. Blessing came into collision with a gentleman passing 
him. Mutual wrath was aroused, followed by mutual apo- 
logies, "Let us turn into the other street," he said to 
Joseph ; " really, our lives are hardly safe iu this crowd ; it 
is nearly three o'clock, and the banks will soon be closed." 

" It would be prudent to allow a margin," he resumed, 
after their course had been changed : " the money market is 
very tight, and if a necessity were suspected, most capital- 
ists are unprincipled enough to exact aocording to the 
urgency of the need. I do not say — nor do I at all antici- 
pate—that it would be so in your case ; still, the future is 
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a sort of dissolving view, and my suggestion is that of the 
merest prudence. I have no donbt that donble the amount 
— say one^fiftli of yonr stock — would guard ua against all 
oontingenoies. If you prefer not to intrust the mattej* to 
my hands, I ■will introduce you to Honeyspoon Brothers, 
tho bankers,— the elder Honey spoon! being a director,— who 
■will be very ready to execute your commission."* 

WTiat could J'oseph do ? It was impossible to say to Mr. 
Blessing's face that he mistrusted him : yet he certainly did 
not trust ! He was weary of plaimble phrases, the import 
of which he was powerless to depute, yet which were so at 
variance with what seemed to be tke facts of the case. He 
felt that he was lifted aloft into a dazzling, secure atmos- 
phere, but as often as ,he turned to look at the wings which 
upheld him, their plumage shrivelled into dust, and he fell 
an immense distance before his feet touched a bit of reality. 

The power of attorney was given. Joseph declined Mr. 
Blessing's invitation to dine with him at the Universal 
Hotel, the Blessing table being " possibly a little lean to 
one accustomed to the bountiful profnaioa of the country," 
on the plea that he must return by the evening train ; hut 
such a weariness and disgust carae ov«r him tliat he halted 
at the Farmers' Tavern, aiid took a room for the night. He 
slept until long into the morning, and then, cheered in spi- 
rit through the fresh vigor of all his physical fimetions, 
started homewardB. 
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Joseph 1iel(I majJe lialf tlie distance between Oailand Sta- 
tion and llis farm, walking leisurely, "when, a ^uggjj drawn 
by aa aged and ' irreproachable gray borse, cajne towards 
bim. The driver -was tlie Reverend Mr. CLaffiacb. He 
stopped as they met. 

" Will you turn back, as far aa tbat tree ? " said the cler- 
gyman, aftet greetings had been exdiangcd. " I have a. 
message to deliver." 

" How," be contiiiued, reining iip his boree in the shade, 
" we caw talk without intei-ruption, I will aslE you to listen 
to me with the spiritual, not the camal ear. I must not be 
false to my high calling, and the voice of my own conacienco 
calls me to awaken yours." 

Joseph said nothing, but the flush upoa bis lace was that 
of anger, not of confusion, aa Mr, Chaffinch innocently sup- 
posed.. 

" It ia bard for a young man, especially one wise in hia 
own conceit, to see how the snares of the Adversary are 
closing around him. We cannot plead ignorance, however, 
when the light ia there, and we wilfully tura our eyes from 
it. You are walking on a road, Joseph Asten, it may soem 
smooth and fair to yon, but do you know where it leads ? 
I will tell yon : to Death and Hell ! " 

Still Joseph was silent. 

" It is not too late ! Your fault, I fear, is tliat you attach 
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merit to works, aa if works could save yVa 1 You look to a 
cold, barren morality for support, and imagine that to do 
■what is called ' riglit ' ia enougk for Gotl 1 You shut yoiir 
eyes to the blackness of your own sinful heart, and are too 
proud to acknowledge the vjlenras and depravity of man's 
natm'e; but without this acknowledgment your morality {as 
yoa call it) ia corrupt, your good worka (as you suppose 
them to be) will avail you naught. You are outside the 
pale of Grace, and while you continue there, knowing the 
door to be open, there ia no Mercy for you ! " 

The flush on Joseph's face faded, and he became very pale, 
bat he still, waited, "I hope," Mr. Chaffinch continued, 
after a pause, " that your silence is the beginning of convic- 
tion. It only needs an awakening, an opening of the eyes in 
them that sleep. Do you not recognize your guilt, your 
miserable condition of sin ? " 

" No ! " 

Mr, Chaffinch started, and an ugly, menacing expression 
came into his face, 

"Before you speak again," said Tosp}^h ' tell me one 
thing 1 Am 1 indebted for this Catechism to the oidei — 
perhaps I should say the request — of my wife ' " 

"I do not deny that she has expressed a Chiistiin con 
cem for your state ; but I do not wait fn a request Vihen 
I see a soul in peril. If I care for the sheep that w lihngly 
obey the shepherd, how much more im I conmiandcd t] 
look after them which stray, and ■nhicli the wohes ind 
bears are greedy to devour ! " 

"Have you ever considered, Mr Chaffinch" Joseph le 
joined, lifting his head and speaking with measured cleir 
ness, " that an intelligent man may jossibly be awiie that 
he has an immortal soul, — that the ho ilth an I j luitj lud 
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gvowili of tliat soqI may possibly be his first concern in Kfe, 
— tliat no other man can know, as he does, its imperfections, 
its needs, its aspirations which rise directly towards God ; 
and that the attempt of a stranger to sxamine and criticise, 
and perhaps blacken, this most sacred part of his nature, 
may possibly be a pious impertinence ? " 

" Ah, the natural depravity of the heai-t 1 " Mr, CliafBiich 
groaned. 

" It js not the deprarity, it is the only pure quality ■which 
the hucksters of doctrine, the money-changers in God's tem- 
ple of Man, cannot tonoh ! Sliall I render a reckoning to 
you on the day when souls are judged ? Are you the infei- 
lible agent of the Divine Mercy ? Wliat blasphemy ! " 

Mr. Chaflmch shuddered. " I wash my hands of you ! " 
he cried, " I have had to deal with many sinners in my 
day, but I. have found no sin which came ■so directly from 
the DovQ as the pride of the mind. If you were rotten 
in all your members fi.-om the sins of the fiesh, I m^ht 
have a little hope. Verily, it shall go easier with the 
murderer and the adulterer on that day than ■with such 
as ye ! " 

He .gave the horso a more than saintly stroke, and the 
vehicle rattled away, Joseph could not see the predomi- 
nance of routine in all that Mr. Chaffinch had said. He 
was too excited toremember that certain phrases are trana- 
mitted, and used without a thouglit of their tremendous clw- 
racter ; he applied every word personally, and felt it as an 
outrage in all the seiiaitive fibres of his, soul. And who 
had invoked the outrage ? His wife : Mr. Chaffinch had 
confessed it, Wliat representations had she made ? — he 
could only measure them by the character of the clergyman's 
charges. He sat down on the bank, sick at heart ; it was im- 
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possible to' go honie and meet Iier iii liis present frame ol 

Presently lie started up, crying aloud : " I will go to 
Philip 1 He caanot help me, I know, hut I must have a 
word of love from a friend, or I shaJl go mad 1 " 

He retraced his steps,- took" the roa^l up the valley, and 
■walked rapidly towards the Porge. The tumult in Lis blood 
gradually expended ita force, but it had carried him along 
more swiftly than he was aware. When he readied the 
point where, looking- aci'oss the valleyj now ntarowed to a 
glen, he could see the smoke of the Forge near at hand, and 
even catch a glimpse of the cottage oa the knoll, he stopped. 
Up to this moment he had felt, not reflected ; and a seci-et 
instinct told him that he should not svibniit his trouble to 
Philip's riper manhood until it was made cleajr and coherent 
in his own mind. He must keep Philip's love, at a)lhazai-ds; 
and to keep it he nrnat not seem simply a creatare of moods 
and sentiments, ■whom his friend might pity, but could 
not respect. 

He left the road,'G oa ed a slop n^ fiell on tho left nl 
presently found him elt n a b nk o e han^, n,, the stream 
TTuder the wood of o ks an I 1 emlocks the la el g ew m 
rich, sliining clumps the ent at th s pou t d e] f II 

and silent, glimmered th o „! tl leave*, twenty feet belo-w 
the opposite shore as level an 1 g e n -with an 1 erb\,e 
which no summer could v ther He leane la^ii talen 
lock hole, and tried to tlunk b t t -vras not easy to ev w 
the past -while his fiitiue 1 fe o eh ng liim like a le en 1 j, 
burden which he had not the stiength to lift. Iiove be- 
trayed, trust violated, aspiratioa misinterjjieted, were tlie 
spiritual aspects ; a divided household, entangliog obliga- 
tions, a probability of serious loss, -were the material evils 
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which accompanied them. He ivas so unprepared foe the 
change that he could only I'ebel, not measure, analyze, and 
cast about for ways of relief. 

It waa a miserable strait in which he found himself; and 
the more he thought — or, rather, seemed to think— the less 
was he able to foresee any other tliaa an unfortiinate solu- 
tion. What were his better impulses, if men persisted in 
finding them evil? Wha6 was Me, yoked to such treachery 
and selfishness? Life had been to Mm a hope, an inspU'a^ 
tion, a sound, enduring j oy ; now it might never be so again ! 
Tken what a release were death t 

He walked forward to the edge of the rock. A few peb- 
bles, dislodged by his feet, slid from the brink, and plunged 
with a bubble and a musical tinkle into the dark, sHding 
waters. One more step, and the release which seemed so feir 
might be attained. He felt a morbid sense of delight in 
playing with the thought. Gathering a handful of broken 
stones, he let them fall one by one, thinkicg, "So I hold mj 
fiite in my hand." He leaned over and saw a shifting, 
quivering image of himself projected against the reflected 
sky, and a fancy, almost as clear as a voice, said r " This is 
your present self; what will you do with it beyond the gulf, 
where only the soul superior to circumstances here receives 



He was still gazing down at the flickering figure, when a 
step came upon the dead leaves. He turned and saw Philip, 
moving stealthily towards him, pale, with outstretched hand. 
They looked at each other for a moment without speak- 
ing. 

" I guess your thought, Philip," Joseph then said, " But 
the things easiest to do are sometimes the most impossible." 

" The bi;ave5t man may allow a fancy to pass through hia 
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miiicl, Joseph, whicb. only tJio coward will Ciirry into 
effect." ■ 

" I am not a coward I " Joseph es-claimed. 

Philip took liis liaad, drew him. nearer, and flinging his 
arms around him, held him to his heart. 

Then they .eat down, side by side, 

"I was up the stream, on the other side, trolling foe 
tirout," said Philip, " when I saw you in the road. I was 
■welcoming your coming, in my heart : then you stopped, 
stood still,, and at last turned away. Something in your 
movements gave me a sudden, terrilnle feeling of anxiety ; I 
threw down my rod, camo arouod by the bridge at the 
i'orge, and followed yon here. Do not blame me for my 
foolisli dr-ead." 

"Dear, dear friend," Joseph cried, "I did not mean to 
come to you until 1 seemed stronger and more rational ia my 
own eyes. If that were a vanity, it is gone now : 1 confess 
my weakness and ignorance. Tell me, if you can, why this 
has come upon me ? Tell me why nothing that I have been 
taught, why no atom of the feith wMch I still must cling to, 
explains, consoles, or remedies any wrong of my life ! " 

" Faiths, I suspect," Philip answered, " ai'e, liko laws, 
adapted to the averse chai-acter of the human race. You, 
in the confiding purity of your nature, are not an average 
man : you are very much above the class, and if virtue were 
its own reward, you would be most exceptionally happy. 
Then the puzzle is, what's the pM:ticn]ar use of virtue ? " 

" I don't know, Philip, but I don't like to hear you ask 
the question. I find myself so often ou the point of doubt- 
ing all that was my Trutli a little wbile ago ; Mid yet, w;hy 
should my misfortunes, as an individual, make the truth a 
lio? I am only one man among millions who MiKsi have 
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faith in tlio efficacy of virtue. Flulip, if I believed tlie feitli 
to be false,.! think I should still Bay, ' Let it fae preached 1 ' " 

Joseph related to Philip the whole of his miseraHo story, . 
not sparing himself, nor concealing tlie ■weakness which 
allowed him to be entangled to such an extent. Philip's 
brow gi'ew dark as he Ustened, but at tJie close of the recital 
his face was calm, though stern. 

" Now," said he, — :" now put this aside for a little while, 
and give your eaj- (and your heart too, Joseph) to nvy story. 
Do not compare my fortune with yours, but let tis apply to 
both the. laws which seem to govern life, and see whether 
justice is possible." 

Joseph had dismissed his wife's suspicion, after the dinner 
at Hopeton's, so immediately from his memory, that he had 
really forgotten it ; and he was not only startled, but also a 
little shocked, by Philip's confession. Still, he saw that it 
was only the reverse iorai of his own experience, not more 
strange, perhaps not more to be coutlenmed, yet equally in- 
evitable. 

" Is there no way out of this labyrinth of wrong ? " Philip 
exclaimed. "Two natures, as far apart as Truth and False- 
hood, monstrously held together in the most intimate, iiie 
holiest of bonds,— two natures destined for each other mon- 
strously kept apart by the same iMjnds ! Is life to be so 
sacrificed to habit and prejudice? I said that Faith, like 
Law, was fashioned for the average man ; tken there must be 
a loftier faith, a juster law, for the men— and the women — 
who cannot shape themselves according to the common-place 
pattern of society, — who were bom with instincts, neods, 
knowledge, and rights — ay, rights ! — of their own ! " 

" But, Philip," said Joseph, "we were both to blame : you 
through too little trust, I through too much. We have both 
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been rasli and impatient ; I cannot forget that ; and \iow are 
we to know that the puoishmentj terrible as it seems, is dia- 
propoi'tioiied to the offence ? " 

"We know this, Joseph,— and who can know it and be 
patient f^that the power which controls our lives is pitiless, 
unrelenting ! Thei'e is the same punishment for an imiocent 
mistake as for a conscious crime, A certain Nemesis follows 
ignorance, regardless how good and pure may be the individ- 
ual nature. Had you even guessed your wife's true charac- 
ter just before, marriage, your Yeiy integrity, your conscience, 
and the conscience of the world, would have compelled the 
union, and Nature would not have mitigated her selfishness 
to reward you with a tolerable life, O no 1 You would 
still 'have suffered as now. Shall a man with a heart feel 
this horrible injustice, and not rebel? Grout that I am 
rightly punished for my impatience, my pride, my jealousy, 
how have i/ou been rewarded for your stainless youth, your 
innocent trust, your almost miraculous goodness ? Had you 
known the world better, even though a pact of your know- 
ledge might have been evil, you would have escaped this 
fatal marriage. Nothing can be more certain ; and, will you 
simply groan and bear ?. What compensating fortune have 
yoUj or can you ever expect to find ? " 

Joseph was silent at first; but PMlip could see, from the 
ti-embling of his hands, and his quick breathing, that he was 
profolmclly agitated. "Tliere is' something^ within me," he 
said, at last, " wMch accepts everything you say ; and yet, it 
alarms me. ' I feel a mighty temptation in your words ; they 
could lead me to snap my chains, break violentiy away from 
my past and present life, and surrender myself to will and 
appetite. Philip, if we could mate our lives whoUy our 
own I If we could find a spot — " 
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" I know such a spot ! " Philip cried, inteixuptiog Mia, — 
*' a great valley, bounded Iiy a hundred miles of snowy 
pealrs; lakes in its bed ; enormous hilisides, dotted with 
groves of ilex and pine ; orchards of orange and olive ; e 
feet climate, where it is blissenough just to breathe, and free- 
dom from the distorted laws of men, for none are near eaougli 
to enforce them ! If there is no legal way of escape for you, 
Lere, at least, tliere is no force which can drag yon baokj 
once you are there ; I will go with yon, and perhaps — per- 

Philip's face glowed, and the vague alarm in Josepii's 
heart took a definite form. He guessed what words had 
been left unspoken. 

" If we coiild be sure ! " he said. 

" Sxire of what ? Have I exaggerated the wrong in your 
ease ? Say we should be outlaws there, in our freedom ! — 
hero we are fettered outlaws." 

" I have been trying, Philipj to discover a law superior 
to that under which wa sufier, and I think I have found ■ it. 
If it be true that ignorance is equally punished with guilt ; 
if causes and consequences, in which there is neither pity 
nor justice, govern our lives, — then what keeps our souls 
from despair but the infinite pity and perfect justice of 
God ? Yes, here is the difference between human and di- 
vine law ! This makes obedience safer than rebeUion. If 
you and I, Philip, stand above the level of common natures, 
feeling higher needs and claiming other rights, let us shape 
theiQ according to the law wliicli is above, not that which is 
below us ! " 

Philip grew pale. " Then you moan to endure in patience, 
and expect me to do tJie same ? " he asked. 

" If I can,. The old foundations upon which my life rested 
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are hroken up, aad 1 am too bewildered to venture on a 
random path. Give Hie time; nay, let ua toth strive to 
wait a little. I see nothing clearly bnfc this : there is a 
Divine government, oa which I lean noiv as never before. 
Yes, I say again, the very -wrong that has come wpon ua 
makes &od neeessaiy I " 

It was Philip's turn to be agitated. There was a simple, 
Eolemn conviction in. Joseph's voice which stinick to his heart. 
He had spoken from the heat of his passion, it is tnie, but 
lie had the courage to disregard the judgment of men, and 
make his protest a reality. Both natures shared the desire, 
and were enticed by the daring of his dream; but out of 
Joseph's deeper conscience came a whisper, against which 
the cry of passion was powerless.' 

"Yes, we will wait," said Philip, after a long pause. 
" You came to me, Joseph, as you said, in weakness and 
confusion : I have been talking of your iimocence and igno- 
rance. Let us not measuve ourselves ia t}ua way. It is not 
experience alone which creates manhood. What will be- 
come of us I cannot tell, but I will not, I dare not, say you 
are wrong! " 

They took ea«h other's liands. The day was fading, tlie 
landscape was silent, and only the twitter of nesting birds 
was heard, in the boughs above them. Each gave way to 
the impulse of his manly love, rarer, alas ! but as tender and 
true as the love of woman, and they drew nearer and ki^ed 
each other. As they walked back and parted on the high- 
way, each felt that life was not wholly unkind, and that 
happiness was not yet impossible. 
10 
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JoBEPH said notliiog that evening conceraing tiie result 
of his trip to the city, and Julia, who instantly detected the 
signs which a powerful excitement had left upon his face, 
thought it pnident k> ask no immediate questions. She was 
purposely demonstratiye in little arrangements for his com- 
fort, but spaj^d him her caresses ; she did not intend to be 
again mistaken in choosing the time aad occasion of bestow- 
ing theml 

The next morning, when he. felt that he could speak 
calmly, Joseph told her what he had done, carefully avoid 
ing any word that might seem to express disappointment, or 
even doubt. 

" I hope you are satisfied that pa. will make it esisy for 
you ? " she ventured to say, 

"He tliinks so." Then Joseph conid not help adding: 
" He depends, I imagine, upon your sister Clementina mai-- 
rying a Mr. Spelter, — 'a man of immense wealth, but, I 



Julia bit her lip, and her eyes assraned that hard, flinty 
look which her husband knew so weU. "If Clementina 
marries immense wealth," she exclaimed, with a half-con- 
cealed sneer, " she will become simply insufferable ! But. 
what difference can that make in pa's business affairs?" 

The answer tingled on Joseph's tongue : " Prohahly he 
expects Mr. Spelter to indorse a promissory. note"; but he 
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held it back. " What I Iiave resolved to tlo is this," he 
said. " In. a day or two — as aoon as I can arrange to leave 
— I shall make a journey to the oil region, and satisfy myself 
■where and what the Amaranth is. Yonr own practical 
instincts will tell you, Julia, that this intention of mine must 
be kept secret, even from yonr father." 

She leaned her head npon her hand, and appeared to 
reflect. "When she looked up her ia«e had a cheerful, con- 
fiding expreaaion. 

" I think yon are right," she then said. " If — if tJiinga 
should not happen to be quite as they are represented, 
you can secure yourself against any risk — and pa, too — 
before the othera know of it. Yon will have the inside 
track ; that ia, if there ia one. On the otlier hand, if all ia 
right, pa can easily manage, if some of the others are shaky 
in their f^th, to get their atock at a bargain. I am sure he 
would have gone out there liimself, if hia official aervices 
were not ao important to the government," 

It was a hard task for Joseph to keep his feelings to him- 
self. 

" And now," she continued,-— "now I know yon vrill agree 
to a plan of mine, which I was going to propose. Lncy 
Henderson's achool closes this week, and Mrs. Hopeton tells 
me she ia a little overworked and ailing. It wonld hardly 
help her much to go home, where she could not properly 
rest, aa her father ia a hard, avaricioua mmi, who can't en- 
dure idleneas, except, I suppoae, in a corpae (ao theae people 
seem to me), I want to ask Lncy to come here. I tliink 
you always liked her" (here Julia shot a swift, stealthy 
glance at Joseph), " and so she will he an agreeable guest 
for both of us. She shall juiSt rest and grow strong. Wliila 
you are absent, I shall not seem quite so lonely. You may 
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be gone a week or more, and I shall find the separation vei^ 
hard to bear, even with her company." 

" Why has Mrs. Ilopeton not invited her ? " Joseph asked. 

" The Hopetons are going to the searshore in a few days. 
She would take Lucy as a guest, but there is one difficulty 
in the way. She thints Lucy wovdd accept the trip and the 
stay there as an act of hospitality, but that she cannot (or 
thiuks she cannot) afford the dresses that would 'enable her 
to appeiu; in Mrs. Hopeton's circle. But it is just aa well : 
T am sure Lucy would feel more at home here." 

" Tiien by all means ask her 1 " said Joseph. "Lucy 
Henderson, is a noble girl, for she has forced a true-hearted 
man to love her, without return," 

"Ind-e-e-d!" 

Julia's drawl denoted surprise [md curiosity, but Joseph 
felt that once more he had spoken too quickly. He en- 
deavored to cover his mistake by a hearty acquiescence in 
the plan, which was speedily arranged between them, in all 
its details, Lucy's consent being taken for granted. 

It required, however, the extreme of Julia's powers of 
disguise, aided by Joseph's frank and hearty words and Mrs, 
Hopeton's' influence, to induce Lnoy to accept the invitation. 
Unable to explain wholly to herself, much less mention to 
any other, the instinct which held her back, she found herself, 
fiiiaEy, placed in a false position, and then resolved to blindly 
trust that she was doing right, inasmuch as sho could not make 
it clear that she was doing wrong. Her decision once taken, 
she forcibly banished all misgivings, and determined to find 
nothing but a cheerful and restful holiday before her. 

And, indeed, the first day or two of her residence at the 
fiirm, before Joseph's departure, brought her a more agreea- 
ble experience than she had imagined. Both host and host- 
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ess were biisy, the latter in the householcl and the former iu 
the fields, and when they met at meals or in. the evening, her 
presence was an element which compelled an appearance of 
harSiony. She was surprised to find so qniet and ordered a 
life in two peison? whom she hii imagined to he misei'utly 
unfitted foi each othei, and hegin to suspect thit she had 
been seriously mistaken 

After Joseph left, the two -womm weie much togethei 
Julia insisted that she should do notlung, aad anuibly pio 
tested at first against Lucy giving Iter so much of her society ; 
but, little by little, the companionship was extended and be- 
came more frank and intimate, Lucy was in a charitable 
mood, and found it very easy to fancy tliat Julia's cliaEacter 
had been favorably affected by the graver duties which had 
come with her marriage. Indeed, Julia found many indi- 
rect ways of hinting as much : she feared she had seemed 
flighty (perhaps a little aliallow) ; looking back upon her past 
life she could Bee that soch a charge would not be unjust. 
Her education had been so superficial ; all city education of 
young women was false; they were taught to consider ex- 
ternal appearances, and if .they felt a void in their nature 
which these would not fill, whither could they turn for coun- 
sel or knowledge ? 

Her fe«e -was sad and thoughtful while she so spoke ; hut 
when, shalring her dark cuils with a piettj impatience, she 
would lift her be*d and ask, with a snule : " But it is not 
too late, in my case, is it ? I'm really an older child, you 
know," — Lucy could only answer " Since you know what 
you need, it can never be too late. The very fact that you 
do know, provesthat it will be easy for you." 

Then Julia would shake her head again, and say, " O, you 
are too kind, Lucy ; you judge my nature'by youi' own." 
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Whei! tlie fi-iendly relation between them li&d developed a 
little furtiier, Jiilia became — thougli still with a modest reti- 
cence—more confiding in relation to Joseph. 

" He ia so good, ao very, very true and good," she said, one 
day, " that it grieves me, more than I can tell, to be the cause 
of a little present anxiety of his. As it is only a business 
matter, some exaggerated report of which you have probably 
heard (for I know there have been foolish stories afloat in 
the neighborhood), I have no hesitation about confiding it 
to you. Perhaps you can advise me how to atone for my 
error ; for, if it was an error, I fear it cannot be rem,edied 
now ; if not, it will be a relief to me to conf^s it." 

Thereupon she gave » minute history of the Amaranth 
speculation, omitting the energy of her persuasion with 
Joseph, and presenting very strongly her father's views of a 
sure and splendid success soon to follow, " It was for 
Joseph's sake," she concluded, " rather than jay own, that 
I advised the investment; though, knowing his perfect un- 
selfishness, I fear he complied only for mine. He had 
guessed already, it seems to me now, that we women like 
beauty as well as comfort about our lives ; otherwise, he 
would hardly have undertaken these expensive improve- 
meuts of our home. But, Lucy, it terrifies me to think that 
pa and Joseph and I may have been deceived I The more I 
shut my mind against the idea the more it returns to torment 
me. I, who brought so .little to him, to be the instrument 
of such a loss ! 0, if you wore not here, how could I. en- 
dure the anxiety and the absence ? " 

She buried her face in her handkerchief, and sobbed. 

" I know Joseph to be good and true," said Lucy, " and I 
believe that he will bear the loss cheerfidly, if it should 
come. But it is never good to 'borrow trouble,' as we say 
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in iixe country. NeitLer the worst nor the best things 
which we imagine ever come upon us." 

" You are wrong ! " cried Julia, starting up and laughing 
gleefully ; " I /wwia the best t^iiiigi ^ ^^J husband ! And yol, 
you are right, too : no worst thing can come to me, while 1 
keep him I " 

Lucy wished to visit the Hopetons before their departure 
for the sea-shore, and Julia was quite ready to accompany 
her. Only, with the wilfulness common to all selfish na- 
tures, she determined, to arrange the matter in her own way. 
She drove away alone the next morning to the post-ofli<!e, 
with a letter for Joseph, but never drew rein until she had 
reached Coventry Forge. Philip being absent, she confided 
to Madeline Held her wish (and Lucy's) that they should all 
spend an afternoon together, on the banks of the stream, — 
a free society in the open air iusteaii of a formal one within 
doors. Madeline enteWd into the plan with joyous readi- 
ness, accepting both for herself and for Phibp. They all met 
together too rarely, she said : a lunch or a tea under the trees 
would be delightful: there was a little skiff which might be 
borrowed, and they might even cateh and cook their own 
fish, as the most respectable people did in the Adirondacks. 

Julia then drove to the Hopetons in high spirits. Mr. 
Hopeton found the proposed party very pleasant, and said 
at once to his wife: "We have still three days, my dear; 
■we can easily spare to-morrow ? " 

"Mrs. Asten is very kind," she replied; "and her propo- 
sition is temptiag: but I should not like to go without you, 
and I thought your business might — " 

" O, there is nothing pi-essiug," he interrupted. " I shall 
enjoy it exceedingly, especially the boat, and the chance of 
landiujt a few trout." 
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So it was settled. Lnoy^ it is true, felt a 
wliieli she could scarceJy conceal, and possibly did not, to 
Julia's eyes ; but it was not for. her own sake. She must 
seem grateful for a floni-tesy meaut to favor both herself and 
her fideud, and a little reflection reconciled her to the plan. 
Mrs, Hopeton dared not avoid Philip Held^ and it might be 
■well if she carried away with her to the sea-shore a later and 
less alarming memory of liim. Litcy'a own desire for a quiet 
talk witb. the womaa in whom she felt such a loving interest 
was of no consequence, if this was the result. 

They met in the afbemoon, on the eastern side of the 
sti-eam, just below the Forge, where a little bay of level 
shore, shaded by superb trees, was left between the rocky 
bluffs. Stumps and a Iong-M!en tmnk furnished them with 
rough tallies and seats ; there was a natural fiieplice among 
some huge tumbled stones; a spring of icy cij'.tJ gilshed 
out from the foot of tlie bluff; and the 1 imineiins; mur 
muring water in front, with the meadows bej on I bumii g 
lilf e emerald flame in the aunshine, offered 1 con^tdnt delight 
to the senses. 

All were endianted with the spot, which Philip ■uid Ma 
deline claimed as their discovery. 'The g) psy s^ mi awoke in 
them, and while they scattered here and there, possessed with 
the influences of the place, and constantly stumbling upon 
some new charm or convenience, Lucy felt her heart grow 
light for her friend, and the trouble of her own life subside. 
For a time no one seemed to think of anytliing b«t the 
material ammgements. Mr. Hopeton's wine-flasks were 
laid in the spring to cool ; Philip improvised a rustic table 
upon two neighboring stumps ; rough seats were made com- 
fortable, dry sticks . collected for' fire- wood, stores unpacked 
and placed in readiaess, aod every little prclimiuaiy of 
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labor, insTifferable ia.a kitclien, took on its usual fascination 
in that aylvan nook. 

Then they restftd from their work. Mr. llopeton and 
Philip lighted cigars and sat to leeward, while the four 
ladies kept their fingers bnsy with bunches of maiden-hair 
and ^nt wildwood blossoms, as they talked. It really 
seemed as if a peace and joy from beyond their lives had 
fallen tipon them. Madeline believed so, and Lucy hoped 
so : let us hope so, too, and not lift at once the veil which 
was folded so closely over two restless hearts ! 

Mr.'Hopeton threw away the stump of his cigar, adjusted 
his fishing-tackle, and said; "If we are to have a trout 
Bupper, I mast begin to troll at once." 

" May I go with you ? " his wife asked. 

" Yes," he answered, smiling, " if you will not be nervous. 
But I hardly need to make tliat stipulation with you, Emily." 

Philip assisted her into the unsteady little craft, which 
was fastened to a tree. Mr. Hopeton seated liimself care- 
fully, took the two light, short oars, and held himself from 
the shore, while Philip loosened the rope. 

"I shall row up stred,m," he said^ " and then float back to 
you, trolling as I Come. When I see you again, 1 hope I 
can ask you to have the coals ready," 

Slowly, and not very skilfully, he worked his way against 
the current, and passed out of sight around a bend in the 
stream. PhUip watched Mrs. Hopeton's slender figure as 
she sat in the stern, listlessly trailing one hand in the water. 
" Does she feel that my eyes, my thoughts, are following 
her ? " he asked ; but she did not once turn her head. 

" Philip ! " cried Madeline, " here are three forlorn maid- 
ens, and you the only Sir Isumbras, or whoever is the 
proper knight ! Are you looking into the stream, expecting 
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the 'damp woman' to arise? She only rises for fiahern' 
she will come up and drag Mr. Hopeton iJown. Let 
invoke the real nymph of this stream ! " She sang :— - 

Xistcji whero ttion ait sitting 
tJitdar the glassy, cool, branalucent wjitq, 
Id twiatad IifajcIq of lilies iniWias 



Madeline did not know -what she -was doing. She could 
not remAi'k Philip's paleness in the dim green light ■where 
they sat, but she ■was struck by the startled expression of 
liis eyes. 

" One would tliink you really expected Sabrina to come," 
she laughed. "Miss Henderson, ■too, looks as if I had 
frightened her. You and I, Mrs. Aaten, are the only cool, 
unim^inative brains in the party^ But perhaps it was all 
owing to my poor voice ? Oome now, confess it I I don't 
expect you to say,— 

" I ■was trying to place the song," said Lucy ; " I read it 

"If any one coidd evoke a spirit, Madeline," Philip re- 
plied, " it would be you. Put the spirit would be no 
nymph ; it would have little horns and hoofs, and you 
would be glad to get rid of it again," 

They all laughed at this, and presently, at Julia's sugges- 
tion, arranged the wood they had collected, and kindled a 
fire. It required a little time and patience to secure a 
strong blaze, and in the great interest which the task called 
forth the Hopetons 'were forgotten. 
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At last Philip stepped back, heated and half stifled, for a, 
breath of fresher air, and, turning, saw the boat between 
the trees gliding down the stream. " There they are ! " he 
cried ; " now, to know onr luek ! " 

The boat was in midstream, not far from a stony strip 
■which rose above the water. Mrs. Hopeton sat musing with 
ter hands in her lap, while her husband, resting on hia 
kneea and one hand, leaned over the bow, watching the fly 
which ti'ailed at the end of his line. He seemed to be 
quite unconscious that an oar, which had slowly loosened 
itself from the lock, was floating away behind the boat. 

" Ton are losing your oars ! " Philip cried. 

Mr. Hopeton started, as from a dream of trout, dropped 
Lis liiie and stretched forward suddenly to grasp the oar. 
The skiff was too light and unbalanced to support the mo- 
tion. It rocked threateningly ; Mrs. Hopeton, quite forget- 
ting herself, started to her feet, and, instantly losing her 
equilibrium, was thrown headlong into the deeper water. 
The skiff whirled back, turned over, and before Mr, Hope- 
ton was aware of what had happened, he plunged full length, 
face downwards, into the shallower current. 

It was all over before Madeline and Lucy reached the 
bank, and Philip was already in the stream. A few strokes 
brought him to Mis Hopeton, who straggled with the cur- 
rent as she loae to the surfiice, but made no outcry. Ho 
sooner had ?he touched Philip than she seized and locked 
him in hei aims, and he was draped down agaiu with her. 
It was only the physii-al clinging to lif e : if some feeble re- 
cognition at that moment told her whose was the form she 
held and made powpiless, it could not have abated an atom 
of her fiantic, instinctive force. 

Philip felt that thej had drifted Into water beyoad his 
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siiBtained- himself and her a moment at tke siivface. Mrs. 
Hopeton^a Lead was on Ma shoulder ; her hair diifted 
against his face, and even the desperation of the struggle 
eoulcl not jmake him insensible to the warmtli of her breast 
upon hia own. A, wild thought flashed upon and stung hia 
brain : aJie waa his at last — his in death, i£ not in life ! 

His arm slackened, and they sank slowly together. Heart 
and brain were illuminated with blinding light, and the 
Envift succe^iou of hia thoughts compressed an age into the 
fragment of a second. Yes, she was hia now : clasping him 
as he clasped, their hearts beating against- each other, with 
ever slower pulsations, until tliey should feeze into one. 
The world, with its wrongs and prejudices, lay behind them; 
the past was past, and only a short and painless atonement 
intervened between the immortal possession of souls ! fet- 
ter that it should end thus : he Iiad not sought this solution, 
but he would not thrast it from him. 

But, even as his mind accepted it, and with a aense of 
perfect peace, he heai'd Josep}i'a voice, saying, " We must 
shape our lives according to the law which is above, not 
that which is below us." Through tlie air and the water, on 
the very rock which now overhung his head, he again saw 
Joseph bending, and himself creeping towai'ds him with out- 
stretched hand. Ha! who was the coward now? Ajjd 
again Joseph spake, and his words w^ere : " The veiy wrong 
that has come upon us makes God necessaiy." God? Then 
how would God in his' wisdom, fashion their future life ? 
Must they sweep eternally, locked in ^n unsevering embrace, 
like Paolo and Francesca, around some dreary circle of 
hell ? Or must the manner of entering that life together 
be tiie act to. sopai'ate them etermdly ? Only tlie Jnovj.tahle 
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act dare ask for pardon; but here, if not -will or piirpose, 
was at least snbmiseion witliout resistance ! Then it seemed 
to kim that Madeline's voice came again to him, ringing like 
a ti-umpet thi'ovigh the waters, as bhe sang: — 



He pressed his lips to Mrs. Hopeton'a unconscious brow, 
his heart saying, "Never, never ^aiu ! " released himself by 
a sudden, powerful effort, seized her safely, as a practised 
swimmer, shot into light .and sir, and made for the shallower 
side of the stream. The upturned stiff was now within 
reach, and all danger was over. 

Who could guesa that the'eiisis of a soul had been reached 
and passed in that breath of time underthe surface ? Julia's 
long, sHrill scream had scarcely come to an end ; Mr. Hope- 
ton, bewildered by his fall, was trying to run towards them 
through water up to his waist, and Lucy and Madeline 
looked on, holding their breath in an ^ony of suspense. 
In another moment Philip touched bottom, and raising Mrs. 
Hopeton in his arms, carried her to the opposite bank. 

She was faint and stunned, hut not unconscious. She 
passively allowed Philip to support her until Mr. Hopeton, 
struggling through the shallows, drew near with an expres- 
sion of intense terror imd concern on his broad face. Then, 
breaking ftom Philip, she half fell, half flimg herself into 
his arms, laid her head upon his shoulder, and buret into a 
fit of hysterical weeping. 

Tears began to run down the honest man's cheeks, and 
Philip, turning away, busied himself with righting the boat 
and recovering the oars. 

" O, my darling I " said Mv, Hopctoi:, " what should I do 
if I had lost j'ou ? " 
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"Hold me, keep me, love me !" she cricil. "I must not 
leave yo« I " 

He heldlier in liia arms, lie kissed hor, lie soothed, her 
■with endearing words. She grew calm, lifted her head, and 
looked in his eyes ■witli a light which he had never yet seen 
in them. The man's nature was moved and stirred : his 
lips trembled, and the tears still slowly trickled torn hia 

" Let me set you over ! " Philip called from the stream. 
"The boat is wet, but then neither of us is dry. "We have, 
fortunately, a good fire until the carriage can be brought for 
Mrs. Hopeton, and your wine will be needed at once." 

They had no trout, nor indeed any refreshment, except 
the wine. Philip tried to rally the spirits of the party, but 
Julia was the only one who at all seconded his efforts ; the 
others had been too profoundly agitated. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hopeton were grave ; it seemed scarcely possible for them 
to apeak, and yet, as Lucy remarked with amazement, the 
faces of both were bright and serene, 

" 1 shall never invoke another water-nymph," said Made- 
line, as they were leaving the spot. 

" Tes ! " Philip cried, " always invoke Sabrina, and the 
daughter of Locrine will arise for you, as she arose to-day," 

" That is, not at all ? " 

" No," said Philip, " she arose." 
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CHAPTKB XXII. 



Whek he set forth upon Iiia journey, Joseph ha<I enough 
of natural shre'wdness to perceive that his own. peraoaal 
interest in the speculation were better kept secret. The 
position of the Amardnth property, inserted like a wedge 
between the Fluke and Chowder Gompanies, was all the geog- 
raphy he needed ; and he deteiToined to assume the character 
of a curious traveller, — at least for a day or two, — to keep 
his eyes and ears open, and learn as.much as might be possi- 
ble to one outside the cbncentric "rings" of oil operations. 

He reached Corry without adventure, and took passage in 
the train to Oil City, intending to make the latter place the 
starting-point of his jnTeatigationa. The car was crowded, 
and his companion oo the seat was a keen, witty, red-fiused 
man, with an astonishing diamond pin and a gold watch- 
chain heavy enough to lift an anchor. He was too restless, 
too full of " operative" energy, to travel in silence, as is the 
universal and most dismal American habit ; and before they 
pa^ed three stations he had extracted troia Joseph the 
fiicta that he was a stranger, that he intended visiting the 
principal wells, and that he niight possibly {Joseph allowing 
tJie latter point to he inferred) be tempted to invest some- 
thing, if the aspects were propitious. 

" You must bo sure to take a look at my wella," said the 
stranger ; " not that any of our stock is in the market, — it is 
never offered to the public, tinier accidentally,— -but they 
will give you an ilhiatratioii of the magnitude of the business. 
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All wella, you know, sink after a wMle to what some people 
call the normal flowing capacity (we oilera call it .' the 
ewridge run'), and 30 it was reported of ouni. But since 
we've heguQ to torpedo them, it's almost equal to the first 
tapping, though I don't suppose it'll hold out so loug." 

"Ai-e the torpedoes geueially used?" Joseph asked, in 
aome surprise. 

"They're generally Pried, anyhow. The cute fellowwho 
first hit upoaihe idea meant to keep it dark, but the oilers, 
you'll find, have got their teeth skinned, and what they can't 
find out isn't worth finding out I Lord I I torpedoed my 
weUs at midnight,. and it wasn't a week before the Fliike 
was. at it, bustin' and buetin' all their dry auger-holes I " 

"Thew/ioi/" Joseph exclaimed. 

"Fluke. Queer name, isn't it? But that's nothing: 
we haye the Crinoline, the Pipsissaway, the Mud-Lark, and 
the Sunburst, between us and Tideoute." 

"What is the name of your company, if I may ask? " 

" About as queer as any of "em, — the Chowder," 

Joseph started, in spite of himself. "It seems. to me X 
have heard of that company," he managed to say. 

" O no doubt," replied the stranger, " 'T isn't often, 
quoted in the papers, but it's known. I'm rather proud of. 
it, for I got it up. I was boring— boss, though — at three 
dollars a day, two years ago, and now I have my forty thou- 
sand a year, ' free of income tax,' as the Insurance Compa- 
nies say. But then, where one is lucky like the Chowder, a 
hundred busts." 

Joseph i-apidly collected himself while the man was speak- 
ing. " I should very much like to see your wells," he said. 
" Will you be there a day or two from now * My name ia 
Aston, — not that you have ever heard of it before." 
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" Shall be glad to hear it again, though, and to sco vou," 
said the man '' My name is Bleokinsop." 

Ag'im it ■was all that Joseph ootild do to restrain hin 
a&toni^hment 

" I snpjiose you are tlie President of the Chowdoi' f " he 
ventuied to ?a.y 

" Yesi," Ml. Blenkinsop answered, " since it's a company. 
It was ail mine at the sfcai't, but I wanted capital, and I had 
to work 'em." 

" What other important companies iire thes^e near you ? " 

" ITone of any account, except the FJuke and the Depravity, 
TJiet/ flow tolerable now, after toi-pedoing. To be sure, there 
are kites and catches with all sorts o' names, — the Penny- 
royal, the Huby, the "Wallholler (whatever that is), and the 
Amaranth, — ha, ha, '. " 

" I think 1 have heai-d of the Amaranth," Joseph mildly 
remarked. 

"■liOrti! are yow hit already?" Mr, Bienkinsop exclaim- 
ed, fixing hia small, sharp eyes on Joseph's face, 

" I — I really don't know what you mean."' 

" Ho offence : I thought it likely, that's all. The Ama^ 
ranth is Kanuck's last dodge. He keeps mighty close, but 
if he don't feather his nest in a hurry, at somebody's ex- 
pense, Zain't no judge o' men ! " 

Joseph did not daie to mention the Amaranth again. Ho 
parted with Mr. Blenkinsop at Tai-r Farm, and went on to 
Oil City, where he spent' a day in unprofitable wanderings, 
and then set out up the river, first to seek the Chowder 
wells, and afterwards to aseertaia whether there was any 
peremiial beauty in the Amaranth. 

The first thing which he remarked was tlie peculiar topog- 
rapby of the region. The Chowder property was a sloping 
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Viottom, gradually rising from the. river to a ntnge of high 
hills a ijTiaEter of a mile in the real Just aboye this point 
the river made a aliai-p horseshoe bend, ■WTshiug the foot of 
the hills for a considerable distance, md then ciiiving back 
again, with a second tract of bottom laud beyond On, the 
latter, he was informed, the Fluke wells were loiated. The 
inference was therefore irresistible that the Amaranth Com- 
pany must be the happy possessor of the lofty section of hilla 
dividing the two. 

" Do they get oil iip there ? " he asked of Blenkinsop's 
foreman, pointing to tJie ragged, barren heights. 

" They may get skunk oil, or rattle^snafce oil," the man 
answered. " Them'll do to peddle, but you can't fill tanks 
with 'em, I hear they've got a company for that place, — 
th' Amaranth, they call it, — but any place'U do for denipd 
fools. Why, look .'ee here ! TPe've got soven himdied feet 
to bore : now, jest put twelve hundred more atop o' that, and 
guess whether they can even pump oil, with the Chowder 
and Fluke both sides of ''em ! But it does for green 'una, as 
well as any other place," 

Joseph laughed,— a most feeble, unnatural, ridiculoua 

"I'll walk over that way to the Fluke," he said. "I 
ehould hke to see how such things are managed." 

" Then be a little on yowr guard with Kanuck, if you 
meet him," the man good-naturedly advised, " Don't ask 
him too many questions." 

It was a hot^ wearisome climb to the timber-skeletons on 
the summit {more like gibbets than anything else), which 
denoted shafts to the initiated as well as the ignorant eye. 
There were a dozen or more, but all were deserted. 

Joseph wandered from one to the otlier, askmg himself, 
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as he inspectecl eachj "Is this the splendid spectilatioii ? " 
"What was there in that miserable, shabby, stony region, a 
hundred acres of which would, hardly pasture a cow, whence 
wealth should come ? Verily, as stony and as barren, were 
the natures of the men, who on this wreteheti basia built 
their cheating schemes !" 

A little farther on he came to a deep ravine, cleaving the 
hills in twain. There was another skeleton in its bed, bnt 
several shabby individuals were gathered about it, — the 
first sign of life or business he had yet discovered. 

He hastened down the steep declivity, the warning of the 
Chowder foreman recurring to his mind, yet it seemed so 
difficult to fix his policy in advance that he decided to leave 
everything to chance. As he approached he saw that the 
men were laborers, with the exception of a tall, lean indivi- 
dual, who looked like an imfovtuiiate clergyman. He had a 
sallow lace, lighted by small, restless, fiery eyes, which re- 
minded Joseph, when they turned upon him, of those of a 
black snake. His greeting was cold and constrained, and 
his manner said plainly, "The sooner you leave the better I 
shaU be satisfl.ed." 

" Thia is a rough country for walking," said Joseph ; 
"how much fitrther is it to the Fluke wells? " 

" Just a bit," said one of the workmen. 

Joseph took a seat on a stone, with the air of one who 
needed rest. " This well, I suppose," he remarked, " be- 
longs to the Amarantli ? " 

" Who told you so ? " asked the lean, dark man. 

" They said below, at the Ckowder, that the Amaranth 
was up here." 

" Did Elenkinsop send you this way ? " the man aaked 
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" Nobody sent me," Joseph replied. " I an 
taking a look at the oil country. I have never before been 
in this part of the State." 

" May I ask your nanie ? " 

" Asten," said Joseph, unthinldngly. 

" Asten 1 I thini I know wliere that name belongs. Let 

The man pulled out a large dirty envelope from his 
breast-pocket, ran. over several papers, unfolded onej and 
presently asked, — 

" Joseph Asten ? " 

"Yes." (Joseph set hi.s teeth, and silently cursed his 
want of forethought.) 

" Proprietor of ten thousand dollars' worth of stock in 
the Amaranth ! Who sent you here ? " 

His tone, though meant to be calm, was fierce and mena- 
cing. Joseph rose, scanned the faces of the workmen, ivho 
listened with a malicious curiosity, and finally answered, 
■with a candor which seemed to impress, while ifc evidently 
disappointed the questioner ; — 

''No one sent me, and no one, beyond my own. family, 
knows that I am here. I am a farmer, not a speculator. I 
was induced to take the stock from representations which 
have not been fulfilled, and which, I am now convinced, 
never will be fulfilled. My habit is, when I' cannot get the 
truth from others, to asoertain it for myself. . I presume 
you are Mr. Kanuck? " 

The man did not answer immediately, but the quick, 
intelligent glance of one of the workmen showed Joseph 
that his surmise was correct. Mr. Kanuck conversed apaii; 
with the men, apparently giving private orders, and then 
said, with a constrained civility; — 
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"If you are bovuid for the Flute, Mr. Asten, I will join 
you. I am also going in that dicection, aocl we can talk on 
the way." 

They toiied up the opposite side of the ravine ia silence. 
When they had reached the top and t^en breath, Mr. 
Kanuck commenced : — 

" I must infer that yon have Kttle faith, in anything being 
realized from the Amaranth. Any man, ignorant of tlie 
techniealitiea of boring, might be disconraged by tlie external 
appetiraace of things; and I shall therefore not endeavor to 
explain to yoii my grounds of hope, unless you will agree to 
join me for a month or two and become practically ac- 
quainted with the locality and the modes of labor." 

"That is unnecessary,"" Joseph replied. 

"You being a farmer, of course I could not expect it. 
On the other hand, I think I can appreciate your, — disap- 
pointment, if we must call it so, and I sliould be wiUiag, 
under certain conditions, to save you, not from positive loss, 
because I do not admit the possibility of that, but from 
what^ at present, may seom loss to you. Do I mate my 
meaning clear ? " 

" Entirely," Joseph replied, " except a,s to the conditions." 

"We are dealing on the square, I take it? " 

"Of course." 

"Then," said Mir. Kanuck, "I need only intimate to you 
Low important it is that I should develop our prospects. 
To do this, the faith of the principal stootholders laust not 
be disturbed, otherwise the funds without which the pros- 
pects cannot be developed may fail me at the critical 
moment. Your .hasty and unintelligent impre^ons, if ex- 
pressed in a reckless manner, might do much to biing about 
such a catastrophe. I must therefore stipulate that yon 
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keep such impressions to yotirself. Leb me spcaJ?: to yoii 
aa maji to man, and ask you if your exjn-essions, not being 
founded on knowledge, would be honest ? 80 far from it, 
you will be bound in all fairness, in consideration of my 
releasing jou and restoring you what you have ventured, to 
adopt and disseminate the views of an expert, — namely, 

"Let me put it into fewer words," said Jo&cpli. "You 
will buy my stock, repaying me what I have disljuraed, if, 
on my return, I say nothing of what I have seen, and ex- 
press my perfect faith (adopting your views) in the success 
of the Amaranth ? " 

" You have stated the conditiona a little barely, perhaps, 
but not incorrectly. I only ask for perfect fairaeas, aa be- 
tween man and man." 

"One question first, Mr. Kamtok. _Does Mr. Blessing 
know the real prospects of the Amaranth ? " 

"No man more thoroughly, I assure you, Mr. Asten, 
Indeed; without Mr. Blessing'a enthusiastic concurrence in 
the enterprise, I doubt whether we could have carried the 
work -so far towai-da success. His own stock, I may say to 
you, — since we understand each other, — was earned by hia 
efforts. If you know him intimately, you know also that 
he has no visible means of siipport. But he has what is 
much more important to.ns, — a thorough knowledge of 
men and their means." 

He rubbed his hands, and laughed softly. They had been 
walking rapidly during the conversation, and now came sud- 
denly upon the farthest crest of the hills, where the ridge 
fell away to the bottom occupied by the Fluke wells. Both 
paused at this point. 

"On the square, then!" said Mr. Kanuck, offering hia 
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hand. " Tell me where yoTi will he ' to-morrow morning, 
and onr bnsineaa can be settled in five minutes. You will 
caiTy out your part of the bargain, as man to man, when you 
&id that I cany out mine." 

"Do you take me for an infernal scoundrel?" cried 
Joseph, boiling over with disgust and rage. 

Mr. Kanuck stepped bock a pace or two. His sallow face 
became livid, and thae was murder in his eyes. He put 
his hand into his bieast, and Joseph, facing him, involunta- 
rily did the same Not until long afterwards, when other 
experiencis had tiu^ht him the significance of the move- 
ment, did he remembei ^ hat it then meant, 

" So ! that's youi gami, is it ? " his antagonist said, hiss- 
ing the woids through his teeth. " A spy, after alU Or a 
detective, perhaps ? I was a fool to trust a milk-and-water 
fiice : but one thing I tell you, — you may get away, but 
come back again if you dare ! " 

Joseph said nothing, but gazed steadily in the man's eyes, 
and did not move from his position so long as he was within 
sight. Then, breathing deeply, as if relieved from the dread 
of an unknown danger, he swiftly descended the hill. 

That evenii^, as he sat in the bar-room of a horrible 
shanty {called a hotel), farther up the river, ho noticed a 
pair of eyes fixed intently upon him : they belonged to one 
of the workmen in the Amaranth ravine. The man made 
an almost imperceptible signal, and left the room. Joseph 
followed him. 

" Hush ! " whispered the former. " Don't come back to 
the hill ; and get away from, here te-morrow morning, if yoa 
can ! '* With these words he darted o£F and disappeared ia 
the darkness. 

The counsel was unnecessary. Joseph, with all his inex- 
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perience of the world, saw plainly that hia only alternatives 
were loss — or coimivaiice. Nothing was to be gained by 
following tlie vile business any fnrthep. He took the earli- 
est possible train, and by the afternoon of the following day 
found himself again in the city. 

He was conscious of no desire to meet Mr. Blessing, yet 
the pressure of his recent experience seemed to drive him 
uresistibly in that direction. "When he rang the bell, it was' 
with the hope that he should find nobody at home. Mr. 
Blessing, however, answered the. summons, imd after the first 
expression of surprise, ushered him into the parlor. 

" I am quite alone," he said ; " Mrs. Blessing is passing 
the evening with her sister, Mrs. Woollish, and Clementina 
is still at Long Branch. I believe it is as good as settled 
that we are to lose her ; at least she has written to- iuquii'e 
the extent of my avtiilable funds, which, in her case, is tanta- 
mount to — very much more." 

Joseph determined to avoid all digressions, and insist on 
tlie Araaranth speculation, once for al!,. being clearly dis- 
cussed. He saw that his fother-in-law became more uneasy 
and excited as he advanced in the story of his journey, and, 
wlien it was concluded, did not seem immediately prepared 
to reply. His suspicions, already aroused by Mr. Kannck's 
expressions, were confirmed, and a hard, relentless feeling of 
hostility took possession of his' heart. 

"I — I really must look into this," Mr. Blessing stam- 
mered, at last. " It seems incredible : pardon me, but I would 
doubt the statements, did they come from other lips than 
yours. It is aa if I had nursed a dove in my bosom, and 
unexpectedly found it to he a — a basilisk 1 " 

" It can he no serious loss to you," said Joseph, " since 
you received your stock in return for s 
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"That is true; I was not thinking of myself. The real 
sting of the cockatrice is, that 1 have innocently misled yon." 
"Yet I Tititlerstood you to say you liad ventured your 
all?" 

"My all of hope — my all of expectation !" Mr. Blessing 
cried. " I dreamed I had overtaken the rainbow afc East ; 
but this — this is senna — - quassia — aloes ! My naUire is 
m confiding that I accept the possibilities of the future as 
present realities, and build upon them as if they were Quin- 
cy granite. And yet, with all my experience, my acknow- 
ledged sagacity, my acquaintance with the hidden labyrintlis 
of finance, it seems impossible that I can be so deceived ! 
There must be some hideous misundersbuidmg : I have cal- 
culated all the elements, prognosticated all the planetary as- 
pects, so to speak, and have not found a whisper of failuve 1 " 

" You omitted one very important element," Joseph said. 

" What is that ? I might have employed a deteetivp, it 
is true — " 

" No ! " Joseph replied. " Honesty ! " 

Mr. Blessing fell back in Ms chair, weeping bitterly, 

" I deserve this ! " he exclaimed. " I will not resent it. 
I forgive you in advance of the time when you shall recog- 
nize my sincere, my heartfelt wish to serve you ! Go, go : 
let me not recriminate I I meant to be, and still mean to 
be, your friend : hut spare my too confiding child t " 

Without a word of good-by, Joseph took his hat and has- 
tened from the house. At every step the abyss of dishonesty 
seemed to open deeper before his feet. Spare the too con- 
fiding child t Father and daughter were alike : both mean, 
both treacherous, both unpardonably felse to him. 

With such feelings he left the city next morning, and 
made his way homewards. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



In the mean time the Hopetons had left for the sea-sliore, 
and the "two women, after a drive to Magnolia, temained 
quietlj' on the farm. Julia employed the days in studying 
Lncy with a soft, stealthy, nnremitting watchfulness which 
the latter could not suspect, since, in the first place, it was a 
faculty quite unknown to her, and, secondly, it would have 
seemed absurd because inexplicable. Neither could she 
guess with what care Jtdia's manner and converaalioii -were 
adapted to her own. She was only surprised to find so 
much earnest desire to correct fiiults, such artless transpa- 
rency of natni'e. Thus an interest quite friendly took tlie 
place of her former repulsion of feeling, of which she began 
to be' sincerely ashamed, 

Jloieoiei, Juhas continual demonstration of her love for 
Joseph, fiom "sbicli Lucy at first shrank with a delicate 
tiemor of the heait, soon ceased to afiect her. Nay, it 
iithei seemed to inteipose a protecting barrier between her 
preaent and the painful memory of her past self. She be- 
gan to suspect that all regret was now conquered, and rejoiced 
in the sense of strength which conid only thus be made 
clear to her mind. Her feeling towards Joseph became that 
of a sister or a dear woman friend ; tliere could be no harm 
in cherishing it ; she found a comfort in speaking to Julia 
of his iipright, unselfish character, his guiielessness and 
kiiifliicss of heart. 
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The work upon the house -was nearly finished, but new 
and more alarming bills began to come in ; and worse was 
in store. There was a chimney-piece, " the loveliest ivory- 
veins through the green marble," Julia said, which she had 
ordered from the city ; there were boxes and packages of 
furniture already on hand, purchased without 'Joseph's 
knowledge and with entire faith in the virtues of tho Ama- 
ranth, Although she still clung to that iaith with a des- 
perate grip, the sight of the boxes did not give her the same 
delight as she had felt in ordering them. She saw the ne- 
cessity of being prepared, in advance, for either alternative. 
£t was not in her nature to dread any scene or cii-cum- 
atanco of life {although she had fouad the appearance 
of timidity very available, and could assume it admirably) ; 
the question which perplexed her was, how to retain and 
strengthen her ascendency over Joseph? 

It is needless to say that the presence of Lucy Henderson 
was a part of her plan, although she held a more hnportant 
service in reserve. Lucy's warm, frank expressions of 
Mendship for Joseph gave her great satisfaction, and she 
was exhaustless in inventing ways to call them forth. 

"You look quite like another person, Lucy," she would 
say; "I really think the rest has done you good." 

" I am sure of it," Lucy answered. 

" Then you must be in no hurry to leave. We must build 
you up, as the doctors say ; and, besides, if — if this specula- 
tion slwuld be unfortunate— O, I don't daro to think of 
it ! — there will be such a comfort to me, and I am sure to 
Joseph also, in baving you here until we have learned to 
bear it. We should not allow our minds to dwell on it so 
much, you know; wo should make an exertion to hide oui 
disappointment in your presence, and that woiUd be sack 
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a help ! Now you will say I am borrowing trouble, Jrnt do, 
pray, make allowaaoes for me, Lueyl Think how evei-y 
thing has been kept from me that I ought to have known ! " 
" Of course, I will stay a little while for your sate," Lucy 
answered ; " but Joseph is a man, tmd most men bear bad 
luck easily. He would hardly thank me for condoling with 

" O, no, no 1 " Jvdia cried ; " he thinks eeerytJiiaig of jou ! 
He was so anxious for you to come here I he said to me, 
' Lucy Henderson is a noble, true-hearted girl, and you will 
love her at once,' as I did, Lucy, when I first saw you, but 
without knowing why, as 1 now do," 

A warm color came into Lucy's face, hut she only shook 
her head and said nothing. 

The two women Lad just risen from the breakfcist-table the 
next morning, when a shadow fell into the room through the 
front window, and a heavy step was heard on the stone 
pavement of the veranda, Julia gave a little start and 
shriek, and seized Lucy's arm. The door opened and Joseph 
was there. He had risen before daybreak and taken the 
earliest train from the city. He had scarcely slept for two 
nights ; bis face was stem aud haggard, and the fatigue, in- 
stead of exhausting, had only added to his excitement. 

Julia sprang forward, threw her arm saround, him, and 
kissed him repeatedly. He stood still and passively endured 
the caress, without returning it ; then, steppiag forward, he 
gave his hand to Lucy. She felfc that it was cold and moist^ 
and she did not attempt to repress the quick syropathy 
which came into her face and voice. 

Julia guessed something of the truth instantly, and nothing 
but the powerful necessity of continuing to play her part en- 
abled her to conceal the bitter aneer which the contrast 
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between Joseph's greeting to ter and to Lucy aroused in her 
heart. She stood for a moment as if paralyzed, hxit in reality 
to collect herself; then, approaching her husband, sJie stam- 
mered forth : " 0, Joseph— I'm afraid — I don't dare to ask 
you -what — what newa you bring. You didn't ^vi-ite — I've 
been so uneasy — and now I see fiom your faee — that aorao- 
thing is wrong." 

He did not answer. 

"Don't tell me all at once, if it's very bad ! " she thon 
cried : " but, no ! it's my duty to hear it, my duty to bear 
it, — Lucy has taught me that,— tell me all, tell me aU, this 
raomeat ! " 

" You and your father have ruined me : that is all." 

" Joseph ! " The word sounded liie the essence of tender 
protest, of heart-breaVing reproach, Lucy rose quietly and 
moved towards the door. 

" Don't leave m.e, Lucy ! " was Julia's appeal. 

"It is better tliat I should go," Lucy answered, in a faint 
Afoice, and left the room. 

" But, Joseph," Julia, resumed, with a wild, distracted air, 
"why do you say such terrible things? I really. do not 
know what you mean. What have you learned? what have 
you seen ? " 

" I have seen the Amaranth ! " 

" Well I Is there no oil ? " 

" O, yes, pleuty of oil ! " he laughed j " skunk oil and 
rattlesnake oil I It is one of the vilest cheats that the 
Devil ever put into the minds of bad men." 

"O, poor pal" Julia cried; "wliat a terrible blow to 

" ' I'oor pa ! ' Yes, my discovery of the cheat is a terrible 
blow to 'poor pa,' — he did nut calculate on its being found 
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out BO soon. When I learned from Kanuek tliat all tlie 
stock lie liolda was giTen to him for services, — that is, for 
getting the money out of the pockets of innocents like myself, 
— yoii may judge how much pity I feel for pobr pa 1 I told 
him the fact to his face, last night, and he admitted it." 

" Then," said Julia, " if the others know nothing, he may 
be able to sell his stock to-day,— his and yours ; and we may 
not lose much after all." 

" I should have sent you to the oil region, instead of going 
myself," Joseph answered, with a sneer. " You and Kanuck 
would soon have come to terms. He offered to take my 
stock off my hands, prOTided Iwould go back to the city 
and make such a report of the speculation as he would dic- 

" A.nd you didr^t do itf" Julia's voice rose almost to a 
scream, as the words buret involuntarily from her lips. 

The expression on Joseph's face showed her that she had 
been raeh ; but the woi-da were said, and she could only 
advance, not recede. 

"It is perfectly legitimate in business," she continued. 
" Every investment in the Amaranth was a venture, — every 
stockholder knew that he risked losing his money ! There 
is not ono that would not save himself in that way, if ha 
had the chance. But you pride yourself on being so much 
better than other men ! Mr, Chaffinch ia right;, you have 
what he calls a ' moral pride ' ! You — " 

*' Stop ! " Joseph interrupted. " Who was it that pro- 
fessed such concern about my faith ? Who sent Mr. Chaf- 
finch to insult me ? " 

" Faith and business are two different things : ail the 
churches know that. Thei'e was Mr. Sanctus, in the city : 
he subscribed ten thousand dollars to the Chixrch of the 
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A-Cceptamce r ho couida'fi pay it, and they levied on. liis pro- 
perty, and sold him, out of house and home ! Eeally, you 
are as igiioraot of the world as a baby ! " 

" God keep me so, then ! " he exclaimed, 

" Howevei-," she resumed, after a pause, " sinCe you insist 
on our bearing the !oss, I shall expect of your moi-al pride 
that you bear it patiently, if not cheerfully. It is far from 
being rain to us. The rise in property will very, likely 
balance it, and you will still, be wortii what you were." 

" Tliat is not ail," he said. " I will not meutioit my 
greatest loss, for you are incapable of understanding it ; but 
how much else have you saddled me with ? Let me liave a 
look at It I " 

He crossed the hall and entered the new apartment, Julia 
following. Joseph inspected the ceiling, the elaborate and 
overladen cornices, the marble chimney-piece, and finally 
peered into the boxes and pack^es, not trusting himself to 
speak while the extent of the absurd splenclor to which slie 
had' conimitted him grew upon his mind. Finally he said, 
striving to make his voice calm, although it trembled in his 
throat: "Since you were so free to make all these pur- 
chases, perhaps you will tgll me how they are to be paid 
for?" 

" Let me mfuiage it, then," she answered. " There is no 
huny. These country mechanics are always impatient, — 1 
should call them impertinent, and -I should like, to teach 
them a lesson. Sellers are under obligations to the buyers, 
and they are bound to be accommodating. They liave so 
many bills wliich are never paid, that an extension of time 
is the least they can do. Why, they will always wait a 
year, two yeai's, three years, rather tlian lose." 

" I suppoflo ao." 
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"Then," said Julia, deceived by Joseph's quiet tone, 
" their profits siie so enoimous, that it would only be fair to 
reduce the bills, 1 am sine, that if I were to mention that 
you were embanassed bi hea^y losses, and press them hard, 
they would lompioniise with me on a moderate amount. 
You kuow they allow what is called a margin for losses, — 
pa told me, but I forget how much, — they always espect to 
lose a certain percentage ; and, of course, it can, make no 
difference by whom they lose it. You understand, don't 
you ? " 

" Yes 1 it is very plain." 

" Pa conld help mo to get both a reduction and an exten- 
sion of time. The bills have not all been sent, and it will 
be better to wait two or three months after they have come 
in. If tlie dealers are a little uneasy in advance, they 
will be all the readier to compromise afterwards." 

Joseph walked up and down the hollow room, with his 
hands clasped behind hia back and liis eyes fixed upon the 
floor. Suddenly he stopped before her and said ; " There is 
anoUier way." 

" Not a better one, I am certain." 

" The furniture has not yet been unpacked , and can be 
returned to them uninjured. Then the bills nocd not be 
paid at all." 

" And we should be the laughing-stock of tiie neighbor- 
hood ! " she cried, her eyes flashing. " I never heard of any- 
thing so ridiculous ! If the worst comes to the woi^t, you 
can sell Bishop those fifty acres over the hill, wliich he stands 
ready to take, any day. But you'd rather have a dilapidated 
house,— no parlor, — guests received in the dining-room and 
the kitchen,- — the Hopetons and your friends, the Hekls, 
sneering at us behind our backs I And what would your 
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credit be wortli? We shall not even get tvustecl for gro- 
ceries at tlie ■villf^ store, if you leave tilings as they 

Joseph grofmed, speaking to himself rather than answering 
her ; " Is there no way out of this ? Wliat is done is doue ; 
shall I STibroit to it, and try to begin anew? or—" 

He did not finish the sentence. Jolia turned her head, 
so that only the chimney piece and the furmturs could see 
the sparkle of tiiumph m her eyes. She felt that she had 
maintained her position ; and, what was far more, she now 
clearly saw the couise b/ which she could secure it. 

She left the room, drawing a full breath of i-elief as the 
door closed behind her, TJie first shock of the evil news was 
over, and it had not fallen quite so heavily as she had feared. 
There were plenty of devices in store whereby all that was 
lost might be recovered. Had not her life at home been aii 
unbroken succession of devices ? Was she not seasoned to 
all manner of ups and downs, and wherefore should this first 
Mlure disconcert her ? The loss of the money was, in re- 
ality, much less important to her than the loss of her power 
over Joseph. Weak as she had supposed him to be, he had 
shown a fierce and unexpected resistance, which must be sup- 
pressed Tiow, or it might crush her whole plan of life. It 
seemed to hei that he was beginning to wa^ei should she 
hasten a scheme by whu-h •she meant to entiap htm into 
eubmiasioji, — a subtle and dangerous scheme, which muat 
either wholly succeed, oi, wholly failing, involve hei in its 
failure? 

Eapidly turning o\ei the question m her mind, she en 
tered her bed loom Locliing the door, she walked directly 
to the looking gla'js, the cm t tin w is diawn from the win 
dow, and a strong light fell upon her face. 
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" This will never do I " she said to herself. " Tte anxiety 
and excitement have made me thin again, and I seem to 
have no color." She unfastened her dress, bared her neck, 
and pushed tlie ringlets behind her ears. " I look pinched ; 
a little more, and I shall look old. If I were a perfect bru- 
nette 01- a perfect blonde, there would be less difficulty ; but 
I liave the most provoking, immanageable complexion ! I 
must bring on the crisis at once, and then see if I can't fill 
out these hollows." 

She heard the front door opening, and presently saw- 
Joseph on the lawn. He looked about for a moment, with 
a heavy, bewildered air, and then slowly turned towards the 
garden. She withdrew from the window, hesitated a mo- 
Eient, raummred to herself, "I will try, there cannot be a 
better time ! " and tJien, burying her face in her hands and 
sobbing, rushed to Lucy's room. 

" O Lucy ! " she cried, " help me, or I am lost t How 
can I tell yon ? it is harder than I ever dreamed ! " 

" Is the loss so very serions, — so much more than yon 
feared ? " Lncy asked. 

"Not that — O, if that were all ! But Joseph — " Here 
Jnlia'a sobs became almost hysterical. " He is so eiaiel ; I 
did advise him, as I told you, for his sate, and now he says 
that pa and I have combined to cheat him ! I don't tliink ho 
knows how dreadfnl his words are. I would sooner die than 
hear any more of them ! Go to him, Lucy ; he is in tho 
garden ; perhaps he will listen .to you. I am afraid, and I 
never thought 1 should be afraid of litTn/ " 

"It is very, very sad," said Lucy. "But if he ig in such 
an excited condition he will surely resent my coming. 
What can I say?" 

"Say only what you heai-d me speak ! Tell him of roj 
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anxiety, my self-reproach I Tell him that even if he will 
believe that pa aioaut to deceive him, he miist not believe 
it of me ! You know, Liicy, how he wrongs me in his 
thoughts ; if you knew how hard it is to be wronged by a 
husband, you would pity me 1 " 

" I do pity yon, Julia, from my very heart ; and the proof 
of it is, that I will try to do what you aak, against my own 
aenao of its prudence. If Joseph repels mj interference, I 
shall not blame liim," 

" Heaven bless you, Lucy ! He wUl not repel you, he 
cannot ! " Julia sobbed, " I will lie down and try to grow 
calm." She rose from the bed, upon wliich she had flung 
herself, and tottered through the door. When she had 
reached her own room, she again looked at her image in. the 
glassj nodded and smiled. 

Lucy walked slowly along- the garden paths, plncking a 
flower or two, and irresolute how to approach Joseph. At 
last, descending the avenue of box, she found him seated in 
the semicircular enclosure, gazing s Ifis ly 1 wn h 1- 
ley, hut (slie was sure) not seein 1 Ian 1 [ e As 1 e 
turned his head at her approach, she no dial y - 
lids were reddened and hia lips comp ess d w tj n i 
sion of intense pain. 

" Sit down, Lucy ; I am a grim host, to-day, he said, 
with a melancholy attempt at a smile. 

Lucy had come to him with a. little womanly indignation, 
for Julia's Bake, in her heart ; but it vanished utterly, and 
the tears started into her eyes. For a moment she found it 
impossible to speak. 

"I shall not talk of my ignorance any more, as I once 
did," Joseph continued, " If there ia a class in the school 
of the world, graded according to experieace of human 
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and treaclieiy and Maeliood, I ought to stand at 
the head." 

Lucy stretched out her hand in. ptotest. " Do not speak 
so bittei-'lj, Joseph ; it pains me to hear yovi." 

" How would yon have me speak ? " 

" As a man who will not see ruin, before him because a 
part of his property happens to slip from him, — nay, if all 
were lost ! I always took you to be hberal, Joseph, never 
rareful of money for money's sake, and I cannot vmdersfcand 
how your nature should be changed now, even though yon 
have been the victim of some dishonesty," 

" ' Some dishoaesty ' ! You are thinking only of money : 
what teim would you givo to the betrayal of a heart, the 
ruin of a Ufe ? " 

" Surely, Joseph, you do not, you cannot mean — " 

" My wife, of course. Ifc needed no guessing." 

"Joseph!" L\icy cried, seizing the opportunity, "indeed 
you do her wrong ! I know what anxiety she haa suffered 
during yoTir absence. She blamed hevself for having ad- 
vised you to risk so much in an uncertain speculation, 
dreaded your disappointment, resolved to atone for it, if 
she could ! She may have been rash and thougMess, but 
she never meant to deceive you. If you are disappointed 
in some qualities, you should not shut your eyes and refuse 
to see others. I know, now, that I have myself not been 
fait- in my judgment of Julia. A nearer accLuaintance has 
led me to conceive what disadvantages of education, for 
which she is not responsible, she is obliged to overcome : she 
sees, she admits them, and she will overcome them. You, 
as her husband, are bound to show her a patient kind- 

" Enough!" Joseph interrupted; "I soe that you have 
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touched pitch, also. Lucy, your first iostiact was riglit. The 
womaa whom I am bound to look upon aa my -wife is false 
and selfish in every fibre of her nature ; how felse and self- 
ish I only can know, for to me she takes ofl' her mask 1 " 

" Do you believe me, then ? " Lucy's words were slightly 
defiant. She had not quite understood the allusiou to 
touching pitch, and Joseph's indifference to her advocacy 
seemed to her unfeeling. 

" I begin to fear that Philjp was r^ht," said Joseph, not 
heeding her question, " Life is relentless : ignorance or 
crime, it is all the same. And if God cares less about our 
individual wrongs than we flatter ourselves He does, what 
do we gain by further endurance ? Here is Lucy Hender- 
son, satisfied that my wife is a suffering angel ; tiiinka mj/ 
nature is changed, that I am cold-hearted arid cruel, while 
I know Lucy to be true and noble, and deceived by the very 
goodness of her own heart ! " 

He lifted his head, looked in her face a moment, and then 
went on : — 

" I am sick of masks ; we all wear them. Do you want 
to know the truth, Lucy? When I look back I can see it 
very clearly, now. A little more than a year ago the one 
girl who began to live in my thoughts was you! Don't 
interrupt me: I am only speaking of what was. When I 
went to Warriuer's, it was in the hope of meeting you, not 
Jalia Blessing. It was not yet love that I felt, but I think 
it would have grown to that, if I had not been led away by 
the cunningest arts ever a woman devised, I will not spec- 
ulate on what might have been ; if I had loved you, per- 
haps there woidd have been no return : had there been, I 
should have darkened the life of a friend. But this I say ; 
I honor and esteem you, Lucy, and the loss of your friend- 
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ship, if I now lose it, is another evil Bervice wliioli my wife 
lias done me," 

Josepli little suspected how he was torturing Lucy. She 
must have been more than woman, had not a pang of wild 
regi-efc for the lost fortune, and a sting of bitter resentment 
against the woman who had stolen it, wrung her heart. 
She became deadly pale, and fclfc that her whole body was 
trembling. 

" Joseph," she said, " you should not, must not, speak so 

" I suppose not," he answered, letting his liead sink wea^ 
rily ; " it is certainly not conventional ; but it is true, for 
all that 1 I could tell you the whole story, for I can read 
It backwards, from now to the beginning, without mi sunder- 
standing a word. It woiild make no difference ; she is 
siniple, natural, artless, amiable, for all the rest of the 
world, while to me — " 

There was such despondency in his voice and posture, 
that Lucy, now longing more than ever to cheer him, and 
yet discouraged by the failure of her first attempt, felt 
sorely troubled. 

"You mistalieme, Joseph," she said, at last, "if you 
think you have lost my friendship, my sincerest sympathy. 
I can see that your disappointment is a bitter one, and mj 
prayer is that you will not make it bitterer by thrusting 
from you the hopeful and cheerful spirit you once showed 
We all have our sore trials." 

-Lucy found her own words very mechanical, but they 
were the only ones that came to her lips. Joseph did not 
answer ; he still sat, stooping, with his elbows on his knees, 
and his forehead resting on his palms. 

" If I am deceived in Ju]ia," she began again, "it ia bet- 
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ter to judge too kindly than, too harslily. I fcaow yo« can- 
not change your sentence against lier now, nor, perhaps, 
very soon. But you are bonad to her for life, and you must 
labor — it is yo\u; saered duty — to make that life smoother 
and brighter for both. I do not know how, and 1 have no 
right to condemn you if you fail. But, Joseph, mate the 
attempt now, when the most unfortunate experience that is 
likely to come to you is over ; make it, and it may chance 
that, little by little, the olii confidence will return, and you 
will love her agniii." 

Joseph Btai'ted to his feet. " Love her ! " he exclaimed, 
■with suppressed passion,—" love her ! I hate her 1 " 

There was a hissing, rattling sound, like that of some 
fierce animal at bay. The thick foliage of two of the tall 
box-trees was violently parted. The branches 'snapped and 
gave way ; Julia burst through, and stood before them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



The face that so suddenly glared, upon ttem was that 
of a Gorgon. The ringlets were still pushed, behind her 
ears and the narrowness of the brow was entirely revealed; 
her eyes were full of cold, steely light; the nostrils were 
violently drawn in, and the lips contracted, as if in a spasm, 
so that the teeth were laid bare. Her hands were clenched, 
and there was a movement in her throat as of imprisoned 
words or cries ; but for a momenfc no words caaie. 

Lucy, who had started to her feet at the first sound, felt 
the blood turn chill in her veins, and fell, rather than sank, 
upon the seat ^ain. 

Joseph was hardly surprised, and wholly reckless. This 
eavesdropping was nothing worse than he already knew ; 
indeed, thei-e was rather a comfort in perceiving that he had 
not overestimated her capacity for treachery. There was 
now no limit ; auTthing was possible. 
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I have not listened to no puqioae : I liave a hold iipon your 
prccions ' moral pride ' at liat t " 

Joseph laiighed scornfully, 

"Yes, laugh, but it is in my hands to mate or break yon ! 
There is enough d t nt n nt in this neighhorhood to 
crush a married m a wh 1 a to make love to an. vuimar- 
ried gul 1 As to th 1 h its still aud Ustens to it, 
I say nothing ; h ■eputat lo eoncern of mine ! " 

liuey uttered a f nt y f ! 'or. 

" If yow choose to be so despicable," saicl Joseph, " you 
will force me to set my truth against your falsehood. 
"Wherever you tell your story, I shall follow with mine. It 
will he a wretched, a degrading business ; but for the sake of 
Lucy's good name, I have no alternative. I have borne 
suspicion, misrepresentation, loss of credit, — brought upon 
me by you, , — patiently, because they affected only myself; 
but since I am partly responsible in bringing to this house a 
guest for your arts to play upon and entrap, I am doubly 
bound to protect her against yon. But I tell you, Julia, 
beware ! I am desperate ; and it is ill meddling with a des- 
perate man ! You may sneer at my mora! pride, but you 
dare not forget that I have another quality, — manly self- 
respeet, — which it wiU be dangerous to offend," 

If Julia did' not recognize, in that moment, that her 
subject had become her master, it was because the real, 
unassumed rage which convulsed her did not allow her to 
perceive anything tdearly. Her first impulse was to acream 
and shriek, that servant and farm-hand might hear her, and 
then to repeat ber accusation before them ; but Joseph's last 
words, and the threatening sternness of his voice withheld 
her. 

" So ? " she said, at last ; " tJds is the man who was all 
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truth, and trust; and lionor ! With you tlie proverTj seenia 
to be reversed; it's off witli the new love and on with the 
old. You can insult and threaten me m- her presence I 
Well — go on: play ont your little love-scene: I shall 
not interrupt you. I have heard euoiigh to darken my 
life from this day 1 " 

She walked away from them, up the avenue. Her dress 
was torn, her arms scratched and bleeding. She had play- 
ed her stake and failed, — miserahly, hopelessly failed. Her 
knees threatened to give vay under her at every step, but 
she forced herself to walk erect, and thus reached the house 
without once looking back. 

Joseph and Lucy mechanically followed her with their 
eyes. Then they turned and gazed at ea«h other a moment 
■without speaking. Lticy was' very pale, and tho expression 
of horror had not yet left her face. 

" She told me to come to you," she stammered. She 
begged me, with tears, to try and soften your anger against 
her ; and then— oh, it is monstrous ! " 

"Now I see the plan!" Joseph exclaimed; "and I, in 
my selfish recklessness, saying what there was no need to 
utter, have almost done as she calculated, -r— have exposed 
you to this outrage ! "VVliy should I have recalled the past 
at all ? I was not taking off a mask, I was oidy showing a 
scar — no, not even a scar, but a bruise I — whieh I ought to 
have forgotten. IForget it, too, Lucy, and, if you can, for- 

" It is easy to forgive — ^everything but my own blind- 
ness," Lucy answered. " But there is one thing which I 
must do immediately : I must leave this house ! " 

" I see that," said Joseph, sadly. Then, as if speaking to 
himself, he murmured : " Who knows what friends will 
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come to it in the future ? Well, I will bear -what can he 
borne; and afterwarcls, — thei-e is Philip's valley. A fi-ea 
outlaw is better than a fettered outlaw! " 

Luc^" feared that his mind was waodering. He straight- 
ened himself to his full height, drew a deep breath, and 
exclaimed: " Action is a. sedative in snch cases, isn't it? 
Dennis has gone to the mill ; I will get the other horse 
frora tJie field and drive you home. Or, stay 1 will you not 
go to Philip Hold's cottage for a day or two ? I think his 
sister asked you to come." 

" JTo, no 1 " cried Lucy ; "you must not go ! I will wait 
for Dennis." 

" No one must suspect what has happened here this morn- 
ing, unless Julia compels me to make it known, and I don't 
think she will. It is, therefore, better that I should take 
you. It will put me, I hope, in a more rational frame of 
mind. Go quietly to your room and mako your prepara^ 
tiona. I will see Julia, and if there is no further sceno 
now, there will be none of the kind henceforth. She is 
cunning when she is calm.." 

On reaching the house Joseph went directly to his wife's 
bed-room. The necessity of an immediate interview could 
not be avoided, since Jjwcy was to leave. When he opened 
tlie door, Julia, who was bending over, an open drawer of 
her bureau, started up with a little cry of alarm. She closed 
the drawer hastily, and began to arrange her hair at tho 
mirror. Her face in the glass was flushed, but its expres- 
sion was sullen and defiant. 

" Julia," he said, as coolly as possible, " I am going to 
take Lucy bome. Of course you understand that she can- 
not stay here an hour longer. Yoii overheard my words to 
hor, and you know just how much they wcro worth. I 
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expect now, tliat — for yowr sate as much as hera or mine — ■ 
you will behave towards her at parting in Buch a way that 
the servants may find no suggestiona of gossip or slander." 

" And if I don't choose to obey you ? " 

" I am not comjnaading. I propose a course which your 
own mind must find sensible. You have ' a deuced ahaa-p 
intellect,' as yoiir fether said, on our wedding-day." 

Joseph bit hia tongue : he felt that he might have omitted 
this sting. But he was so little accustomed to victory, that 
he did not guoss how thoroughly he had already conquered. 

"Pa loved me, nevertheless," she said, and burst into 
tears. 

Her emotion seemed real, but he mistrusted it. 

"What caa I do?" she eobbsd; "I will try. I thought 
I was your wife, b\it I am not much more than your slave." 

Tlie foolish pity again stole into Joseph's heart, although 
he set his teeth and clenched his hands against it. " I am 
going for the horse," he said, in a hinder tone. " "When I 
come back from this drive, this afternoon, 1 hope I shall 
find you willing to discuss our situation dispassionately, as 
I mean to do. We have not known each other fairly before 
to-day, and our plan of life must be rearranged." 

It was a relief to walk forth, across the silent, sunny 
fields ; and Joseph had learned to accept a slight relief as 
a substitute for happiness. The feeling that the inevitable 
crisis was over, gave him, for the first time in months, a 
sense of liberation. There was still a dreary and painful 
task before him, and he hardly knew why he should be so 
cheerful ; but '^<a bright, sweet currents of his blood were 
again in motion, and the weight upon hia heart was lifted 
by some impatient, joyous energy. 

Tlie tempting vision of PhUip's valley, which had haunted 
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L from time to time, faded away. The angry tumult 
h ■which, he had passed appeared to him like a fever, 
and he rejoiced consciously in the beginning of his spiritual 
convalescence. If he could simply suspend Julia's active 
interference in his life, he might learn to endure hia 
remaining duties. He was yet young; and how much 
strength and knowledge had come to him— tlirough sharp- 
est pain, it was true— in a single year ! Would he wiJlicgly 
return to hia Loyish innocence of the world, if that year 
could be erased from his life? He was not quite sure. 
Yet his nature had not lost the basis of that innocent 
time, and lie felt that lie must still build his future years 
upon it. 

Thus meditating, he caught the obedient horse, led liim 
to the bam, and harnessed him to the light carriage which 
Julia was accustomed to use. His ausiety concerning her 
probable demeanor returned aa he entered the house. The 
two servant-women were both en^ged, in tlie hall, in some 
sweeping or scouring operation, and might prove to be very 
inconvenient witnesses. The workmen in the new parlor — 
fortunately, he thought — were absent that day, 

Lucy Henderson, dressed for the journey, sat in the 
dining-room. " I think I will go to Madeline Held for a 
day or two," she said ; " I made a half-promise to visit her 
after your return." 

"Where is Julia?" 

" In her bed-room. I have not seen hoi-. I knocked at 
the door, but there was no answer." 

Joseph's trouble returned. " I wOl see her myself," he 
said, sternly ; " she forgets what is due to a guest." 

" No, I will go again," Iiucy urged, rising hastily; " per 
haps she did not hear me." 
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She followed Mm into tlie hall. Scarcely liad he set hia 
foot wpouthe first step of the staircase, when the bed-room 
door iibove siiddenly burst open, and Julia, with a shriek ot 
mortal terror, tottered, down to the landing, Her face was 
ashy, and the dark-blue ringa around her sunken eyes made 
them seem almost like the large sockets of a skull. She 
leaned against the railing, bi'eafching short and hard. 

Joseph sprang up the steps, but as he approached her she 
put out her right hand, and pushed against his breast with 
all her force, ciyiug out : " Go away ! You have killed 
me! " 

The next moment she fell senseless upon the landing. 

Joseph knelt and tried to lift her. " Good God 1 she is 
dead I " he exclaimed. 

" No," said Lucy, after taking Julia's wrist, " it is only a 
fainting fit. Bring some water, Susan." 

The frightened woman, who had followed them, rushed 
down the stairs. 

" But she must be ill, very ill," Lucy coatimiod. " This 
is not an ordinary swoon. Perhaps the violent excitement 
has brought about some intern^ injury. You must send 
for a physician as soon as possible." 

" And Dennis not here ! I ought not to leave her ; what 
Bhall I do ? " 

" Go yourself, and instantly ! The .carriage is ready, I 
will stay and do all that can be done during your absence." 

Joseph delayed until, under the influence of air and 
water, Julia began to recover consciousness. Then he un- 
derstood Lucy's glance, — the women were present and she 
dared not speak, — that he should withdraw before Julia 
could recognize him. 

He did not spare tlie horse, but the billy road tried his 
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patience. It was between two and throe miles to the house 
of the nearest physiciaJi, and he only ariived, anxious and 
breathless, to find that the gentleman Lad been called away 
to attend another patient, Joseph was obliged to retrace 
part of his roa<l, and drive some distance in the opposite 
direction, in order to summon a second. Here, however, he 
was more fortunate. The physician was just sitting down to 
an early dinner, wludi he persisted in. finishing, assuring 
Joseph, after ascertaining such symptoms of the case as the 
latter was able to describe, that it was probably a nervous 
attack, " a modified form of hysteria." ' Notwithstanding he 
violated his own theory of digestion by eating i-apidly, tJie 
minutes seemed intolerably long. Then his own horse invist 
be hai-nessed to his own sulky, doting which time he pre- 
pared a few doses of valerian, belladonna, and other pallia- 
tives, which he supposed might be needed. 

Meanwhile, Lucy and the woman had pla«ed Julia in hei 
own bed, and applied such domestic restoratives as they 
conld procure, but without any encouraging effect, Julia ap- 
peared to be conscious, but she shook her head when they 
spoke to her, and even, so Lucy imagined, attempted to turn 
it away. She refused the tea, the lavender and ginger they 
brought, and only drank water iu long, greedy draughts. lu 
a little while slie started up, with clutchings and incoherent 
cries, and then slowly sank back ^ain, insensible. 

The second period of unconsciousness was longer and 
more difiicult to overcome. Lucy began to be seriously 
alarmed as an Lour, two hours, passed by, and Joseph did 
not return, Dennis was despatched in search of him, carry- 
ing also a hastily pencilled note to Madeline Held, and then 
Lucy, finding that she could do nothing more, took her seat 
by the window and watched the lane, counting the seconds, 
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oui; by one, aa they were tictecl oft' hy the clock in 
tlie LaJl. 

Finally a horse's head appearod above the hedge, where it 
curved tiround the Bhonlder of the hili ; then the top of a 
carriage, — Joseph at last ! The physician's sulky was only 
a short distance in the rear. Lucy hurried down and met 
Joseph at the gate, 

" No better,— worse, I fear^" she said, ans'vi'ering his 

"Dr. Hartman," he replied, — "Worrall was away from 
home, — thinks it is probably a nervous attack. In that case 
it can soon be relieved," 

" I Lope so, but I fancy there is danger." 

The doctor now arrived, and after hearing Lucy's report, 
shook ilia head. " It is not an ordinary case of hysteria," 
he remarked ; " let me see lier at once." 

When they entered the room Julia opened her eyes lan- 
guidly, fixed them on Joaeph, and slowly lifted her hand to 
her head. " Wliat has happened to me ? " she murmured, in 
A hardly audible whisper. 

"Tou had a fainting fit," he answered, "and I have 
brought the doctor. This ia Dr, Hartman ; you do not 
know him, but he will holp you ; tell him how you feel, 

" Gold ! " she said, " cold ! Sinking down somewhere ! 
WUl he lift me ufl ? " 

The phyaician made a close examination, but seemed to 
become more perplexed as he advanced. He administered 
only a slight stimulant, and then withdrew from the bedside. 
Lucy and the servant left the room, at his request, to pre- 
pare some applications. 

" I'here is something uiiuauai here," he whispered, draw- 
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ing Joseph asiile. " She has been, sinking i-apidly since the 
first attack. The vital foi-ce m veiy low : it is in cojiiiict 
with some sea-et enemy, and it cannot resist much longer, 
unless we discover that enemy at once. I will do my luist to 
save her, but I do not yet eee.hoW'." 

He was interrupted by a noise from the bed. Julia was 
vainly trying to rise : her eyes were wide and glaring. 
" No, no I " came from her lips, " I will not die ! I heard 
you. Joseph, I will try— to be difl'erent — but— I must 
live — for that ! " 

Then her utterance became faint and indistinct, and she 
relapsed into unconsciousness. The physician re-examined 
her with a grave, troubled face. " She need not be con- 
scious," he said, "for the next thing I shall do. I will not 
interrupt tMs syncope at once ; it may, at least, prolong the 
struggle. What have they been giving her ? " 

He picked up, one by one, the few bottles of the household 
pliaJinacy which stood upon the bureau. Iiast of all, he 
forind an empty glass shoved behind one of the supports of 
the mirror. He looked into it, held it agfiinst the light, and 
was about to set it dowa again, when he fiincied that there 
was a misty appearance on the bottom, as if from some deU- 
cate sediment, Stepping to the window, he saw that he had 
not been mistaken. He collected a few of the minute gra- 
nulations on the tip of his forefinger, touched them to his 
tongue, and, turning quickly to Joseph, whispered : — 

" She is poisoned ! " 

"Impossible!" Joseph exclaimed; "she couhl not have 
been so mad 1 " 

" It is as I tell you 1 This form of ths operation of 
arsenic is very unvisu.al, and I did not suspect it ; but now 
T remember that it is noted in the books. Repeated syn- 
1-2 
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copes, atter nervous prostration, absence of the ordinary 
baming and Tomiting, and signs of rapid dissolution ; it fits 
the case exactly ! If I had some osy-hycU'ate of iron, there 
might still be a possibilityj but I greatly fear—" 

" Do all you can ! " Joseph interrupted. " She must have 
been insane! Do not tell me that yoa iave no antidote ! " 

" We must try an emetic, though it will now be very 
dangevons. Then oil, white of e^,"— ^nd the doctor has- 
tened down to the kitchen. 

Joseph walked op and down the room, wringing his 
hands. Here was a horror beyond anything he had im- 
agined. Hia only thought was to save the life which she, in 
the madness of passion, must have resolved to take; she 
must not, must not, die now; and yet she seemed to be 
already in some region on the very verge of darkness, some 
region where it wds scarcely possible to reach and pnll her 
ba«k. "What could be done ? Human science was baffled ; 
and would Qod,who had allowed luRi to be afflicted through 
her, now answer his prayer to continue that affliction? 
But, indeed, the word " affliction " was not formed in his 
wind; the only word which he consciously grasped was 
"Lifel life!" 

He paused by the bedside and gazed upon her livid skin, 
her sunken features : she seemed already dead. Then, sink- 
iug on his knees, he tried to pray, if that was prayer which 
was the single intense appeal of all his confused feelings. 
Presently he heard a faint sigh; she slightly moved ; con- 
sciousness was evidently returning. 

She looked at him with half-opened eyes, striving to fix 
npon something which evaded her miod. Then she said, in 
the faintest' broken whisper : " I did love you — I did — and 
do — love you ! But — you — you hate me 1 " 
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A ptvng sharper than a knife wont tlirough Joseph's 
heart. He c -ie 1 thio gh Ms tears : " I did not know what 
I said ! C 1 e n e yo 1 fo ^iveneas, Julia I Pardon me, not 
because I a L it but fieely fiom your heart, and I will 
bless yo ! 

She dil not sj eaL 1 ut hei eyes softened, and a phantom 
smile hovered | n 1 er 1 j ■i It was no mask this time : 
she wai sacredlr frai k a d t ne. Joseph bent OYcr her 
and kiss 1 he 

" O Julia 1 he said, whj did yon do it ? Why did 
you not wait until I could apeak witli you ? Did you. think 
you would take a burden off yourself or me ? " 

Her lips moved, but no voice came. He lifted her head, 
supported her, and bent his ear to her mouth. It was like 
the dream of a voice : — 

" I — did — not — mean—" 

There it stopped. Tlie doctor entered the room, followed 
by Lucy, 

" First the emeticj" said the former. 

" For God's sake, be silent 1 " Joseph cried, with his ear 
still at Julia's lips. The doctor stepped up softly and 
looked at her. Then, seating himself on the bed beside 
Joseph, he laid his hand upon her heart. For several min- 
utes there was silence in the room. 

Then the doctor removed his hand, took Jidia's head out 
of Joseph's arms, and laid it softly upon the pillow. 

She was dead. 
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CHiPTEE. XX7. 



" It camiot bo ! 
an agonized face ; 

"There is no ro 
SMSpeeb that lier 
steady and sevc 
may have indm 



cried Joaepli, looking at the doctor with 
it is too dreadful ! " 
torn for douht in relation to the cause. 1 
nervous system has been subjected to a 
i tension, pvobahly for years past. This 
d a condition, or at least a temporary 
paroxysm, during ■which she was — yoii understand me — 
not wholly responsible for her actions. You must have 
Qoticed whether such a condition preceded this eatastro- 

Lucy looked from one to the other, and back to the livid 
£a«e on the pillow, unable to ask a question, and not yet 
comprehendmg that the end had come. Joseph arose at 
tlie doctor's words. 

" That is my guilt," he said. " I was excited and angry, 
for I had been bitterly deceived. I warned her that her 
life must henceforth conform to mine : my words were 
Larsh and violent. I told her that we had at last ascer- 
tained each other's true nature.^, and proposed a serious dis- 
cussion for the purpose of arranging our common future, 
this afternoon. Can she have misunderstood my meaning? 
It was not separation, not divorce : I only meant to avoid 
the miserable strife of the last few weeks. "Who could im- 
agine that this would follow ? " 

lijvon as he spoke the words Joseph remembered the 
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tempting fimcy wHcli liad passed through Ms owii minrl, — - 
auil tlie fear of Plulip,^-a8 te stood on the brink of the 
rock, above tlie dark, sliding water. He covered his liwe 
with hia hands and sat down. What right had he to 
condemn her, to pronounce her mad? Grant that ehe had 
heen blinded by her own imhalanced, excitable nature rather 
than consciously false ; grant that she had really loved him, 
that the love survived under all her vain and masterful 
ambition, — and how could he doubt it after the dying 
•words imd looks?" — it .was then easy to guess how sorely 
she had been wounded, how despair should follow her fierce 
excitement ! Her ■words, " Go away 1 you have killed 
me ! " were now explained He groaned m the bitterness of 
ins self-accusation. What weie all the tiials he had eaduied 
to this? How light seemed the burden fiom wlunh he was 
now free 1 how gladly wotti 1 lie beai it, it the day ^ woids 
and deeds could be unsaid and undone ' 

The doctor, meanwhile, h^d explsuned the ni^nnei of 
Julia's death to Lucy Hendeison She, almost t-vercome 
with this last horror, coiihl only agipe with his conjectuie, 
for her own evidence coufiimpd it Joseph had foibome to 
mention her presence in the g<iidei!, and she saw no need of 
repeating hia words to hei , but she de'.f nbed Julia's con- 
vulsive excitement, and her lefus^l to admit her to hei 
room, half an hour befoie the lust attack of the poison. 
The ease seemed entirely clear to both 

"For the present," said the doctor, "!efc ua si,y nothing 
about the suicide. There is no necessity foi a posl mmfp/n 
examination ; the symptoms, and the presence of arsenic in 
the glass, are quite sufficient to establish the cause of death. 
You know what a foolish idea of disgrace is attached to 
families here in the country when such a thing happens, 
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am:! Mr. Astea is not now in a state to bear mueli more. 
At leastj we muat save hini from painful questions until 
after tte funeral is over. Say as little as possible to Mm : 
he is not in a condition to listen to reason : he believes Mm- 
self guilty of Iier death." 

" Wliat slall I do ? " cried Lucy : " will you not stay 
until tlie man Dennis returns ? Mr. Asten's aunt must be 
fetched iromediately." 

It was not a quarter of an. hone before Dennis arrived, 
followed by Philip and Madeline Held. 

Lucy, who had already despatched Dennis, with a fcesh 
horse, to Magnolia, took Philip and Madeline into the 
dining-room, and hurriedly communicated to tliem the in- 
telligence of Jidia's death. PhUip's heart gave a single 
leap of joy ; then he compelled himself to think of Joseph 
and the exigencies of the situation. 

" You cannot stay hero alone," ho said. " Madeline 
must keep you company. I will go up and take care 
of Joseph: we must think of both the living and the 

No face could have been half so comforting in the cham- 
ber of death as Philip's. The physician had, in the mean 
time, repeated to Joseph the words he had spoken to Lucy, 
and now Joseph said, pointing to Philip, " Tell him. every- 
thing ! " 

Philip, startled as he was, at once comprehended the 
situation. He begged Dr. Hartman to leave all further 
arrangements to him, and to summon Mrs. Bishop, the wife 
of one of Joseph's near neighbors, on his way home. Then, 
taking Joseph by the arm, he said : — 

" Sow come with me. We will leave this room awhilo 
to Lucy and Madeline ; but neither must you be alone. 
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If I 8Q1 anything to you, Joseph, now ia the tiuie when 
my presence should be some slight comfort. We need not 
speak, but we will keep together." 

Joseph ctuDg the closer to Ms Mend's arm, without 
speaking, and they passed out of the house. Philip led 
}umj mechanically, towards the garden, but as they drew 
near the aveaue of hos-treea Joseph started baekj crying 

"Not there ! — 0, not there ! " 

Philip turned in silence, conducted him past the bara 
into the grass-field, and mounted the hill, towards the pin- 
oak on its summit. From this point the house was scarcely 
visible behind the fir-tj-ees and the huge weeping-willow, 
but the fair hills around seemed happy under the tender 
sky, and the melting, v^ory distance, seen through the 
southern opening of the valley, hinted of still happier land- 
scapes beyond. As Joseph contemplated the scene, the long 
strain upon his nerves relaxed : he leaned upon Philip's 
shoulder, as they sat side by side, and wept passionately, 

" If she had not died ! " he murmured, at last. 

Philip was hardly prepared for this esclamation, .and he 
did not immediately answer. 

" Perhaps it is better for me to talk," Joseph continued, 
" You do not know the whole truth, Philip. You have 
heard of her madness, b\it not of my guilt. What was it I 
said when we last met? I cannot recall it now; but I 
know that I feared to call my punishment wnjust. Since' 
tlien I have deserved it all, and more. If I am a child, 
why should I dare to handle fire ? If I do not understand 
life, why should I dare to set death in motion ? " 

He began, and related everything that had passed since 
they parted on the banks of the stream. He repeated the 
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■words that haxL been epoken in the house and in the garden, 
and the last broken sentences that eame frant Jidia'a lips. 
Philip listened ■with breathless surprise and attention. The 
greater part of the naarrative made itself clear to his mind ; 
his instinctiye knowledge of Juiia's nature enabled him' to 
read much further than was then possible to Joseph ; but 
there was a mystery connected with "the suicide which he 
could not fathom. Her rage he could easily understand ; 
her apparent submission to Joseph's request, ho'wever, — her 
manifest desiie to live, on oveihearmg the phjsician's feais, 
— her last incomplete sentence, " I-^did— not — mean— ' 
indicated no such ii,tA intention, but the leveiae Moie 
OT.L1, she ■was too mlierently selfi.h, even m the fieicett 
piroxTsm of disappointment, 'to td.1 e hei o^n life, he be 
lieied AH tlie evidence justifapd him in this yiew of her 
nituie, jet at the same time lendeied her death m">»e mex 
plicable 

It 1^13 no time to mention these doubts to TosL^h Hie. 
niily duty was to console and encourage 

' Theie is no guilt in accident," he eaid ' It wis i cn.=is 
■which must haye come, and yon took the only course possi- 
ble to a man. If she felt that she -was defeated, and her 
mad act was the consequence, think of your fate had she felt 
herself victorious ! " 

"It could have been no worse than it was," Joseph 
answered. " And she might have clianged r I did not give 
ber time. I hare accused my own mistaken education, but 
I bad no charity, no pity for hers ! " 

"When they descended the liill Mrs. Bishop had an-iyed, 
and the stai-tled household was reduced to a kind of di-eary 
order. Dennis, who had diiveu with speed, brought Eachel 
Millpr at dusk, and Philip and Miidelino then disparted. 
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taJcing Lucy Heaclevson with them. Rachel was tearful, 
hut composed ; she said little to her aephew, but there ivns 
a quiet, considerate tenderness ia her maimer which soothed 
him more than any words. 

The reaction from so much fatigue and excitement almost 
prostrated him. When he went to bed in hia own guest- 
roomj feeling like a stranger in a at ng h u h lay for a 
long time between sleep and waking 1 nted 1 y all tlie 
scenes and personages of his past If H m ther's lace, 
BO faded in memory, came clear an 1 f h f m th sliadows; 
a boy whom he had loved in his h 1 I y 3 \ted with 
fair, pale features just before his closed eyes ; and around 
and between tliem there was woven a web of twilights and 
moonlights, ajid sweet sunny days, each linked to sora.e grief 
or pleasuie of the burisd jears It was a keen, bittei joy, a 
fascinating torment, fiom ■whii'h he could not escape He 
was caught and helplesslj Bnan'\red hj the phantoms, until, 
iate in the night, the sUong tlaim of natuie diove them 
away and left him in a detd, motionless dieamle^s slumber 

PhiUp letumed m tlie moining, and devoted the day not 
less to the airtngements which must neuessdnly he mule for 
tliefuneial thin to standmg between Joseph and the iwkwaid 
and. inquisitive sympathy of the neighbors. Joseph's con- 
tinued weariness fa,yored Philip's exertinna, while at the 
same time it blunted the edge of hi^ own feeling*!, and 
helped him over that co!d, bewildering, di&mal period, dur- 
ing which a corpse is lord of the mansion and controls the 
life of its inmates. 

Towards evening Mr. and Mrs. Elrasing, who had been 
summoned by telegraph, made their appearance, Clemen- 
tina did not accompany them. They were both dressed in 
mourning; Mrs. Blessing was grave and rigid, Mr. Blessing 
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flushed and lachrymose. Philip conducted them first to 
the chamber of the dead and then to Joseph. 

" It is so sndden, so shocking ! " Mrs. Blessing sobbed ; 
"and Jnlia always seemed so healthy I What have you 
done to her, Mr. Asten, that she ehouid be cut off in the 
bloom of her youth ? " 

" Eliza ! " exclaimed her husband, with his handkerchief to 
his eyes ; " do not say anything which might sound lile a 
reproach to our heart-broken son 1 There are many foes in 
the citadel of life : they may be undermining our — our foun- 
dations at this very moment ! " 

"No," said Joseph; "yon, Ler fether and mother, mnst 
hear the truth. I would give all I liave in the. world if I 
■were not obliged to tell it." 

It was, at the best, a painful task ; bnt it was made 
doubly so by exclamations, questions, intimations, which he 
was forced to hear. Finally, Mrs. Blessing asked, in a tone 
of alarm ; — 

" How many persons know of this ? " 

" Only the physician and three of my friends," Joseph 
answered." 

" They must be silent ! It might ruin Clementina's pros- 
pects if it were generally known. To lose one daughter and 
to have the life of another blasted would be too much." 

" Eliza," said her husband, " we must try to accept what- 
ever is inevitable. It seems to me that I no more recognize 
Julia's usually admirable intellect in her — -yes, I must steel 
myself to say the word l^heu suicide, than I recognized her 
features j ust now I unless Decay's effacing fingers have already 
swept the lines where beauty lingers. I warned her of the 
experiment, for such I felt it to be ; yet in this last trying 
experience I do not complain of Joseph's disappointment, 
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and Ilia temporary— I trust it is only temporary — suspicion. 
We must not forget tliat he has lost moi'e tkan wc have," 

" Where ia — " Joseph began, endeavoring to tiim the 
coaveraation from this pohifc, 

" Clementina ? I knew y oil would find her absence un- 
a«couiita.ble. We iimtautly forwarded a telegram to Long 
Broach ; .the answer said, ' My grief ia great, but it is quite 
impossible to come.' Why impossible she did uot particu- 
larize, and we can only conjecture. When I consider her 
age and lost opportnnities, and the importance which a 
single day, even a fortunate sitnation, may possess for her 
at present, it seems to remove some of the sharpness of iiie 
serpent's tooth. Neither she nor we are responsible for 
Julia's rash taking off ; yet it is always felt as a cloud which 
lowers upon the fa,mily. There was a similar case among 
the De EelaaiuB, during the Huguenot times, brrt we never 
mention it. For your sake silence is rigidly imposed upon 
UR ; since the preliminary — what shall I call it ? — dis-har- 
mony of views ? — would probably become a part of the nar- 
rative," 

" Pray do not speak of that now 1 " Joseph gi-oanecl, 

"Pardon me; I will not do so again. Our minds natu- 
rally become discursive under the pressure of grief. It is 
easier for me to talk at such times than to be silent and 
think. My power of recuperation seems to be spiritual as 
well as physical ; it ia congenital, and thei-efore exposes me to 
misconc^tions. But we can close over tlie great abyss of 
our sorrow, and hide it from view in the depth of our na- 
tures, without dancing on the platform which covers it." 

Philip turned away to hide a smile, and even Mra. Bless- 
ing exclaimed : " Eeally, Benjamin, yon are talkiiig heai't- 
lessly I " 
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" I do not mean it so," lie said, melting into tears, " but 
so much, has come upon me all at oace ! If I lose my buoy- 
ancy, I shall go to the bottom like a foundered ship ! I was 
never out out for the tragic paints of life ; biit there are char- 
acters who smile on tlie st^e aoci weep behind the scenes. 
And, you know, the Lord loYeth a cheerful giver." 

He was so touched by the last words he spoke, that he 
leaned his head upon his arms and wept bitterly. 

Then Mrs, Blessing, weeping also, ezclairaed : " O, don't 
take on so, Benjamin I " 

Philip put an end to the scene, which was fast becoming 
a torment to Joseph. But, later in the evening, Mr. Bless- 
ing agaia sought the latter, softly apologizing for the intru- 
sion, but declaring that he waa compelled, then and there, 
to make a slight explanation, 

" "When you called the other evening," he said, " I was 
worn out, and not competent to grapple with such an unex- 
pected revelation of villany. I had been as ignorant of 
Kanuck's I'eal character as you were. All our experience 
of the world is sometimes at fault ; but where the Reverend 
Dr. njellifant was first deceived, my own case does not seem 
so flagrant. Tour early inforraation, however, enabled me 
(through third parties) to secure a partial sale of the stock 
held by yourself, and me,— at something of a sacrifice, it is 
true ; but 1 prefer not to dissociate myself entirely from the 
enterprise. I do not pretend to be more ^han the merest 
tyro in geology ; nevertheless, as I lay awake last night, — 
being, of course, unable to sleep after the shock of the tele- 
gram,— I Bought relief in random scientific lancies.' It oc- 
cucred to me tiiat since the main Chowder wells are ' spout- 
ing,' tiieir source or reservoir must be considerably higher 
than the surface. Wliy might not that source be found un- 
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der the hills of the Amaranth? If so, the Chowder would 
be tapped at the fountaiii-iiead and the flow of Paotolean 
grease would be ours ! When I return to the city I shall 
need instantly — after the fearful revelations of to-day— some 
violently absorbing occupation ; and what coultl be more ap- 
propriate ? If anytbing could give repose to Julia's unhappy 
shade, it would be the knowledge that her faith in tbe Ama- 
rantli was at last juBtifled I I do not preawme to awaken 
Your confidence : it has been too deeply shaken ; all I ask is, 
tliafc I may have the charge of your shares, in order — without 
calling upon you for the expenditure of another cent, you 
understand — to rig a jury-mast on the wreck, and, 1). V., 
float safely into port ! " 

". Why should I refuse to trust you with what is already 
■worthless ? " said Joseph. 

"I will admit even i/tai, if you desire. ' Exitus acta probat^ 
■was Washington's motto ; but I don't consider that we have 
yet readied the exitua I Thank you, Joseph ! Youv question 
has hardly the air of returning confidence, but I will force 
s such, and my labor will be to deserve 



lie wruiig Joseph's band, shed a fe%v more tears, and be- 
took himself to his wife's ohamI>er. " Eliza;, let us be calm : 
we never know our strength until it has been tried," he 
said to her, as he opened his portmanteau and took from it 
the wicker-covered Sask. 

Then came the weariest and dreariest day of all, — when tho 
house must be thrown open to the ■world ; when in one room 
the corpse must be displayed for solemn s bares and whispered 
comments, while in another the preparation of the fimeral 
meats absorbs all the interest of half a dozen busy women ; 
when tlie nearest relatives of tho dead sit together in a room 
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up-stfdra,ln]iigeriiig only for the consolations of loneliness ani3 
silence ; ivhen all talk under their voices, and uccomfoi'tably 
fulfil what they helieve to be their solenm duty ; and when 
even Nature is changed to all eyes, and the jaysteilous gloom 
of an eclipse seems to fall from the most nnclonded sun. 

There was a ganei'al gathering of the neighbors froni far 
and near. The impression seemed to be — and Philip was 
ready to substantiate it — that Julia had died in coneeqiience 
of A violent convulsive spaam, which some attributed to one 
cause and some to another. 

The Eev. Mr. Chaffinch made his way, as by right, to the 
chamber of the mourners. Rachel Miller was comforted in 
seeing him, Mr. and Mrs. Blessing sadly courteous, and 
Joseph strengthened himself to endure with patience what 
might follow. After a few introductory words, and a long 
prayer, the clergyman addressed himself to each, in turn, 
with questions or remarks which indicated a fierce necessity 
of resignation, 

. " I feel for you, brother," he said, as he reached Joseph 
and, bent over his chair. "It is an inscrutable visitation, 
but I trust you submit, in all obedience V " 

Joseph bowed silently. 

" He has many ways of searching the heart," Mr. Chaf- 
finch continued. " Tour one precious comfort must be that 
she believed, and that she is now in glory. O, if you woidd 
but resolve to follow in her footsteps I He shows His love, 
in that He chastens you : it is a stretching out of His hand, 
a visible ofler of acceptance, this on one side, and the lesson 
of our perishing mortality on the other 1 Do you not feel 
your heart aw fully and tenderly moved to approach Him ? " 

Joseph sat, with bowed head, listening to the smooth, 
nnctunus, dismal voice at his ear,, until tho tension of his 
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nerves became a positive physical paio. He longeii to crj 
aloud, to spring up and rush away ; Ma heart was moved, 
but not awfully and tenderly. It had been yearning towards 
the pure Divine Light in which all confusions of the sou! aro 
disentangled ; but now some opaque foreign substance inter- 
vened, and drove Tiii" back upon himself. How long the 
torture lasted he did not know. He spake no word, and 
made no further sign. 

Then Philip took him and Rachel MUler down, for the 
last conventional look at the atony, sunken face. He was 
seated here and led there ; he was dimly conscious of o 
crowd, of murmurs and steadfast faces ; he heard some 
one whisper, " How dreadfully pale he looks ! " and won- 
dered whether the words could possibly refer to him. Then 
there was the welcome air and the sunshine, and Dennis 
driving them slowly down the lane, following a gloomy 
vehicle, in which something — not surely the Julia whom he 
knew — was carried. 

He recalled but one other such stupor of tlie senses : 
it was during the performance of the marriage ceremony. 

But the longest day wears out at last ; and when night 
came only Piiilip was beside him. The Blessings had been 
sent to Oatland Station for the evening train to the city, 
and Joseph's skares in the Amaranth Company were in their 
portmanteau. 
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CITAPTEE XXTI. 



For a few days it almost seemed to Joseph, tliat the 
old order of his existence had been suddenly restored, and 
tlie year of his hetrothal and marriagp liad somehow been in- 
tercalated into his life simply as a test and trial. Kachel 
Miller was back again, in her old capacity, and he did not 
yet see — what would have been plain to any other eyes — 
that her manner towards him was far more respectful and 
considerate than formerly. But, in fact, she made a wide 
distinction between the "boy" that he had been and the 
man and widower which he bad come to be. At iirst, she 
had refused to see the dividing line: having crossed it, lier 
new course soon became as natural and fixed as the old. 
She was the very type of a mechanically developed old 
maid, — inflexibly stern towards male youth, devotedly obe- 
dient to male maturity. 

Joseph had been too profoundly moved to lose at once the 
sense of horror which the manner of Julia's death had left 
in his heart. He could not forgive himself for having, 
though never so ignoraatly, driven her to madness. He 
was troubled, restless, unhappy ; and the mention of his loss 
was so painfiil that he made every effort to avoid hearing it. 
Some of hia neighbors, he imagined, were Jm.properly curi- 
ous in their inquiries. He felt bound, since tlie doctor had 
suggested it, since Philip and Lucy had a<iquiesced, and Mrs, 
Blessing had expressed so much alarm lest it might become 
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known, to keep the suicide a secret; Tsnt lie was driven so 
closely by questions and remaj'ka that his task became more 
and more difficult. 

Had the ])eople taken offence at his reticence ? It seemed 
so; for their manner towards him was certainly changed. 
Something in the look and voice ; bxi indefinable iiueasiness 
a,t meeting him ; an awkward haste and lame excuses for it, — 
all these things forced themselves upon his mind. Elwood 
"Withers, alone, met him as of old, with even a tenderer 
though a more delicately veiled affection ; jet in Elwood's 
face he detected the signs of a grave trouble. It could not 
be possible,. he thought, that Elwood had heard some sur- 
mise, or distorted echo, of his words to Lucy in the gar- 
den, — that there had been another listener besides Julia ! 

There were times, again, when he doubted all these signs, 
when he ascribed them to his own disturbed mind, and de- 
cided to banish them from his memory. He would stay 
quietly at home, he resolved, and grow into a healthier 
mood: he would avoid the society of men, until he should 
cease to wrong them by his suspicions. 

First, however, he would see Philip; but on reaching 
the Forge he found Philip absent. Madeline received him 
with a subdued kindness in which he felt her sympathy ; 
but it was also deeper, he acknowledged to himself, than he 
had any right to claim, 

"You do not see mnch of your neighbors, I think, Mr, 
Asten?" she asked. The tone of her voice indicated a 
slight embarrassment. 

" Ho," he answered ; " I have no wish to see any but my 
fiiends." 

"Lucy Henderson has just left us. Philip took her to 
her father's, and was intcndiug to call at your place on his 
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added, while a sudden flush of color spread over liei" face, 
" I want you to see him to-day. I heg you won't take my 
words as intended for a dismissal." 

" Not now, certainly," said Joseph. But he rose from 
his seat aa he spoke. 

Madeline looked both confused and pained. " I know 
that I spoke awkwardly," she said, "but indeed I was very 
anxious. It was also Lucy's wish. We have l)een talking 
about you this morning." 

"You are very kind. And yet — I ought to wish you a 
m.or6 cheerful subject." 

What was it in Madebne's face that hauntecl Joseph on 
his way home? The li,^ht«ome 'jpiiit was gone from hei 
eyes, and they v/ere troubled ah if by the pressme of teai-s, 
held back by a strong effort Hot i'?sumpd calmness at 
parting seemed to co^ei i eeciet aQ^.ietv, he had ne^ei 
before seen her bright, tiee natuie so clouded 

Philip, meanwLile, had leached the fara, where he was 
received by Rachel Miller. 

" I am glad to find tJiat Joseph is not at home," he said ; 
" there are some things which I need to discuss with you, 
before I see him. Can you guess what they are ? Have 
you heard nothing,— no stories ? " 

Kachel's fece grew pale, yet there was a stroug fire of 
indignation in her eyes. "Deouis told me an outrageous 
i-eport he had heard in the village," she said : " if you mean 
the same thing, you did well to see me first. You can help 
toe to keep this iasult from Joseph's knowledge." 

" If I could I would, Bliss Ea«hel. I share your feeling 
about it; but suppose the report were now so extended — 
and of course in a more exaggerated form the farther it 
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goes — that, we cannot avoid its probable consequences ? 
This is not like a mere slancler, wliicli can be suffered to die 
of itself. It is eqiiivalect to a criminal charge, and must 
be faced." 

She clasped her hands, and stared at him in terror. 

" But why," slie faltered — " why does any one dare to 
mate such a charge ? And against the beat, the most inno- 

" The fact of the poisoning cannot be concealed," said 
Philip. " It appears, moreover, that one of the women who 
was in the house on the day of Julia's death heard her cry 
out to Joseph : ' Go away, — you have killed me I ' I need 
not take up the reports any further ; there is enough in 
those two circumstances to excite the suspicions of those 
who do not know Joseph as we do. It is better, therefore, 
to meet those suspicions before they come to us in a legal 
form." 

" What can we do ? " cried Raehel ; " it ia terrible ! " 

" One course is clear, if it is possible. "We must try to 
discover not only the cause of Julia's suicide, but the plaee 
where she procured the poison, and her design in procuring 
it. She must have had it already in the house." 

"I never thoiight of that. And her ways were so quiet 
and sly I How shall we ever find it out? O, to think that, 
dead and gone as she is, she can yet bring all tiiia upon 
Joseph ! " 

"Try to be cabi,'Mi^ Eachel," said Philip, "I want 
your help, and you must have all yonr wits about you. 
First, you must make a very careful . examination of her 
clothing and effects, even to the merest scrap of paper. A 
man's good name — a man's life, sometimes. — hangs upon a 
thread, in the most literal sense. There is no doubt that 
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Julia meant to keep a secret, and she must Iiave Iiad a 
strong reason; but we have a stronger one, now, to discover 
it.- First, as to the poison; was there any arsenic in the 
house when Jnlia came?" 

" Not a speck ! I never kept it, even for rats." 

" Then we shall begin with ascertaining where she bought 
it. Let uB make our investigations secretly, and as speedily 
as possible. Joseph need not know, at present, what we 
have undertaken, but he must know tlie charge that hangs 
over him. Unless I tell him, he may learn it in a moi'e 
violent way. I sent Elwood Withers to Magnolia yester- 
day, and his report leaves me no choice of action." 

Rachel Miller felt, from the stem gravity of Philip's 
majicer, that he hsA not exaggei-ated Joseph's danger. She 
consented to be guided by liim in all things ; and this point 
being settled, they arranged a plan of action and communi- 
cation, which was tolerably complete by the time Joseph 
returned. 

Aa gently as possible Philip broke the unwelcome news.; 
but, lightly as he pretended to consider it, Joseph's instinct 
saw at once what might be the consequences. The circum- 
stances were all burned upon his consciousness, and it 
needed no reflection to show him how completely he was 
entangled in them. 

" There is no alternative," he said, at last. " It was a 
mistake to conceal the cause of her death from the public : 
it is easy to misunderstand her exclamation, and make my 
Clime out of her madness. I see the whole connection ! 
This suspicion will not stop where it is. It will go fui-ther ; 
and therefore I must anticipate it. I must demand a legal 
inquiry before the law foroes one upon me. If it is not nij 
only method of defence, it is certainly my best ! " 
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" You are right ! " Pliilip exclaimed. " I knew tliis 
■would be jout decision ; I said so to Ma^leliue this morn- 



Wow Madeline's confused manner became intelligible to 
Joseph. Yet a doubt still lingered in liis mind. " Did she, 
did Madeline question it ? " he asked. 

"Neither she nor Lucy Henderson. If you do this, I 
cannot see how it wiU terminate without a trial. Lucy may 
then liappen to be an important witness." 

Joseph started. " ^usf that foe t " he cried. "Has not 
Lucy been already forced to endure enough for my sake ? 
Advise me, Philip ! la there any other way than that I 
have proposed ? " 

"Isee no other. But your necessity is far greater than 
that for Lucy's endurance. She is a frieud, and there can 
be no sacrifice in so serving you. What are we all good for, 
if not to serve you in such a strait ? " 

" I would like to spare her, nevertheless," said Joseph, 
gloomily. " I meant so well towards all my friends, and my 
friendship seems to bring only disgrace and sorrow." 

" Joseph ! " Philip exclaimed, " you have saved one 
friend firom more than disgrace and sorrow ! I do not know 
what might have come, bnt yon called me bade fi-om the 
brink of an awful, doubtful eternity ! You have given me 
an infinite loss ajid an infinite gain ! I only ask you, in 
return, to obey your first true, proud instinct of innocence, 
imd let me, and Lucy, and Ehvood be glad to take its con- 
BeC[uences, for your sake 1 " 

"I cannot help myself," Joseph answered. "My rash im- 
patience and injustice will come to hght, aud that may be the 
atonement I owe. If Lucy will spare herself, and report me 
truly, as I must ha \'e appeared to her, she will servo me best." 
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" Leave that, now 1 The first step is what most c 
ua. When will yon be ready to demand a legal investiga- 
tion ? " 

" At once 1— to-moi-row ! ". 

" Then we will go together to MagTiolia, I fear we ean- 
not change the ordinary forma of procedure, and there mast 
be bail for your appearance at the proper time." 

"Already on tlie footing of a criminal?" Joseph mur- 
mured, with a sinking of the heart. He liad hardly compre- 
hended, tip to this moment, what his position would be. 

The next day they drove to the county town. The step 
had not been taken a moment too soon, for such represeuta^- 
tiona had been made that a warrant for Joseph's arrest was 
in the hands of the constable, and would have been served 
in a few hours. Philip and Mr. Hopeton, who also hap- 
pened to be in the town by a fortunate chance (though 
PhUip knew how tJie chance came), oflered to accept what- 
ever amount of bail might he demanded. The matter was 
arranged as privately as possible, but it leaked out in some 
way, and Philip was seriously concerned !eat the curiosity— 
perhaps, even, the ill-will — of a few persons might be mani- 
fested towards Joseph. He visited the offices of the county 
papers, and took care that the voluntary act should be 
stated in such a manner as to set its character properly 
before the people. Everytlring, he felt, depended on se- 
curing a fair and unprejudiced judgment of the case. 

This, indeed, was fer more important than even he sus- 
pected. In a country where the press is so entirely free, 
and where, owing to the lazy, indifferent habit of thought — 
or, rather, habit of wo' thought — of the people, the editorial 
views are accepted without scrutiny, a man's good name 
or life may depend on the coloring given, to his acte by a few 
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indiyidiial minds, it is especially necesaary to keep the 
balance even, to offset one statement by another, and pre- 
vent a partial presentation of the case from tumiag the 
scales in advance. The same phenomena were as likely to 
present themselves here, before a small public, as iu the 
large cities, where the whole population of the country 
become a more or less interested public. The result miglit 
hinge, not upon Joseph's personal character as his friends 
knew it, but upon the political party with which he was affi- 
liated, the church to, which he belonged, — nay, even iipon 
the accordance of liis personal sentiments with the public 
Bentiraent of the community in which he lived. If he had 
dared to defy the latter, asserting the sacred right of his own 
mind to the largest liberty, he was already a marked Mau. 
Philip did not understand the extent and power of the ex- 
terBal influences which control what we complacently call 
"justice," but he knew something of the world, and acted in 
reality more prudently than he supposed. 

He was calm and cheerful for Joseph's sake ; yet, now 
that the matter was irrevocably committed to the decision 
of a new, uniaterested tribunal, he began to feel the gravity 
of his frieud's position. 

"I almost wish," Joseph said, as they drove hordewards, 
"that no bail had been granted. Since the court meets in 
October, a few weeks of seclusion would do me no harm ; 
whereas now I am a suspected person to nearly all whom I 
may meet." 

" It is not agreeable," Philip answered, " but tlie disci- 
pline may be useful, The bail terminates when the trial 
commence, yoa understand, and you will have a few nights 
alone, as it is, — quite enough, I imagine, to make you satis- 
fied with liberty under suspicion. However I have one 
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demand to maie, Joseph ! I Iiave thought ovor all possible 
lines of defence ; I have secured legal assistance for you, 
and we are agreed as to tlie course to be adopted. I do 
not think you can help us at all. If we find that yon 
can, we wilt call upon you ; in the mean time, wait and 

"Why should I not?" Joseph asked. "I have nothing 
to fear, Philip." 

" !No ! " But Philip's emphatic answer was intended to 
deceive. He was purposely false, knew himself to be so, 
and yet hia conscience never troubled him less ! 

When they reached the farm, Philip saw by Eachel Mil- 
ler's face that she had a communication to make. It re- 
quired a little management to secure an interview with her 
without Joseph's knowledge; but some necessity for his 
pi-esence at the bam favored hia friend. So sooner were 
they alone than Rachel approached Philip hastily and said, 
in a hurried whisper : — 

" Here ! I have found somethicg, at last ! It took a 
mighty search ; I thought I never sJiovid come upon the 
least bit- that we could make anything of: but i!iis was in 
the upper part of a box where she kept her rings and 
chains, and such likes! Take it,— it makes mo uncomfort- 
able to hold it in my fingers 1 " 

She thrust a small paper into his hand. 

It was folded very neatly, and there was an apothccaiy's 
label on the back. Philip read: " Ziba Linthicxim's Drug 
store. No, 77 Main St., Magnolia," Under this printed 
address was written in large letters the word "Arsenic." 
On unfolding the paper he saw that a little white dnst 
remained in the creases : quite enough to identify the char- 
acter of the di-ug. 
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'I shall go back to-oiorrowl " he said. " Tliank Hea- 
von, we have got one clew to the mjsteiy 1 Joseph mnafc 
kaow nothmg of this until all is explained ; but while I am 
gone make nnotkij and moro thorough searcli ! Iieavo no 
cornei unexplored: ,1 am sure we shall find something 

" I'd rip np her dresses ! " was Rachel's emphatic reply, 
" Tliat is, if it would do any good. But perhaps feeling 
of the lining and the hems might bo enough. I'll taio 
every drawer out, and move tlie furniture ! But I must 
■wait for daylight : I'm not generally afeared, hnt there is 
some things, you know, which a body would as lief not do 
by night, with cracks and creaks all around you, which you 
don't Beem to hear at other times." 
13 
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The woi'k at Coventry I'oi'ge "was now so "well organized 
that Philip could easily give the most of his time to Joseph's 
viutlicatioii. He had secured the sei'vicea of an excellent 
conntry lawyer, hut he also relied much upon the asaistaneo 
of two persons, — his sister Madeline and El"wood Withers : 
Madeline, fi^ni her rapid, clear insight, her shre"wd interpre- 
tation of circumstances ; and Eiwood as an active, untiring 
practical ^ent. 

The latter, according to agreement, had ridden up from 
liis section of the railway, and was awaiting Philip when he 
returned home. 

Philip gave them the history of the day, — this time 
frankly, with all the signs and indications which he had ho 
carefully kept from, Joseph's knowledge. Both looked 
aghast ; and Eiwood bent an ivory paper-cutter so siiddenly 
in his hands that it snapped in twain. He colored like a 
girl. 

" It serves me right," ho said. " "Whenever my hands are 
idle, Satan finds mischief for 'em, — as the spelling-book says. 
But just so the people bend and twist Joseph Asten's cha- 
racter, and just so unexpectedly hia life may snap in their 
hands I " 

" May the omen be averted ! " MadeKne cried. " Put 
down the pieces, Mr. Withera I You frighten mo." 

" No, it is rcverMed ! " said Philip. " Just so Joseph's 
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fiieudB ■will snap tliia chain of ciic iin^tinco? If yo\i b gii 
to be superstitions, I must look out Ini otliei ul The 
tracing of the poison ia a more foitnnate step than I hoped, 
at the start, I cannot at all gness to what it may leici, but 
there is a point beyond ■which even the most malignant fata 
has no further power O'ver an innocent man Thns fii ■we 
have met nothing but hostile chuumatanc^? thpie seem? to 
be more thaji Chance in the game, and I ha've aii idea (hat 
the finding of this paper will biesl- the ovil spell Come 
now, Madeline, snd yo«, Witheis, give me youi guesses as 
to what my discovery shall be to morrow ' ' 

After a pause, Madeline ana\\eied "It must have 
been purchaaed— perliaps even by Mr Asten — for lats 
or mice ; and she may have awallowr-d the drug m a fit of 



" J think" said Elwood, " tliat she b ught it foi the pur 
pose of poisonJBg Joseph I Then, may be, tin ^lit>SLS wpie 
changed, as I've heacd tell of a man ■whose y. ife changed his 
coffee-cup because there ■was a fly in it, giving hun hers, and 
thereby innocently killed him when Ac m^-tnt to ha' killed 
her." 

" Ha ! " Philip cried ; " the most unredible things, appa 
reutly, are sometimes the most natural ' I had n">t thought 
o£ this explanation." 

" Philip I " said Madeline, " that would lei now hor 
ror ! Pray, let lis not think of it indeed, mdeed, we must 
not guess any more." 

Philip strove to put the idea fiora liis mind he feared 
lest it might -warp his judgment and mislead him ui mvesti 
gationa ■which it required a cool, sharp intellect to pioae 
cute. But the idea would not stay awa> it hiunted Itini 
precisely on accoimt of its enoiiuit^, ml lie lol i.j;i,in ti 
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M^nolia. the next day with a foreboding sense of some trar 
gia secret ftbout to be revealed. 

But he never could have anticipated the actual rcvcla- 

There was no difficulty in finding Ziba Liutticum's drug- 
stove. TJie proprietor was a lani, thin-faced man, ivith pro- 
jecting, near-sighted eyes, and an exceedingly prim, pursed 
moiitli. His ■words, tittered in the dose, wiry twang pecu- 
Hur to Southern Pennsylvania, seemed to give him a posi- 
tive relish : one could fancy that bis mouth watered slightly 
as he spoke. His long, lean lips had a settled smirk at the 
comer, and the skin was drawn so tightly over liia broad, 
concave chin-bone that it shone, as if polished around tiio 
edges. 

He was waiting upon a little gii-1 wlien Philip entered ; 
but he looked up from his scales, bowed, smiled, and said : 
" In a moment, if you please," 

Philip leaned upon the glass case, apparently absorbed in 
the contemplation of the various soaps and perfumes under 
his eyes, but thinking only of the paper in liia pocket-book. 

" Something in this line, perhaps f " 

Mr. Linthicum, with a still broader smile, began to enu- 
merate : "These are from the Society Hygiennick — " 

" No," said Philip, " my business is especiaOy private. 
I take it for granted that you have many little confideatiai 
matters intrusted to you." 

" Oh, midoiibtcdly, sir ! Quite as much so aa a physician." 

" You fire aware also that mistakes sometimes occur in 
making up prescriptions, or in using them afterwards ? " 

" Not by me, I should hope. I keep a recoi-d of eveiy 
dangerous ingredient which goes oat of my hands." 

"Ah!" Pliiiip exclaimed. Then he paused, uncertain 
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how much to confide to Mr. Linthicum's discretion. But, 
on mentioning his name and residence, he found that both 
Mmaelf and Mr. Hopeton were known — aad favorably, it 
seemed — to the apothecary. He kaew the class of men to 
wbicSi the latter belonged,— prim, fussy, harmlessly vain 
persons, yet who take as good care of their consciences as of 
their cravats and shiit-bosoms. He produced the paper 
without further delay. 

" That was bought here, certainly," said Mr. Liiithicum. 
" The word ' Arsenic ' is written in my hand. The date 
when, and the person by whom it was purchased, must be 
in my register. Will you go over it with me ? " 

He took a volume from a drawer, and beginning at the 
last entry, they went slowly backward over the names, the 
apothecary Baying : " This is confidential : I rely upon your 
seeing without remembering." 

They had not gone back more than two or three weeks 
before Philip came upon a name that made his heart stand 
still. There was a record in a single line : — 

" Miaa Henderson. Arsenic." 

He waited a few seconds, until he felt sure of his voice. 
Then he asked: "Do you hai>pen to know Miss Henderson?" 

" Not at all ! A perfect sti'anger." 

" Can you, perhaps, remember her appearance?" 

" Let me see," said Mr, Linthicum, biting tlie end of Ms 
forefinger ; " that must have been the veiled lady. The 
date corresponds. Yes, I feel sure of it, as all the other 
poison customers are known to me." 

" Pray describe her then ! " Philip exclaimed, 

" Really, I fear that I cannot. Dressed in black, I think ; 
but I will not be positive. A soft, agreeable voice, I am 
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" Was she alone ? Or was any one else present ? " 

" ISow I do recall one thing," the apothecary ajiswered, 
" There was an agent of a wholesale city firm— a travelling 
agent, you understand — trying to persuade me into an order 
on his house. He stepped on one side as she came to the 
counter, and he pei-haps saw her fiioe more distinctly, for he 
laughed as she left, and said something aiDOut a Landsome 
gii;! putting her lovers oat of their misery." 

But Mr. Ijntliicum could rememher neither the name of 
the agent nov that of the fiim which he represented. All 
Philip's qnestiouiug elicited no fm-ther particulars, and he 
was obliged to be satisfied with the record of the day and 
probable hour of the purchase, and with tlie apothecary's 
promise of the strictest secrecy. 

He rode immediately home, and after a hasty consultar- 
tioa with Madeline, remounted his horse and set out to find 
Lucy Henderson. He was fortunate enough to meet her on 
the highway, on her way to call opon a neighbor. Spring- 
ing from his horse he walked beside her, and announced his 
discovery at once. 

Lucy remembered the day when she had accompanied Julia 
to Magnolia, diuTug Joseph's absence from home. The time 
of the day, also, corresponded to tliat given by the apothecary. 

" Did you visit the dnig-store ? " Philip asked. 

" No," she answered, " and I did not know that Julia 
had, I paid two or three visits to acquaintances, while 
she did her shopping, as she told me." 

" Then try and I'emember, not only the order of those 
visits, but the time occupied by each," said Philip. " Write 
to your Mends, and ask them to refresh their memories. It 
has become an impoi-tant point, for-^the poison was purehaa- 
cd in your naiue ! " 
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"Impossible!" Lucy cried. Siie gaacd at Philip with 
Bucli amazement that her innocence was then fised in liia 
mind, if ifc had not been so before. 

" Yes, I say ' impt^sible ! ' too," he answered, " Tiiere ia 
only one explanation. Julia Asten gave your uaane instead 
of her own when she purchased it." 

" Oh ! " Lucy'g voice sounded like a hopeless personal 
protest against the collective falsehood and ■wickedness of the 
world. 

" I have another chance to reach the triith," said Philip, 
" I shall find the stranger, — the travelling agent, — if ifc 
obliges me to summon every such agent of every wholesale 
drug-house in the city I It is at least a positive fortune 
that we have made this discovery uow." 

He looked at his watch. " I have just time to catch the 
evening train," he said, hurriedly, " but I should like to send 
a message to Elwood Withers, If you pass tlirough that 
wood on the right, you will see the track just below you. It 
is not more than half a mile from here ; and you are almost 
sure to find him at or near the unfinished tunnel. Tell him 
to see Rachel Miller, and if anything further has been found, 
to inform my sister Madeline at once. That is ail, I make 
no apology for imposing the service on you: good-by, and 
keep up your faith, Lucy I " 

He pressed her hand, sprang into the saddle, and cantered 
briskly away. 

Lncy, infected by his haste, cj-ossed the field, sti^^led 
through the uoder-growtb of the wild belt of wood, and de- 
scended to the railway track, without giving herself time to 
think. She met a workman near the mouth of the tunnel, 
and not daring to venture in, sent by him a suaimons to 
Elwood. It was not many minutes before ho appoarod. 
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" Something has Lappencdj Lucy ? " Le exclaimed. 

" Philip thinlts lie Las made a discovery," she answered, 
" and I come to you as liis m.essenger." She then repeated 
Philip's words. 

" Is that all? " EI wood asked, acaauiug her face anxiously. 
*' You do not seem quite like your real self, Lucy." 

She sat down upon the bank. " I am out of breath," she 
said ; " I must have w^ke^d faster than I thought," 

" Wait a minute ! " said he. He ran up the track, to 
where a little side-glen crossed it, spriiiig down among the 
Lushes, and presently reappeared with a tin cup full of cold, 
jrare spring water. 

The draught seemed to revive her at once. " It is not all, 
Elwood," she said. " Joseph is not the only one, now, who 
is implicated by the same circumstances." 

" Who else ?— not Philip Held ! " 

" No," she aiiswered, veiy quietly, " it is a woman. Her 
name is Lucy Henderson." 

Before Elwood could speak, she told him all that she had 
heard from Philip. He could scarcely bring his mind to 
accept its truth. 

" Oh, the — ■" he began ; " but, no ! I will keep the words to 
myself. There is something deeper in this than any of ua has 
yet looked for 1 Depend upon it, Lucy, she had a plan in 
getting you there 1 " 

Lucy was silent. She fancied she knew Julia's plan al- 

" Did she mean to poison Joseph herself, and throw the 
suspicion on you ? Aaid now by her own death, after all, 
she accomplishes her chief end ! It is a hellish tangle, which- 
ever way I look ; but thoy say tliat the truth will sooner or 
later put down any amount of lies, and so it miist be, here. 
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Wo must get at the trath, the whole truth, and notliiiig but 
the ti'uth ! Do you not say so, Lucy ? " 

" Yes ! " she answered finnly, looking him in tlie face. 

"Ay, though aU should come to light! We can't tell 
■what it Hiay be necessary to say. They may go to work 
and unravel Joseph's life, and yours, aad mine, and hold up 
the stuff for everjhudy to look at. Well, let 'em I say I. 
If there are dark streaks in mine, I guess they'll look toler- 
ably fair beside that one hlack heart. We're hei'e alone. 
Lacy ; there may not be a chance to say it soon again, so 
I'll say now, that if need comeJS to publish what I said to 
you one night a year ago,— to publish it for Josepli's sake, 
or yara sake, — don't keep back a single ■word ! The worat 
would be, some men or women might think me conceited." 

"!No, Elwood ! " she exclaimed: "that reproach would 
fail on me ! You once offered me your help, and I— I fear 
I spumed it; but I ■wii! take it now. Nay, I beg you to 
offer it to me again, and I will accept it with gratitude ! " 

She rose, and stretched out her hand. 

Elwood clasped it tenderly, held it a moment, and seemed 
about to speak. But altliough his lipa pai'ted, and there 
was a movement of the muscles of his throat, he did not 
litter a ■word. In another moment he turned, ■walked a few 
yards up the track, and then came back to her. 

" No one could mistake you for JuUa Asten," lie said. 
" You are at least half a head taller than she was. Your 
voice is not at all the saiue : the apothecary will surely 
notice the difierence ! Then an alihi, as they call it, can be 
proved." 

" So Philip Held thought. But if my £fiends should no-^ 
remember the exact time,— ■what sho^uld I then do 'i " 

" Lucy, don't ask yourself the question now ! It seems 
13* 
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to me that the case stands thia way: one evil woman has 
made a trap, iiallen iato it herself, amd taken the secret of ila 
make away with her. There is nothing more to be invented, 
and so we hold all that we gain. While we are mining, 
Where's the coimter-mimng to come from ? Who is to lie 
ns ont of our truth? There isn't mnch to stand on yet, I 
gi'aat ; but anotliei- step — the least little thing— may give us 
all the ground we want ! " 

He spoke so firmly and cheerily that Liicy's despondent 
feeling was charmed away. Besides, nothing could have 
touched her more than Elwood's heroic self-control. After 
the miserable revelation which Philip had made, it was 
unspeakably refreshing to be brought into contact with a 
nature so sound and sweet and strong. When he had led 
Iier by an easier path iip the hill, and theyJiad parted at the 
end of the lane leading to her father's house, she felt, as 
never before, the comfort of relying so wholly on a faithful 
man friend. 

Elwood took his horse and rode to the Jisten ffLnn. 
Joseph's face brightened at his appearaace, and they talked 
as of old, avoiding the dark year that lay between their past 
intimacy and its revival. As in Philip's case, it was difB.- 
cmlt to communicate secretly with Eachel Miller ; but 
Elwood, with great patience, succeeded in looking his wish 
to speak with her, and uniting her efforts with his own. She 
adroitly turned the conversation upon a geological work 
which Joseph had been reading. 

" I've been looking into the subject myself," Elwood said, 
" Would you let me see the book ; it may bo tlie thing I 

"It is on the book-shelf in your bedroom, Joseph," Ea- 
chel remarked, 
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There wag time enoiigh for Elwood to declare his business, 
and for Racliel to answet : *' Mr. Held said every acrap, and 
it is but a scrap, with iialf a name on it, I found it behind 
and nioatly under the lower drawer in the same box. I'll 
got it before you leave, and give it to you when we shtdce 
bands. Ee cai-eful, for be may mate aometbing out of it, 
after all. Tell bim there isn't a stitch in a dresa but I've 
examined, and a mortal work it was ! " 

It was late before Elwood coiild leave ; nevertheless, be 
rode to Coventry Forge, The scrap of paper had been suc- 
cessfully transferred, and his pressing duty was to deliver it 
into the hands of Madeline Held. He found ber anxiously 
waiting, in accordance with Philip's instructions. 

"When they looked at the paper, it seemed, truly, to be a 
worthless fragment. It bad tbe character, also, of an apothe- 
cary's label, but the only letteM remaining were those form- 
ing tlie end of the name, apparently — ets, and a short distance 
under them ~-Sls. 

"'Behind and mostly under tlie lower drawer of liei 
jewel-case," said Mladeline, mnsingly. " I think I might 
gness how it came there. She had seen the label, which had 
probably been fojgotten, and then, as she supposed, had 
snatched it away and destroyed it, without noticing that this 
piece, caught behind the drawer, bad been torn off. But 
there is no evidence — and perhaps none can be bad— tliat 
tbe paper contained poison." 

"Can yon make anything out of tbe letters?" Elwood 
asked, 

" The ' Sis ' cei-tainiy means ' Streets '—now, I see I It is a 
comer bouse 1 This makes the place a Uttle more easy to be 
identified. If Philip cannot find it, I am sure a detective can. 
I will write to him at once." 
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" TLcn I'll Wiiit iiiid ride to the office with the letter," 
said. Elwood, 

Miideiine rose, and conmieiiced walking up and down the 
room : she appeai-ed to be suddenly and nnuHUally excited, 

" I have a new suspicion," she said, at last. " Pevbapa I 
aTu in too much of a hurry to make conjectures, because 
Philip thinks I have a talent for it,— and yet, this grows up- 
on me every minute ! I hope — oh, I hope 1 am right ! " 

She spoke with bo miich energy that Elwood began to share 
her excitement without knowing its cause. She noticed tho 
eager, waiting expression of his face. 

" Ton must really pardon me, Mr, Withers. I believe I 
was talking to myself rather than to you ; I will not mention 
my fancy until PhUip decides whether it is worth acting upon. 
There will be no harm if each of us finds a different ciew, aiid 
follows it. Philip will hardly leave the city to-morrow, I 
shdl not write, but go down with the first train in the mom- 

Elwood took his leave, feeling hopeful and yet very restless. 

It was a long while before Madeline encountered Philip. 
He was busily employed in carrying onb his plan of tracing 
the travelling agent, — not yet successful, but sanguine of 
success. He examined the scrap of paper which Madeline 
brought, listened to her reasons for the new suspicion which 
had crossed her mind, and compared them with the little 
evidence already collected. 

"Do not let US depend too seriously on this," he then said ; 
" there is about an even chance that you are right. We will 
keep it as an additional and independent test, bnt we dare 
not lose sight of the feet that the law will assume Joseph's 
guilt, and we must establish his innocence, first of all. Nay, 
if we can simply prove that Julia, and not Lucy, purchased 
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the poiBOB, we shall save both ! Btit, at the same time, 1 will 
tiy to find this — era, who lives in a corner-hoase, and I will 
have a talk witit old Blessing this very evening," 

"Why not go now?" 

"Patience, you impetuous girl ! I mean to take no step 
■without working out every possible result in advauce. I£ 
I were not here in the city, I would consult with Mr. 
Pinkerton before proceeding further. Now I sha,U take you 
to the train: you must return to Coventry, and watch and 
wait there." 

When Philip called at the Blessing mansion, in the even- 
ing, he found only Mrs. Blessing at home. She was rigid 
and dreary in her mourning, and her reception of him was 
almost repellant in its stiff fonnality. 

"Mr. Blessing is absent," she explained, inviting Philip 
to a seat by a wave of her hand, "Hia own interests ren- 
dered a trip to the Oil Regions imperative; it is a mental 
distraction which I do not grudge him. This is a cheerless 
household, sir, — one daughter gone forever, and another 
about to leave us. How does Mr. Astea bear his loss ? " 

Philip thergupon, as briefly and forcibly as possible, 
related all that had occurred. "I wish to consult Mr. 
Blessing," he concluded, " in relation to the possihility of 
his being able to furnish any testimony on his son-in-law's 
side. Perhaps you, also — " 

"No!" she interrupted. "I know nothing whatever! 
If the trial (which I think most unnecessary aud shocldiig) 
gets into the city papers, it will be a terrible scandal for us. 
When will it come on, did you say ? " 

" In two or three weeks," 

" Thei e will he bai-ely time ! " she cried. 

" Tor that reason," said he, " I wish to seeui-e the evi- 
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denes at once. All the preparations for the defence must 
be eompleted witLin that time." 

" Clementina," Mrs. Blessing continued, without heeding 
his words, " will be married abont tlie first of October. Mr. 
Spelter has been desirous of making a bridal tour iii Europe. 
She did not i^vor the plan ; but it seems to me like an inter- 
position oE Heaven ! " 

Philip rose, too disgusted to apeak. He bowed in silence, 
and left the house. 
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As the day of trial drew nigli, the anxiety and activity of 
Joseph's friends increased, so tJia-t even the quiet atmosphere 
wherein he lived waa disturbed by it. He could not help 
knowing that they were engaged in collecting evidence, but 
inasmuch as Philip always said, "You can do nothing I" 
lie forced himself to wait with such patience as was possible. 
Eachel Miller, who had partly taken the hired man, Den- 
nis, into her coatidence, hermetically sealed the house to 
the gossip of the neighborhood ; but her greatest triumph 
was in concealing her alarm, as the days rolled by and the 
mystery was not yet unravelled. 

There was not much division of opinion in the neighbor- 
hood, however. The gi'owiiig discord between husband and 
wife had not been generally remarked ; they were looked upon 
as a loving and satisfied couple. Joseph's integrity of charac- 
ter was acknowledged, and, even had it been doubted, the 
people saw no motive for crime. His action in demanding 
a legal investigation also operated favorably upon public 
opinion. 

The quiet and seclusion were beneficial to him. His mind 
became calmer and clearer ; he was able to survey the past 
without passion, and to contemplate his own faults with 
a sense of wholesome bitterness rather thaji pain. TJie 
approaching trial was not a pleasant thing to anticipate, but 
the worsL which he foresaw was the probability of so much 
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of liis private life being laid bare to tke -ftorld. Here, 
again, his own words retumecl to coudemn bim. Had he 
not Biiid to IiTicy, on the morning of that fatal day, " I am 
aick of musks ! " Had he not threatened to follow Julia 
with his own miserable story? Tlie system of checks 
which restrain impulse, and the whirl of cwrreuts and coiin- 
ter-cnrreats which govern a man's movement tkroiagh life, 
began to arrange themselves in hia mind. True wisdom, he 
now felt, lay in understanding these, and so employing them 
as to teach individual liberty of action throngh. law, and not 
outside of it. He had been shallow and reckless, even in 
his good impulses ; it was now time to endure quietly for a 
season what their effect had been. 

■The day previous to the taial Philip had a long consnlta- 
tjofi with Mr. Pinkerton. He bad been so far successful 
tliat the name and whereabouts of the travelling agent had 
been discovered : the latter had been aummoneii, but ho 
could not possibly ariive before the next day. Philip had 
also seen Mr, Blessing, who entered with great readiness 
into Ills plans, promised his assistance in ascertaining the 
truth of Madeline's suspicion, and would give his testimony 
as soon as he could return from New York, whither be had 
gone to say farewell to Mrs. Clementina Spelter, before her 
departure for Paris on a bridal jouraey. These were the 
two principal witnesses for the defence, and it was yet un- 
certain what kind of testimony tliey would be able to give. 

"We must finish the other witnesses," Mr. Pinkertou 
said, " (who, in spite cf all we can do, will strengtlien the 
prosecution), hy the time you reach here. K Spenham 
gives us trouble, as I am inclined to suspect, we cannot 
well spare you the first day, but I suppose it cannot be 
helped," 
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" I will send a telegram to Blessing, in New York, to 
make sure," Philip answered, " Byle and Glanders answer 
for their agent, and I can tiy him witli the photograph on 
the way ont. If that succeeds, Eiessing'a failure will be of 



" I£ only they do not reach Liathicum in the mean time 1 
I will prolong the impanelling of the jury, and use every 
other liberty of delay allowed me ; yet I have to be cantioua. 
This is Spenham's first important case, and he is ambitious 
to make capital." 

Mr, Spenham was the prosecuting attorney, who had just 
been elected to his first term of service in that capacity. 
He had some shrewdness as a ei-unmal Kwyr, and a gieat 
deal of experience of the subtenunean channeh of pirty 
politics. Thialattei' acquirement, m fact, was the 5eciet of 
his election, for he was known to be coaise, unsciupnlous, 
and ofiensive. Mr. Piiikerton was able to foresee his prob- 
able line of attdck, and was especially anxious, for that 
reason, to introduce testimony which would shorten the tiial. 

When the hour came, and Joseph found that Philip was 
inevitably absent, the strength he had summoned to his 
heart seemed to waver for an instant. All his other friends 
were present, however : Lucy Henderson and Madeline came 
witJi the Hopetons, and Elwood Withers stood by liis side so 
boldly and proudly that he soon recovered his composure. 

The court-room was crowded, not on!y by the idlers of 
the town, but also many neighbors from the country. Tliey 
were grave and silent, and Joseph's appearance in the place 
allotted to the accused seemed to impress them painfully. 
The preliminaries occupied some time, and it was nearly 
noon before the first witness was called. 

This was the physician, lie stated, in a clear, buaiaess- 
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lite manner, the condition in whidi he fonnd Julia, his 
discoTery of the poison, and tlie nuusnal charactei' of ita 
operation, adding his opinion that tlie latter was owing to a 
long-coatinued nervous tension, culminating in hysterical 
excitement, Mr. Spenham questioned him Yery closely as 
to Joseph's demeanor, and hia expressions before and after 
the death. Tlie point of attack which he selected was 
Juli<t,-s ecclamation : " Joseph, I wOl try to be different, but 
1 must live for that ! " 

" These words," he said, " indicate a previous threat on 
the part of the accused. His helpless victim — " 

Mr. Pinkerton protested against the epithet. But his 
ajitagonist found numberless ways of seemr"*^ to take Jo- 
seph's guilt for granted, and thus gradaally to mould the 
pliant minda of a not ve y intell gent jury. The physician 
was subjected to a rigid c h -examination, in the course o; 
which he was led fco atit that Iip himself, had first advised 
that the fact of tl e po son n„ si ould not be mentioned until 
after the fuuei-al II e on a of the secrecy was thus re- 
moved from Joseph, and tliis was a point gained. 

The next witness was tlie servant-woman, who had been 
present in the hall when Julia fell upon the landing of the 
staircase. She had heard the words, "Go away I yon have 
killed me ! " spoken ia a shrill, excited voice. She had al- 
ready guessed that something was wrong between the two, 
Mr. Asteo, came home looking quite wild and strange ; he 
didn't seem to speak in his usual voice ; he walked about in 
a restless way, and then went into the garden. Miss Lucy 
followed him, and then Mrs. Astea ; but in a little while she 
came back, with her dresa torn and her arms sci-atched; she, 
the witness, noticed this as Mrs. Asten pa^ed through the 
hall, tottering as she went and with her fists shut tight. 
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Then Mr. Aston went up stairs to her bedroom ; heard them 
speaking, but not the words ; said to Sally, ivhci was in the 
kitchen, "It's a real tiff ami no miat^e," and Sally re- 
marked, " They'i-e not \isod to each other yet, aa they will 
be in a year or two." 

The witness was with difficulty kept to a direct narrative. 
She had told tlie tale so often tliat every particular had its 
fixed phrases of description, and all the questioning on both 
sides called forth only repetitions. Joseph listened with a 
calm, patient air; nothing had yet occurred for which he 
was not prepared. The spectators, however, began to be 
deeply interested, and a shai-p observer might have noticed 
that they were already taking sides. 

Mr. Pinkerton soon detected that, although the woman's 
Statements told against Joseph, she possessed no friendly 
feeling for Julia. He endeavored to make the most of this ; 
but it was not nmch. 

When Lucy Henderson's name was called, there was a 
stir of curiosity in the audience. They knew that the con- 
ference in the garden, from which Julia had returned in 
such an excited condition, must now be deaciibed. Mr. 
Spenham pricked up liis red eai'S, ran his hand through his 
stubby hair, and prepai'ed himself for battle ; while Mr, 
Pinkerton, already in possession of all the facts, felt con- 
cerned only i-egardiug iiie manner in which Lucy might give 
thera. This was a ^aae whtie so much depended on the im- 
pression produced by the individual 1 

By the time Lucy was awom she appeared to be entirely com- 
posed; her face was slightly pale, but calm, and her voice 
steady. Mrs. Hopeton and Madeline Held sat near hei-, and 
Eiwood "Withers, leaning against a high railing, was nearly 
opposite. 
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There was profound silence as slie began, and the interest 
increased as she approaclied tlie time of Joseph's return, 
She described his appearance, repeated tJie words she hf^J 
heard, reproduced the Bcene in her own chamher, and so 
came, step by step, to the interview in the garden. The 
trying nature of her task now became evident. She spoke 
slowly, and 'viith. longer pansea ; but ivhichever way she 
turned in her thought, the inexorable necessity of the whole 
truth stared her in the faee. 

"Must I repeat everything?" she asked. "I am not 
sure of recollecting the words precisely as thoy were 

" You can certainly give the substance," eiiid Mr. 82)en- 
ham. " And be careful tliat yon omit nothing : you are on 
your oath, and you ought to know what that means." 

His words were loud and harsli. Lucy looked at the im- 
passive face of the judge, at Elwood's earnest features, at 
the atteative jurymen, and went on. 

When she came to Joseph's expression of the love that 
might have been possible, she gave also his words; "Had 
there been, I should have darkened the life of a friend." 

"Ha!" exclaimed Mr. Spenham, "we are coming upon 
the motive of the murder." 

Again Mr, Pinkerton protested, and was sustained by the 

" Tell the jury," said Mr, Spenhanij " whether there had 
been any interchange of such expressions between you and 
the accused previous to his raarna^e ! " 

This question was objected to, but tb.o objection waa 
overruled, 

" None whatever I " was the answer. 

Julia's sudden appearance, the accusation she made, and 
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1 wLicli Joseph met it, seemed to turn the 
current of sympathy tte other ■way. Lucy's recollection of 
this scene wafi very clear and complete r had she ■wished it, 
she could not have forgotten a word or a loot. In. spiie of 
Mr. Spenham's angry objections, she ■was allo'wed to go on 
and relate the conversation faetiveen Joseph and herself 
after Jiilia'a return to the house. Mr. Pinkerton made the 
best use of this portion of the evidence, and it seemed that 
his side ivas strengthened, in spite of all unfavorable appear- 

" This is not all ! " exclaimed the prosecuting attorney. 
" A married man does not make a declaration of iove — " 

" Of a -piiBb possible love," Mr. Pinkerton interrupted. 

" A very fine hair-splitting indeed t A ' possible ' love 
and a ' possible ' return, followed by a ' possible ' murder 
and a ' possible ' remarriage 1 Our duty is to remove possi- 
bilities and establish facts. The question is. Was there no 
previous affection between the witness and the accused? 
This ia necessary to prove a motive. I ask, then, the 
woman — I beg pardon, the lady— what were her aentimenta 
towards tlie husband of the poisoned before his marriage, at 
the time of the conversation in thu garden, and now ? " 

Lucy started, and could not answer. Mr. Pinkerton 
came to her aid. He protested stroagly against such a 
question, though he felt tliat there was equal danger in 
answering it or leaving it unanswered. A portion of the 
spectators, sympathizing with Lucy, felt indignant at Mr. 
Spenham's demand ; another portion, hiingry for the m.ost 
private and iutitnate knowledge of aU. the parties concerned, 
eagerly hoped that it woiild be acceded to. 

Lucy half turned, so that she caught a glimpse of Joaoph. 
He was calm, but his eyes espreesed a sympathetic trouble. 
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Tlieu fike felt iiec gaze drawn to Elwood, who had becomfi a 
shade paler, and who met her eyes with a deep, inscrutable 
expression. Was he thinking of his recent words to her, — 
" If need comes to publish what I said to you, don't keep 
back a single word ! " She felt sure of it, for al! that he 
said was in her mind. Her decision was uiade : for truth's 
sake, and under the eye of God, she wonld speak. Having 
so resolved, she shut her mind to all else, for she needed 
the greatest strength of either woman or man. 

The judge !iad decided that she was not obliged to answer 
the question. There was a murmiir, hei* and there, among 
the spectators. 

'* Then I will uso my freedom of choice," said Lucy, in a 
firm voice, " and answer it." 

She kept her eyes on Elwood as slie spoke, and com- 
pelled him to face her. She seemed to forget judge, juiy, 
and the curious public, and to apeak only to his ear, 

" 1 am here to tell tlie whole truth, God helping me," 
she said. " I do not know how what I am required to say 
can touch the question, of Joseph Aaten's guilt or innocence ; 
but I cannot pause to consider that. It is not easy for a 
woman to lay bare her secret heart to the world ; I would 
like to think that every man who hears me has a wife, a 
sister, or a beloved girl of his choice, and that he will try to 
understand my heart through his knowledge of hers. I did 
cherish a tenderness which might have been love- -I cannot 
tell — for Joseph Asten before his betrothal. I admit that 
his marriage was a grief to me at the time, for, while I had 
not suffered myself to feel any liope, I could not keep the 
feeling of disappointment out of ray heart. It was both my 
blame and shame : I wrestled with it, and with Clod's help I 
e it." 
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There was & simple pathos in Lucj's voice, wMch pierceiJ 
directly to the heaits of her heareiB. She stood liefore them 
as pure as Godiva hi her helpful nakediie^. She saw on 
Eiwood'a cheek the blush which did not visit hers, and the 
Bpaikle of an uneoiisGious tear. Joseph had hidden Iiis face 
in his hands for a moment, but now looked xip with a sad' 
nesa which no man there could misinterpret. 

Lucy had paused, as if waiting to be questioned, but the 
eSbct of her words had been so powerful and unexpected 
that Mr. Spechain was not quite ready. She went on : — 

" When I say that I overcame it, I think I have answered 
everything. I went to him in the garden against my own 
wiah, because his wife begged me with tears and sobs to in- 
tercede for her : I could not guess that he had ever thought 
of me otherwise tlian as a friend. I attributed his expres- 
sions to his disappointment in marriage, and pai'doned hi") 
when he asked me to forget them — " 

" O, no doubt 1 " Mr, Spenham interrupted, looking at the 
jury ; " after all wo have heard, they could not have been 
very disagreeable I " 

Elwood made a rapid step forward ; then, recollecting 
himself, resumed his position against the railiiig. Very few 
persons noticed the movement. 

" They were very unwelcome," Lucy replied : " wnder any 
other circumstances, it would not have been easy to foi^vo 

" And this former — ' tenderness,' I think you called it," 
Mr. Spenliam persisted, " — do you mean to say that yon 
feel nothing of it it piesent ? " 

There was a muimui of indignation all o^ci the lOom, 
If there is anythii^ utteily in mj lehensible t^ i ^ul„av 
nature, it is the natural IpIicic^ of feelms; t^uaid nm u, 
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wLich is Eiwely wanting even to the rougliest and most igno- 
lant men. The prosecution had damaged itself, and now 
the popular sympathy was wholly and strongly with Lucy. 

" I have already answered that que&tion," she said. " For 
the holy sake of tmth, and of my own free-will, I have 
opened my heart. I did it, Lelieving that a woman's first 
afiection is pure, and would be respected ; I did it, hoping 
that it might serve the cause of an innocent man ; but now, 
since it has brought upon me doubt and iusult, I shall avail 
myself of the liberty granted to mo by the judge, and speak 
no word more I " 

The spectators broke into applause, which the judge did 
not immediately check. Lacy's strength suddenly left her ; 
she dropped into her seat and burst into tears. 

" I have no further question to ask the witness," said 
Mr. Pinkecton. 

Mr. Spenhaiu inwardly cursed himself for Ma blunder, — 
not for his vulgarity, for of that he was sublimely imcon 
scions, — and was only too ready to be relieved from Lucy's 
presence. 

She rose to leave the court, Mrs. Hopeton accompanying 
her ; but Elwood Withers was already at her side, and she 
leaned upon his arm as they passed through the crowd. The 
people fell back to make a way, and not a few whispered 
some honest word of encouragement. Elwood breathed 
heavily, and the veins on hia forehead were swollen. 

Not a word was spoken until they reached the hotel. 
Then Lucy, taking Elwood's hand, said ; " Thank you, true, 
dear friend ! I can say no more now. Go back, for Joseph's 
sake, and when the day ia over come here and tell me, if 
you can, tliat I have not injured him. in trying to help him." 

When Elwood returned to the court-room, Eachel Miller 
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was on the witness stand. Her testimony confirmed the 
iutei'pretation of Julia's character which had been au^ested 
by Lucy HuinlLrsoD's. The swcot, amiable, suffering wife 
began to recede into the background, and the cold, false, 
selfish wife to take her place. 

All Mr. Spenham's tross-examination failed to give tlie 
prosecution any support natil he asked the quoBtior. : — 

" Have you discuyered cotliicg whatever, since your re- 
turn to the house, which ■will throw any light upon Mrs. 
Asten's death ? " 

Mr, Pinkerton, Elwood, and Madeline all felt that the 
critical moment had corae. Philip's absence threatened to 
be a serious misfortune. 

" Yes," Rachel Miller answered. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the prosecoting attorney, rubbing hig 
hair ; " what was it ? " 

"The paper in which the araenic was put up." 

" Will you produce that paper ? " he eagerly asked. 

" I cannot now," said Eachel ; " I gave it to Mr. Pliilip 
Held, BO tliat he might find out something more." 

Joseph listened with a keen, undisguised interest. After 
the first feeling of surprise that such aa important event 
had been kept from his knowledge, hia confidence in Philip's 
judgment reassured hiru. 

" Has Mr. Philip Held destroyed that paper ? " Mr, Spen- 
ham asked. 

" He retains it, and will produce it before tliis court to- 
morrow," Mr. Pinkerton replied. 

" Was there any mark, or label, upon, it, which indicated 
the place where the poison had been procured ? " 

" Yes," said Kachel Millet. 

" State what it was." 
14 
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" Ziba Linthicum's drug-store, No. 77 Main Street, Mag- 
nolia," Bhe replied, as if the label were before her ejes. 

" Let Ziba Linthicum be summoned at once I " Mr. Speu- 
bam cried. 

MJr. Pinlcerton, however, arose and stated that the apo- 
thecary's testimony required that of another person who was 
present when the poison was purchased. This otiier pcreon 
had been absent in a distant part of the country, but had 
been summoned, and would arrive, in company with Mr, 
Philip Held, on the following morning. He be^ed that 
Mr, Linthicum's evidence might be postponed until then, 
when he believed that the mystery attending the poisoning 
would be wholly explained, 

Mr. Spcnham violently objected, but he again made the 
mistake of speaking for nearly half aji hotir on the subject, 
— aji indiscretion into wHcli he was led by his confirmed 
political habits. By the time the questioa was decided, and 
in favor of the defence, the afternoon was well advancedj 
and the couifc adjourned untU the next day. 
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CHAPTfiE, XXIX. 

NEW EVIDEKCE, 



EIjWOOD accompanied Joseph to tlie prison wtere he was 
obliged to spend the iiight, and was allowed to remain with 
him until Mr. Pinterton (who -was endeavoring to roach 
Philip by telegraph) should arrive. 

Owing to Eachel Miller's forethought, the bare room wa8 
sufficiently fui-nished. There was a clean bed, a chair or 
two, and a table, upon which stood a basket of provisions. 

"I suppose I must eat," said Joseph, " aa a matter of 
duty. If you will sit down and join me, Elwood, I ivill 
try." 

" If I could have that fellow Spenham by the tbroat for 
a minute," Elwood growled, " it would give me a good appe- 
tite. But I will take .my share, as it is ; I never can think 
rightly wlieii I'm hungry. Why, there is enough for a pic- 
nic ! sandwiches. Cold chicken, pickles, cakes, cheese, and 
two bottles of coffee, as I live ! Just tliink that we're in a 
hotel, Joseph ! It's all in one's notion, leastways for a sin- 
gle night ; for you can go where you like to-morrow ! " 

" I hope BO," said Joseph, aa he took his seat. Elwood 
set the provisions before him, but he did not touch them. 
After a moment of hesitation he stretched out his hand and 
laid it on Elwood'a shoulder. 

" ITow, old boy ! " Elwood criod : " I know it. What 
yon mean is unnecessary, and I won't liavo it ! " 

" Let me speak I " 
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" I iloii't see why I should, Joseph. It's no more tlian I 
guessed. She diiiu't love me : jou were tolerably near to- 
gether once, and if you should now come nearer — " 

But he could not finish the sentence ; tho words stuck in 
Hb throat. 

" Great Heaven ! " Joseph exclaimed, starting to his feet ; 
"what are you thinking of? Don't you see that Lucy Hen- 
derson and I are parted forever by what has happened to-day ? 
Didn't you hear her say that she overcame the tenderness 
which might have become love, as I overcame mine for her ? 
Neither of us can recall that first feeling, ajiy more than we 
can set our lives again in the past. I shall worship her as 
one of the purest and noblest soida that breatlie; but love 
her ? make her my wife ? It could never, never be I No, 
Elwood ! I was wondering whether you could pardon me 
the raslmess which has exposed her to to-day's trial." 

Elwood began to laugh strangely. " You are foolish, Jo- 
seph," ho said. " Pshaw ! I can't hold my knife. These 
sudden downs and tlien ups ai-e too much for a fellow ! 
Pardon you? Yes, on one condition — that you empty 
your plate before you speak another word to me 1 " 

They ■were both cheerful after this, and the narrow little 
room seemed freer and brighter to their eyes. It was late 
before Mr. Pinkerton arrived : he had waited in vain for an 
answer from Philip. Elwood's presence was a relief to him, 
for he did not wish to excite Joseph by a statement of what 
lie expected to prove unless the two witnesses tad been i-eally 
secured. He adroitly managed, however, to say very little 
while seeming to say a great deal, and Juseph was then left 
to such rest as his busy memory might allow him, 

Nrxt morning there was an even greater crowd in the 
ci> I [ it-room. All Joseph's fiicuds wore there, with the ex- 
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ception of Lucy Henderson, wh.o, by Mr. Piiikerfcon's advice, 
remained at the hotel. Philip had not airived, but had sent 
a message saying tliat all waa well, and he ■would come in the 
morning train. 

Mr. Spenham, the evening before, had ascertained the 
nature of Mr, Linthicum's evidence. The apothecary, how- 
ever, was only able to inform liif of Pliilip's desire to dis- 
cover the travelling agent, without knowing his purpose. In 
the name i-eeorded as that of the purchaser of the poison Mr. 
SpenhamHawaweaponwhich would enable him to repay Lucy 
for hia discomfiture, and to indicate, if not prove, a com- 
plicity of crime, in whicli Piiilip Held also, he suspected, 
might be concerned. 

The court opened at nine o'clock, and Philip could not be 
on hand before ten. Mr. Pinkerton endeavored to procure 
the examination of Dennis, and another subordinate witness, 
before the apothecary; but he only succeeded in gaining 
fifteen minutes' time by the discussion. Mr. Ziba Linthicum 
■was then called and sworn. He carried a volume under his 

Aa PliiUp possessed the label, Mr. Linthicum could only 
testify to the fact that a veiled lady had purchased so many 
grains of arsenic of him on a certain day ; that he kept a re- 
cord of all sales of dangerous drugs ; and that the lady's name 
was recorded in the book which he had brought with him. 
He then read the entry : — 

" Miss Henderson. Arsenic." 

Although Mr. Pinkerton had whispered to Joseph, " Do 
not be startled when he reads the name !" it was all tho 
latter could do to stipx>rese an exclamation. There was a 
murmur and movemeut through the whole coiirt. 

" We have now both the motive and the co-agent of tho 
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crime," said Mr. Spenham, rising triumphantly. "After tJio 
evidence wliich was elicited yesterday, it will not be difficult 
to connect tlie two. If the case deepens in enormity an it 
advances, we may be shocked, but we have no reason to 
be surprised. Tlie growth of free-love sentiments, among 
those who tear themselves loose from the guidance of religious 
influences, naturally leads to crime ; and the extent to which 
this eyil Lai) been secretly developed is not suspected by tlie 
piiblic Testimony can be adduced to show that the ac- 
cused, Joseph Asten, has openly expressed his infidelity ; that 
he repelled with threats and defiance a worthy minister of 
the Gospel, whom his own pious murdered wife had conmiis- 
sioned to lead him into the true path. The very expression 
which the woman, Lucy Henderson testified to his having 
used in the garden, — ' I am sick of masks,' — what does it 
mean ? "What but unrestrained fi-eedom of the passions,— the 
■very foundation upon which the free-lovers huild up their 
pernicious theories ? The accused cannot complain if the 
law lifts the mask from his countenance, and shows his nature 
in all its hideous deformity. But another mask, also, must 
he raised : I demand the arrest of the woman Lucy Hender- 
son ! " 

Mr, Piidcerton sprang to his feet. In a measured, solemn 
voice, which contrasted strongly with the loud, shiH:p tonea 
of the prosecuting attorney, he stated that Mr. Linthicuni's 
evidence was already known to him ; bhat it required an 
explanation wliich would now be given in a few minutes, 
and which would completely exonerate Miss Henderson from 
the suspicion of having purchased the poison, or even hav- 
ing any knowledge of its purchase. He demanded that no 
conclusion should he drawn from evidence which would mis- 
lead the minds of the jury: ho charged the prosecuting 
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attorney witL most unjustly asaailing the cliaracters of boHi 
Joseph Asten and Lucy Henderson, and invoked, in the 
name of impartial justice, the protection of the court. 

He spoke both eloquently and earnestly ; but the specta- 
tors noticed that he looked at his wateh fi-om minute to 
minute, Mr. Spenham intemipted him, but he contiaucd 
to repeat his statementa, until there came a sudden move- 
ment in the crowd, near the outer door of the hall. Then 
he sat down. 

Philip led the way, pressing the crowd to right and left in 
his eagerness. He was followed by a tall young man, with 
a dark moustache and an abundance of jewelry, while Mr. 
Benjamin Blessing, flushed and perspiring, brought up the 
rear. The spectators were almost breathless in their hushed, 
excited interest. 

Philip seized Joseph's hand, and, bending nearer, whis- 
pered, " You are free 1 " His eyes sparkled and his face 
glowed. 

Room was made for the three witnesses, and after a brief 
whispered consultation between Philip and Mr. Pinkerton, 
Elwood was despatched to bring Lucy Henderson to the 

" May it please the Court," said Mr. Pinkerton, " I am 
now able to fulfil thai promise which I this moment made. 
The evidence which was necessary to set forth the manner of 
Mrs, Asteu's death, aud which wiU release the court from 
any further consideration of the present case, is in my hands, 
I therefore ask leave to introduce this evidence without any 
further delay." 

After a little discussion the permission was granted, and 
Philip Held was placed npou the stand. 

He firiat described Joseph's genuine sorrow at his wife's 
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clea,th, and his self-aceusation of havii^ hastened it by hia 
harah words to her in the morning. He related the inter- 
view at which Joseph, on learaing of the reports concerning 
Mm, had immediately decided to ask for a legal investiga- 
tion, and in a simple, straightforward way, narrated all that 
Lad been done up to the time of consulting Ziba Liathicum's 
poison record, 

"As I know it to be qnite impossible that Miss Lucy 
Henderson could have been the pnrohaser," he began — 

Mr. Spenham instantly objected, and the oxprossion was 
ruled out by the Court. 

" Then," Philip resumed, " I determined to ascertain who 
had purchased the arsenic. Mr. Linthicum's description 
of the lady was too vague to be recognized. It was neces- 
sary to identify the travelling agent who was present ; for 
this purpose I went to the city, ascertained the names and 
addresses of all the travelling agents of all the wholesale drug 
firms, and after much time and correspondence discovered 
the man, — Mr. Case, who is here present. He was in Per- 
Bepolis, Iowa, when the summons reached him, and would 
have been here yesterday but for an accident on the Erie 
Railway, 

" In the mean time I had received the small fcagmont of 
another label, and by the clew ivhich the few letters gave mo 
I finally identified the place as the drui;-store of Wallis and 
Erkers, at the cuzner of Fifth and Pei-simmon Stieets. 
There was nothing left by which the natuie of the drug 
could be ascertained, md therefore this movement led to 
nothing which could be ofleied as evidence m this court, — 
that is, by the di uggists themseb es, and they have not been 
summoned. It happened, however, by a coincidence which 
only came to light this morning, that — " 
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Here Ptilip was again interrupted. His further teati- 
jiiony was of less conseqnence. He was sharply croaa-ex- 
amineii by Mr. Spenham as to his relations with Joseph, and 
hia object in devoting so much time to procuring evidence 
for the defence ; hut he took occasion, in replying, to express 
his appreciation of Joseph's character so emphatically, that 
the prosecution loat rather than gained. Then the plan of 
attack was changed. He waa asked whether be believed in 
the Bible, in future rewards and punishments, in the views 
of the so-culled free-Iovera, in fecile divorce and polygamy. 
He was too shrewd, however, to lay himself open to the 
least misrepresentation, and the moral and mental torturo 
which our juriaprudence has substituted for the rack, 
tliumb-screws, and Spanish boots of the Middle Ages finally 
came to an end. 

Then the tall young man, cousi,idus of Ins own elegance, 
took hia place. He s^'ivc his name -ind oocupation aa 
Auguatus Fitzwillidin Cise, commezeial ti-iiellei foi the 
house of Byle and Glanders, wholesale diuggists 

" State whcthii jou were in the diugs+me of Ziba Lin- 
thicum, No. 77 M\ia Stinet, m this to-nn, on thf diy of the 
entry in Mr. Linthicum'a bopt. " 

" Did you notice the person who called for arsenic ? " 

" I did." 

" What led you specially to notice her ? " 

" It is my habit," said the witneas. " I am impressible to 
beauty, and I saw at once that the lady had what I call- 
style. I recollect thinking, 'More style than could be 
expected in these littie places.'" 

"Keep your thoughts to yourself!" ci-ied Mr, Spen- 

14* 
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"Describe the lady as correctly as yon can," said Mr, 
Pinkerton. 

" Sometliing under ihe mednim size ; a little tbiiij but not 
bad lines, — what I should call jimp, natty, or ' lissome,' in 
the Scotch dialect. A well-traiued voice ; no uncertainty 
about itj^-altogether about as keen and wide-awake a 
woman as you'll find in a day's travel." 

" Tou guessed all this from her figure f " Mr. Spenhami 
asked, with a sneer. 

" Not entirely. I saw Ler face. I suppose something in 
my appearance or attitude attracted her attention. While 
Mr. Linthicum was weighing the arsenio she leaned OTer the 
counter, let her veil fall forward slightly, and gave me a 
quick aide-look. I bent a little at the same time, as if to 
examine the soaps, a»<i saw her face in a three-quarter posi- 
tion, as the photographers say." 

" Can you remember her features distinctly ? " 

" Quite so. In fact, it is difficult for me to forget a 
female face. Hers was just verging on the sharp, but still 
tolerably handsome. Hair q«ite dark, and worn in ringlets; 
eyebrows clean and straight ; m.outh a littlt* too thm for my 
fiincy; and eyes — well, I couldn't undeit^ke to say exactly 
what nolor they were, for she seemed to ha^e the tnck— 
very common in tho city — of letting the kds dioop over 

"Were you able to judge of her age?" 

" Tolerably, I should say. There is a certain air of preser- 
vation which enables a practised eye to distinguish an old 
gii'l from a young one. She was certainly not to be called 
young,— somewhei* between twenty-eight and thirty-five," 

*fYou heard the name she gave Mr, Linthicum?" 

"Distinctly. Mr. Linthicum politely stated that it was 
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his custom to register the names of all those to whom he 
furnished either poisons or prescriptions requiring care in 
being administered. She said, ' Ton are very particular, 
sir ; ' and, a moment afterward, ' Pardon, me, perhaps it is 
necessary.' — 'Wliat name, tlien? ' he asked. I thought she 
hesitated a moment, biit this I will not say positively; 
whether or not, the answer was, 'Miss Henderson.' She 
went out of tlie store with a light, brisk step." 

" You are sure you would be able to recognize tho lady ? " 
Mr, Pinkerton asked. 

" Quite sure." And Mr. Augustus Fitawilliam Case 
»imiled patronizingly, as if the question were superfluous, 

Mr. Pinkerton made a sign to Lucy, and she arose. 

"Look upon this iady ! " he said to the witness. 

The latter made a slight, graceful inclination of his head, 
ds much as to say, "Pardon me, 1 am compelled to stare." 
X/ucy quietly endured his gaze. 

" Consider her well," said the lawyer, " and then tell the 
jury whether she is the person." 

" No considerment is necessary, Tliis lady has not the 
slightest i-esemblance to Miss Henderson. She ia younger, 
taller, and modelled upon a wholly different style." 

" Will you now look at this photograph ? " 

"Ah 1 " the witness exclaimed ; "you can yourself judge 
of the correctness of my memory 1 Here is Miss Hender- 
son herself, and in three-quarter face, as I saw her ! " 

"That," said Mr. Pinkerton, addressing the judge and 
jiiry, " that is the photograph of Mrs. 'Julia Asten." 

The spectators were astounded, and Mr, Spenham taken 
completely aha«k by this revelation. Joseph and Etwood 
both felt tliat a great weight had been lifted from tlieir 
hearts. The testimony establislied Julia's fiibehood at the ■ 
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same time, and tbere was such an instant and complete 
revulsion of opinion tliat many persona present at once sus- 
pected her of a design to poison Joseph. 

" Before calling upon Mr. Benjamin Blessing, tlie father 
of the late Mrs. Asten, for his testimony," said Mi'. Pinker- 
ton, — "and I belieTe hewill be the last witness nec^aaiy, — 
I wish to show thatj although Miss Lucy Henderson accom- 
panied Mrs. Asten to Magnolia, she could not have visited 
Mr. Linthicum's drug-store at the time indicated ; nor, 
indeed, at any time during that day. Slie made several calls 
upon friends, each of whom is now in attendance, and their 
joint evidence \vill account for every minute of her stav in 
the place. The base attempt to blacken hei tin name im 
peratively imposes this duty upon me " 

No objection was made, and the witnesses weie biiefly 
examined in succession. Their testimony was complete 

" One myswrj still remains to ho cl ared up," the lawyer 
continued; "the purpose of Mrs Asten m jmi chasing the 
poison, and the probable cjtplanation of hei de ith I say 
' jirobable,' because absolute certaintj is iinposMble But I 
will not anticipate the evidence. Mi Benjamin Blissmg, 
step forward, if you please 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



MB. BLESSING S TESTIMONY. 



Oh entering the court-room Mr, Blessing had goae to 
Joseph, given his hand a long, significant graap, and looked 
in his face with an expression of triumph, almost of exulta- 
tion. The action was not lost upon the spectators or the 
jury, and even Joseph felt that it was intended to express 
the strongest faith, in his innocence. 

When the name was called there was a movement in the 
crowd, and a temporaiy crush in some quarters, as the peo- 
ple thvuat forward their heads to see and listen. Mr. Blct^ 
ing, bland, dignified, serene, feeling that he was the central 
point of interest, waited until quiet had been restored, 
slightly turning his head to either side, as if to summon 
special attention to what he should say. 

After being sworn, and stating his name, he thus described 
his occupation : — 

" I hold a pi^tion under government ; nominally, it is a 
Deputy Inspectorship in the Custom-House, yet it possesses 
a confidential — I might say, if modesty did not prevent, an 
ad visory — character. ' ' 

" In other words, a Ward Politician ! " said Mr. Spen- 

" I must ask the prosecuting attorney," Mr. Blessing 
blandly suggested, " not to define my place according to his 
own political experiences." 

There was a general smile at these words; and a very 
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audible chuckle from spectators belonging to tlie opposite 
pa.rty. 

" You are the father of the late Mrs. Jnlia Asten ? " 

'' I am — her unhappy father, whom nothing but the im- 
perious commajids ■Ijf justice, and the knowledge of her 
husband's innocence of the crime with which he atands 
charged, could have compelled to appear here, and reveal 
the painful secrets of a family, which — " 

Here Mr. Spenham interrupted him. 

" I merely wish to observe," Mr. Blessing continued, witli 
a stately wave of his hand towards the judge and jury, "that 
the De Belsaiiis and their descendants may have been fre- 
quently unfortunate, but were never dishonorable. I act ia 
their spirit when I hold duty to the innocent living higher 
tlian consideration for the unfortunate dead." 

Here he drew forth a handkerchief, and liekl it for a 
moment to his eyes. 

" Did you know of any domestic discords between your 
daughter and her husband ? " 

" I foresaw that such might be, and took occasion to warn 
my daughter, on her wedding-day, not to be too sure of her 
influence. There was too much disparity of age, character, 
and experience. It could not be called crabbed ^e and 
rosy youth, but ther-e was difference enough to j ustify Shake- 
speare's doubts. I am aware that the court requires ocular 
—or auricular — evidence. The only such I have to offer is 
my son-in-law's own account of the discord which preceded 
my daiighter's death." 

" Did this discord sufficiently explain to you the cause 
and manner of her death ? " 

" My daughter's nature — I do not mean to digress, but 
am accustomed to state my views clearly — my daoglitor's 
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nature waa impulsive. She inherited my own intellect, but 
modified hy the peculiar character of the feminine nervous 
system. Hence she might aucoumb to a depression which I 
should resist. She appeared to be sure of her control over 
my son-io-law's nature, and of success in an enterprise, in 
■which — I regret to say — my son-in-law lost confidence. I 
assumed, at the time, that her usuaUy capable mind was 
unbalanced by the double disappointment, and that she had 
rushed, unaneled, to her last account. This, I say, was the 
conclusion forced upon me ; yet I camiot admit that it was 
satisfactory. It seemed to disparage my daughter's intellec- 
tual power : it was not the act which I sliould have antici- 
pated in any possible emergency." 

" Had you no suspicion that her husband might havo 
been instrumental ? " Mr, Speuham asked. 

" He ? he is simply incapable of that, or any crime 1 " 

" We don't want assei-tions," said Mr. Spenham, sternly. 

" I beg pardon of the court," remarked Mr. Blessing; " it 
was a spontaneous expression. The touch of nature cannot 
always be avoided." 

" Go on, sir I " 

" I need not describe the shock and sorrow following my 
daughter's death," Mr, Blessing continued, B^ain applying 
his bandlcerdiief. " In order to dissipate it, I obtained a 
leave of absence from my post, — the exigencies of the gov- 
ei'nment fortunately admitting of it, — and made a journey 
to the Oil Regions, in the interest of myself and my son-in- 
law. While tliere I received a letter from Mr. Bhilip Held, 
the contents of which — " 

" Will you produce the letter ? " Mr. Spenham cx- 

" It can be produced, if necessary, I will state nothing 
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furtlioi', since I perceive that this would not be admissible 
evidence. It is enough to Kay that I returned to the city 
Tvithout delay, in order to meet Mr, PhiKp Held. The re- 
quirements of justice were more potent with me than the 
Huggestions of personal interest. Mr. Held had already, as 
you will have noticed from his testimony, identified the 
fi-agment of paper as having emanated from the drag-store 
of Wallia and Erkei-s, corner of Fifth and Persimmon 
Streets. I accompanied him to that dmg-store, heard the 
statements of the proprietors, in answer to Mr. Held's ques- 
tions, — statements which, I confess, surprised me immeas- 
urably (but I conld not reject the natural deductions to be 
drawn from them), and was compelled, although it over- 
whelmed me with a sense of unmerited shame, to acknow- 
ledge that there was plausibility in Mr. Hold's conjectures. 
Since they pointed to my eldei dciUj,hter, Clementina, now 
Mrs. Spelter, and at this moment tossing upon the ocean- 
wave, I saw that Mr. Hold might posaesa a discernment su- 
perior to my own. But foi a lamentable cataclysm, he 
might have been my son-mUw, and I need not saj' that I 
prefer that refinement of chaiacti,! which comes of good blood 
to the possession of millions — " 

Here Mr. Blessing was again interrupted, and ordered to 
confine himself to the simple statement of the necessary 
fiiots. 

"I acknowledge the justice of the rebuke," he said. "But 
tlie sentiment of the mens conscia recti will som.etimes oh- 
trude through the rigid formula of Themis. In short, Mr, 
Philip Held'a representations—" 

"State those representations at once, and he done with 
them ! " Mr. Spenham cried. 

" I am coming to them presently. Tlie Honorable Court 
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thoiigh moderately prolix, is preferable to ft disjointed nar- 
rative, even if the latter were terse aa Tacitus, Mr, Held'a 
reprraentations, I repeat, satisfied me that an interview with 
my daughter Clementina was imperative. There "waa no 
tim.e to be lost, for the parage of the nuptial pair had al- 
ready been taken in tho VUle de Farris. I started at once, 
sending a telegram in advance, and in the same evening ar- 
rived at their palatial residence in Fifth Avenue, Clemen- 
tina's natuie, I must exjilam to the Honorable Court, is very 
difleient fiom that of hex si'rter, — the reappearance, I sus- 
pect, of some lateral strain of blood. She is reticent, unde- 
monstiative,— an short, fiequently inscrutable. I suspected 
that a duett question might defeat my object; therefore, 
when I was alone with her the next morning, — my son-in- 
Kw, Ml Spelter, bcmg called to a meeting of Erie of which 
ho is one of the dneotors,— I said to her : ' My child, you 
are perfectly blooming ! Your complexion was always ad- 
mirable, but now it seems to me incomparable ! ' " 

" This ia irrelevant t " cried Mr. Spenham, 

"By no means! It is the verycojpws delicti, — the foot 
of Hercules, — the milk (powder would be more appropriate) 
in. the cocoa-nut ! " Clementina smiled io her serene way, and 
made no reply, ' How do you keep it up now ? ' I asked, 
tapping her cheek ; ' you must be careful, here ; all persons 
are not so discreet as Wallis and Erkera,' She was as- 
tounded, stupefied, I might say, but I saw that I had reached 
the core of truth. ' Did you suppose I was ignorant of it ? ' 
1 said, still very friendly and playfully. ' Then it was Julia 
who told you!' slie exclaimed. 'And if she did,' I an- 
swered, 'what was the hai-m? I have no doubt that Julia 
did the same thing.' ' She was always foolish,' Clementina 
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then aaicl ; ' she euvied me my complexion, and she -watched 
me xmtil she foiind out. I told her thai it would not do for 
any except blondes, like myself, and Iter complexion "was 
neither one thing aor the other. And I couldn't see that it 
im.])roved much, afterwards,'" 

Mr. Pinterfcon saw that the jnrymen were puzzled, and 
requested Mr. Blessing to explain the eonvei'sation to 
them. 

"It 13 my painful duty to obey; yet a father's feelings 
may he pardoned if he shrinks from presenting the facta at 
once in their naked — unpleasantness. However, since the 
use of arsenic as a cosmetic is so general in our city, especi- 
ally among blondes, as Wallis and Erkera assure me, my 
own family is not an isolated case. Julia commenced using 
the drug, so Clementina informed me, after her engagement 
with Mr. Asten, and only a short time before her marriage. 
To what extent she used it, after that event, I have no 
means of Itnowing ; but, I suspect, less frequently, unless 
she feared that the disparity of age between her and her 
husband was becoming more apparent. I cannot excuse her 
duplicity in giving Miss Henderson's name instead of her 
own at Mr. Linthieum's drug store, since the result might 
have been so fearfully fatal ; yet I entreat you to believe 
that there may have been no inimical animus in the act. 
I attribute her death entirely to an over-dose o£ the drug, 
voluntarily taken, but taken in a moment of strong excite- 

Tlie feeling of relief from suspense, not only among 
Joseph's friends, but throughout the crowded court-room, 
was clearly manifested : all present seemed to breathe a 
lighter and fresher atmosphere. 

Mr. Blessing wiped his forehead and his fat cheeks, and 
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looked betiignTy around. " Tliere are n liiindred little addi- 
tional details," he said, " wliicli will substantiate my evi- 
dence ; l}\it I have surely said sufficient for the ends of jus- 
tice. The heavens will not iali because I have been forced 
to carve the emblems of orimina] vanity upon the sepulchre 
of aa Tinfortunate child,— but the judgment of an earthly 
tribunal may well be satisfied. However, I am ready," he 
added, turnir^ towards Mr. Spenliam ; " apply all the en- 
gines of teclmical procedure, and I shall not wince." 

The manner of the prosecuting attorney was completely 
changed. He answered respectfully and courteously, and his 
brief cross-examination was calculated rather to confirm 
the evidence for the defence than to invalidate it. 

Mr, Pinkerton then rose and stated that he shoiild call 
no other witnesses. The feet had been established that 
Mrs. Asten had been in the habit of taking arsenic to im- 
prove her complexion ; also that she had purctased much 
more than enough of the drug to cause death, at the store 
of Mr. Ziba Linthicum, only a few ditys before her demise, 
and under circumstances which indicated a desire to conceal 
the purchase. There were two ways in which the maimer 
of her death might be explained ; either she had ignorantly 
taken an over-dose, or, having mixed the usual quantity ber 
fore descending to the garden to overhear the conversation 
between Mr, Asten and Lacy Henderson, had forgotten the 
feet in tiie great excitement which followed, and thought- 
lessly added as much more of the poison. Her last words 
to her husband, which could not be introduced as evidence, 
but might now be repeated, showed that her death was the 
result of accident, aiid not of design. She was thus ab- 
solved of the guilt of suicide, even as her husband of the 
cliarge of murder. 
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Mr. Speiiham, somewhat to the surprise of those -who 
■were linacqufimtecl with his true cliaraoter, also sfcited that 
he shovilcl call no further witness for the prosecution. The 
testijaonies of Mr. Augustwa Fitzwilliaui Case and Mr. Een- 
jamiii Blessing — although tlie l^ttei was unnecessarily os- 
tentatious and discursive — ^ere sufficient to con\iiice him 
that the prosecution could not make out a case lie had 
no doubt whatever of Mr Joseph Asten h innocence. Lest 
the expressions which Le had been compelled to use, in the 
performance of his duty, might be misunderstood, he wished 
to say that he had the highest respect for the characters of 
Mr. Asten and also of Miss Lucy Henderson. He believed 
tlie latter to be a refined and vii-tnous lady, an ornament to 
the community in which she resided. His language to- 
wards her had been professional, — by no means personal. 
It was in accordance with the usage of the most eminent 
lights of the bar; the ends of justice required the most 
searching examination, and the more a character was cri- 
minated the more brightly it wonld shine forth to the 
world after the test had been successfully endured. 
He was simply the agent of the law, and all respect of per- 
sons was prohibited to bim while in the exercise of his 
fuuetions. 

The judge informed tJie jurymep. that he did not find it 
necessaiy to give them any instructions. If tlioy were 
already agreed upon their verdict, even the formality of 
retiiing might be dispensed with. 

There was a minute's whispering back and forth among 
the men, and the foreman then rose and stated that tliey 
were agi'eed. 

The words "Kot Guilty! " spoken loudly and cmpliati- 
cally, were the signal for a stormy bui-st of applause from 
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the audience. Iii vitin tke court-crier, aided by the constat 
bles, endeavored to preserve order. Joseph's fnenda gath- 
ered around him with their congiutulations ; while Mr. 
Blessing, feelicg tliat some recognition of the popular aeati- 
ment was required, rose and bowed repeatedly to the ci'owd, 
Philip lad the way to the open air, and the others followed, 
hut few words were spoken until they found themselves in 
the large parlor of the hotel. 

Mr, Blessing had exchanged some mysterious whispers 
with the clerk, on arriving ; and presently two negro waiters 
entered the room, bearing wine, ice, and other refrealunents. 
When the glasses had been filled, Mr. Blessing lifted his 
with an air which imposed silence on the company, and tlius 
spake : " ' Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaJieth.' There may be occasions when silence is golden, 
but to-day we are content with the baser metal, A man in 
whom we all confide, whoia we all love, has boon rescued 
from the labyrintli of circumstances ; he comes to iis as a 
new Theseus, saved from the Minotaur of the Law ' Al- 
thoiigh Mr. Held, with the assistance of his fa» sister, was 
the Ariadne who found the clew, it has bejn my hajp^ lot 
to assist in unrolling it; and now we all atmd to^ethei, like 
our classic models on the free soil of Crete, to chant a pcein 
of deliverance. While I propose the health ind happiness 
and good-fortune of Joseph Asteu, I beg him to beliove that 
my words come ah i/mo pectove, — from my inmost heait if 
any veil of mistrust, engendered ''ay circum&t mces which I 
will not now recall, atill hangs hetween Lim and myself, I 
entreat him to rend that veil, even as Davil lent his ^ir- 
ments, and believe in my sincerity, if he c innot m m> dis- 
cretion ! " 

Philip was the only one, besides Joseph, who tiiidei'stood 
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the last alliiBion, He caught hold of Mr, Eleasing'B taiid 
and exclaimed : " Spoken like a man ! " 

Josepli stepped instantly forward, " I have again, been 
imjust," he said, " and I thank you for roaking mo feci it. 
You have done me an infinite service, sacrificing your own 
feelings, hearing no malice against me for my hasty and 
unpardonahle words, and showing a confidence in my charac- 
ter which— after what has pa^ed hetwoen us — puts me to 
shame. I am both penitent and grateful : hencefoi^th I shall 
know yon and esteem you 1 " 

Mr. Blessing took the offered hand, held it a moment, and 
then stammered, while the tears started from his eyes : 
" Enough ! Bury the past a thousand iathoma deep I I can 
still say : foi de Selsavn I " 

" One more toast I " cried Philip. " Happiness and 
worldly fortune to the man whom misforiunes have bent but 
cannot bi'eak, — who has been, often deceived, but who 
never purposely deceived in turn, — whose senbiment of 
honor has been to-day so nobly manifested, — Benjamin 



While the happy company were pouring out but not ex- 
haiisting their feelings, Lucy Henderson stole forth upon the 
upper balcony of the hotel. There was a secret tronbJe in 
her heart, which grew from minute to minute. She leaned 
upon the railing, and looked down the dusty street, passing 
in review tlie events of the two pregnant days, and striving 
to guess in what manner they would affect her coming life. 
She feit that she had done her simple duty : she had spokeii 
no word . which slie was not ready to repeat ; yet in her 
words there seemed to be the seeds of change. 

After a while the hostler brought a light carriage from the 
stable, and lilwood Withers stepped into the street below 
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Baw her, and remained standing. She noticed the intensely 
wistful expression of his face. 

" Are you going, Elwooil,— and alone ? " she asked. 

"Yes," he said eagerly , and wdited 

"Then T ■will go with you, — that is, if yon will tiike me." 
She tried to speak lightly and jdiyfully 

In a few minutes they weie out of to"wn, passing between 
the tawny fields and undei the insset woods, A sweet west 
■wind fanned them ■witk nutty and spicy odors, and made a 
crisp, cheerful music among the fallen leaves, 

""What a delicious cliange ! " said Lucy, "after that 
stifling, dreadful room." 

" Ay, Lucy — and think how Joseph ■will feel it I And 
how near, by the chance of a hair, "we came of missing the 
truth 1 " 

" Elwood ! " she exclaimed, " while I was giving my tes- 
timony, and I found your eyes fixed on me, ■were you think- 
ing of the counsel you gave me, thi'ee -weeks ago, when we 
met at iiis timnel ? " 

" I tnew it, and I obeyed. Do you now say that I did 

" Wot for tliat reason," he answered. " It was your own. 
heart that told you what to do. I did not mean to bend or 
influence you in any way : I have no right." 

" You have the right of a friend," she whispered. 

" Yes," said he, " I sometimes take more upon myself 
f]ian I ouglit. But it's hard, in my case, to hit a very fine 

" O, you are now -unjust to yourself, Elwood. You axo 
both strong and generous." 
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" I am not strong I I am thia uiirmte spoiling my good 
luck. It was a, luck from lleavon to me, Lucy, when yoii 
offered to ride home with, me, and it is, now — if I could only 
swallow the words that are rising into my month ! " 

She whispered again : " Why should yon swallow them ? " 

" Ton are cruel 1 when you have forhidden me to speak, 
and I have promised to obey 1 " 

" After all you have heard ? " she asked. 

"All the more for wKat I have heard." 

She took his hand, and cried, in a tremSiUng voice : " J 
have been cruel, in remaining blind to your nature, I re- 
sisted what would have been — what will be, if you do not 
turn away — my one happiness in this life I Do not speak — 
let me break the prohibition ! Elwood, dear, true, noble 
heart, — Elwood, I love you ! " 

And she lay upon his bosom. 
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CIIAPTEE XXXI. 



ANOTHER LIFE. 

It was hard for the company of rejoicing Mencls, a,t the 
hotel in Magnolia, to part from each other. Mr. Blessing 
had tact enough to decline Joseph's invitation, l>\it Jie was 
sorely tempted by Philip's, in which Madeline heartily 
joined. Nevertheless, he only wavered for a, moment ; a 
mysterious resolution Btrengthened hitn, and taking PhOip 
to one side, he whispered: — 

"Win you allow me to postpone, not relinquish, the 
pleasure ? Thanks 1 A grave duty heckons,— -a task, in 
short, without which the triumph of to-day would be dra- 
matically incomplete. I most speak in riddles, because this 
is a case in which a whisper might start the overhanging 
avalanche ; but I am sure you will trust me." 

" Of course I will ! " ■ Philip cried, offering his hand. 

" jPoi de Jidsavn ! " was Mr. Blessing's proud answer, aa 
Le hurried away to reach the train for the city, 

Joseph looked at Philip, as the horses were brought from 
the stable, and then at Eachel Miller, who, wrapped in her 
great crape shawl, was quietly waiting for him, 

" We must not separate all at once," said Philip, stepping 
forward. " Miss Miller, will you invite my sister and my- 
self to take tea with you this evening?" 

Philip had become one of Eachel's heroes ; she was sura 
that Mr. Blessing's testimony and Joseph's triumphant svo- 
quittal were owing to his exertions. The Asten farm could 
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produca notLing good eiiougli for liis oitei'tainment, — tLat 
■was her only trouble. 

"Do toll me tlie time o' day," she said to Joseph, as ho 
drove out of tcwn, closely followed by Philip's ligLt car- 
ringe. "It's three days in one to me, and a, deal more like 
day after to-moraow morning than this afternoon. Now, 
a telegraph would be a convenience ; I could send word and 
have ciickena killed and picked, against we got there." 

Joseph answered her by driving as rapidly as the rough 
country roads permitted, without endangei-ijig horae and 
vehicle. It was impossible for liim to think coherently, 
impossible to thrust back the single overwhelming prospect 
of relief and relesise which had burst upon his iife. He 
dared to admit the fortune which had come to him through 
de'Ath, now tliat his own innocence of any indhect incitement 
thereto had been established. The future was again clear 
before him; aiid even the miserable discord of the past year 
began to recede aud form only an indistinct backgi-oimd to 
the infinite pity of tlie death-scene. Mr. Blessing's twiti- 
mony enabled him to look back and truly interpret the last 
uppealing looks, the last broken words ; his heart banished 
the remembrance of its accusations, and retained only — so 
long as it should beat imong living men — a deep and tender 
commiseration As foi the daQj,er he had escaped, thi* 
gland r which had been heapt.d upon him, his thoughts 
weio \bovP the level of life which they touched Ho 
wns nearer thm he suspected to that only tiue mdepen 
dcnce of soul whiLh leleises ■^ nnji fiom the yoke of cii 
cumstances. 

Kaoliel Miller humored his silence as long as she thought 
proper, and then suddenly and awkwardly interrupted it. 
"Yes" she exclaimed: "there's a little of the old eurrjiit 
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wine is the cellar-closet ! Town's-folks generally like it, and 
we used to think it good to stay » body's atomach for a late 
meal, — aa it'll be apt to be. Eut I've not asked you how 
you relished the supper, though Elwood, to be sure, allowed 
that ali was tolerable nice. And I see the Lord's hand in 
it, as I hope you do, Joseph ; for the righteous is never for- 
saken^ "We cau'c help rejoice, where we ought to be humbly 
returning thanks, and owning our unwortiiine^ ; but Philip 
Held is a friend, if there ever was one ; and the white hen's 
brood, though they are new-fashioned fowls, are plump 
enough hy this time. I diaremember whether I asked El- 
wood to stop — " 

" There he is ! " Joseph interrupted ; " turning the comer 
of the wood before us ! Lucy is with him,— and they must 
bo'.h come I " 

He drove on rapidly, and soon overtook Elwood's lagging 
team. The horse, indeed, had had his own way, and the 
sound of approaching wheels awoke Elwood from, a trance 
of incredible happiness. Before answering Joseph, he whis- 
pered to Lucy ; — - 

"What shall we say? It'll be the heaviest favor I've 
ever been called upon to do a friend." 

" Do it, then ! " she said : " the day is too blessed to be 
kept for ourselves alone," 

How fair the valley shone, as they came into it out of the 
long glen between the hills! What cheei there was, even 
in the fading leaves ; what happy piomise in the mellow 
autumn sky! The gate to the lane stood open, Deiinis, 
with a glowing face, waited for the horse. He wanted to 
say something, but not knowing how, shook hands with Jo- 
seph, and tlicn pretended to be concerned with the harness. 
Rachel, on entering the kitchen, found her neighbor, Mrs. 
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Bishop, embirked on a full tide of piepardtioa Two plump 
tottls, sc tided and plucked, lay upon the tahk ' 

Till'} was too much for Eicliel MJlei She hid homo 
up brwely thiough the tiymg daj'^, concealing her anxiety 
lest it might be nuainteipieted, hiding e-ven hcc ^ratctul 
emotion, to mdke hei faith lo Joseph's innocence seem the 
sticnger, tiiiI now Mis Bishop's thoughtfulness was the 
slight touth undei which she give waj ^he sat down ind 

Mis Bishop, Tiitli a steii pin in one hmd while sIio 
Wiped hei 3>nip^thetic e^cs witli the othei, exjluned thit 
hei husband had Gome home an houi befoie, with the news , 
and tliat she just guessed help would be wanted, ot leastways 
company, and so she had made brld to 1 egm , foi, though 
the truth had bc«n made manifest, and the riglit had been 
proved, as anybody might know it would bo, still it was a 
trial, and people needed to eat more and better under tiiala 
than at any other time. " You may not feel inclined for 
■victuals ; but there's the danger ! A body's body must be 
supported, whether or no." 

Meanwhile, Joseph and his guests sat on the veranda, in 
the still, mild air. He drew his chair near to Philip's, their 
hands closed upon each other, and they were entirely happy 
in the tender and perfect manly love which united them. 
Madeline sat in front, with a nimbus of sunshine around her 
hair, feeling also the embarrassment of speech at such a 
moment, yet bravely endeavoring to gossip with Lucy on 
other matters. But Elwood's face, ao bright that it became 
almost beautiful, caught her eye : she glanced at Philip, who 
answered with a smile ; then at Lucy, whose cheek bloomed 
with the loveliest color ; and, rising without a word, she 
went to the latter and embraced her. 
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Then, stretelimg her Iiaud to Elwood, she said : " Forgive 
me, both of you, for showing how glad I am ! " 

" Philip ! " Joseph cried, aa the truth flashed upon him ; 
" life K not always unjust ! It la ■we who aie impatient," 

Tliej both arose and gave hands of congratul itnii ; and 
Elwo id, though so deeply moved thit he scaicely trusted 
himself to "ipeik ■was so fianklv proud ind Inppy, — so 
purely aud hone^tlv man lit such a sicied momerLt,^that 
Lucy's heait swelled ■with -in cquallj proud reoognitian of 
his feelu g Their eye^i met, iml no memory of a mistaken 
Tast couU evei a^un (.ome like i cloud icio^s the li^ht of 
their mutual faith. 

" The day was blessed already," said PhUip ; " but this 
makes it perfect," 

No oue knew how the time ■went by, or could afterwards 
recall much that was said. Eaohel Miller, with many 
apologies, summoned them to a sumptuous meal; and when 
the moon hung chill and clear above the creeping mists of 
the valley, they paited. 

The next evening, Joseph wont to Phdip at the Forge. 
It was well that he should breathe another atmosphere, and 
dwell, for a little while, within walls where no ghosts of 
his former life wandered. Madeline, the most hospitably 
ohaervajit of hostesses, seemed to have planned the arrange- 
ments solely for his and Philip's intercourse. The short 
evening of the country was not half over, before she 
sent them to Philip's room, where a genial wood-iire prat- 
tled and flickered on the hearth, with two easy-chaira be- 

Ehilip lighted a pipe and they sat down. " Now, Joseph," 
said he, " I'll answer ' Yes ! ' to the question in your mind." 
"You have been talking with Bishop, Philip?" 
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" No ; but I won't mystify you. As I rode up tte Talley, 
I saw you two standing on tKe hill, and could easily guess 
the rest. A large estate in tliis country is only an imagi- 
nary fortune. You are not so much of a farmer, Joseph, 
that it will cut you to the heart and make yoii dream of 
ruin to part with a few fields ; if you ■were, I aliould say 
get that weatnesa out of you at once I A man should pog- 
sess his property, not be possessed by it," 

" Xoii ai« right," Joseph answered ; " I have been figlit- 
ing against an inherited feeling." 

" The only question is, will the sale of those fifty acres 
relieve you of all present embarrassments ? " 

" So far, Pliilip, that a new mortgage of aLout half tlie 
amount will cover what remains." 

" Bravo 1 " cried PhiKp, " This ia better than I tiought. 
Mr. Hopeton is looking for sure, steady investments, and 
will fm-nish -whatever you need. So there is no danger of 
foreclosure." 

" Thir^ seem to shape themselves almost too easily now," 
Joseph answei'ed. I see the old, mechanical routine of my 
life coming back : it shoiild be enough for me, but it is not; 
can you tell me why, Philip ?" 

" Yea ; it never was enough. The most of our neighbors 
are cases of arrested development. Their intellectual nature 
only takes so many marks, like a horse's teeth ; there is a 
point early in their lives, where its form becomes fixed. 
There is neitJier the external influence, nor the inward neces- 
sity, to drive them a step fiirther. They find tlie Sphinx 
dangerous, and keep out of ter way. Of course, aa soon as 
they passively begiii to accept wliat is, all that was fluent or 
plastic in thera soon hardens into the old moulds. Now, I 
am not very wise, but this appears to me to be truth; that 
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life ia a grand centrifugal force, foreTor growing from a 
■wider circle towards one that ia stili ivider. Tour stationary 
men may be necessary, and even serviceable ; but to me — 
and to yon, Joseph — there is neither joy nor peace except 
in some kind of growth." 

" If we could he always sure of the direction ! " Joseph 

" Tha.t'B the point I " Philip eagerly continued. " If we 
stop to consider danger in advance, we should never venture 
a step. A movement is always clear after it has been made, 
not often before. It is enough to test one's intention; un- 
less we are tolerably bad, something guides us, and adjusts 
the consequences of oiir acts. Why, we are like spiders, in 
the midst of a million gossamer threads, which we are all 
the time spinning without knowing it ! "Who are to niea^ 
sure our lives for us ? Kot other men with other necessi- 
ties ! and so we come back to the same point again, whei.'e I 
started. Looking back now, can you see no gain in yoiiv 
mtrtake ? " 

" Yes, a gain I cam never lose. I begin to thiidc that 
haste and weakness also are vices, and deserve to be 
punished. It was a dainty, effeminate soul you found, Phi- 
lip, — a moral and spiritual Sybarite, I should say now, I 
must have expected to lie on rose-leaves, and it was right 
that I should find thorns." 

" I think," said Philip, " the world needs a new code of 
ethics. We must cure the unfortunate tendencies of some 
q;ialities that seem good, and extract the good from others 
that seem e\il Eut it would need moie thin i Luther for 
such a Refoira'^ticn I coiifess I am puzzled, -v.h.pu I at- 
tempt to stud> monl cuif.es iiv\ consepiinces m men's 
lives. It is ujthincf but i tingle wh^n I tike Ihrm collcc- 
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tively. What if each of us were, as I half suspect, as inde- 
pendent as a planet, yet all held togetlier in one immense 
system ? Then the central force must be our close depend- 
ence on God, as I liai e learned to feel it through yoii " 

" Through me 1 " Joseph exdaimed 

" Do yon enppoae 'we c\n be so neai ea«h other witliout 
giving and taking ? Let u^ not try to get upon a cominon 
ground of faith or action it i9 a thousand tunes moie de 
lightful to diacovet thib we now md then leacJi the name 
point by different paths This lemmds me, Joseph, thit 
our paths ought to separate now, f ui a while It la you who 
should leave, — but only to come back ^aiu, 'in the fulness 
of time.' Heaven knows, I am mercUesa to myself in recom- 



" You are right to try me. It is time that I should 
tnow something of the world. But to leave, now— so 
immediately— " 

"It wiU make no difference," said Philip. "Whether 
you go or stay, there will be stories afloat. The bolder plan 
is the better." 

The subject was renewed the next morning at breakfast. 
Madeline heartily seconded Philip's counsel, and took & 
lively part in the discussion. 

""Wo were in Europe as children," she s^d to Joseph, 
" and I have very clear and delightful memories of tho 
travel." 

" I was not thinking especially of Europe," he answered. 
" I am hardly prepared for such a journey, "What I should 
wish is, not to look idly at sights and shows, but to have 
some active interest or employment, which would bring me 
into contact with men, Philip knows my purpose." 

" Then," said Madeline, " why not hunt on Philip's trail ? 
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I have no doubt you can track him from Texas to the Pacific 
ty the traditions of hia wild pvanka and adventures ! Ho^v 
I should enjoy getting hold of a in-w chapters of his history I " 

" Madeline, you are a genius ! " Philip cried. " How 
could I have forgotten Wildei-'s letter, a fortnight ago, you 
i-emember ? One need not be a practical geologist to mate 
the business report he wants ; but Joseph has read enough, 
to take hold, with the aid of the books I can give him I If 
it is not too late 1 " 

" I was not thinking of that, Philip," Madeline answered. 
" Did you not say tkat the place was — " 

She hesitated. "Dangerous?" said Philip, "Tea. But 
if JoKepb goes there, he will come back to us again." 

" O, don't invoke misforttine in that way ! " 

"Neither do I," he gravely replied; "but I can seo the 
shadow of Joseph's life thrown ahead, as I can see my own." 

" I think 1 should like to he sent into danger," said 
Joseph. 

Philip smiled: "As if you had not just escaped the 
greatest 1 Well,— it was Madeline's guess which most 
helped to avert it, and now it is her chance word which will 
probably send you into another one." 

Joseph looked up in astonishment, " I don't understand 
you, Philip," he said. 

" O Philip I " cried Madeline. 

" I had really forgotten," he answered, " that you know 
nothing of the course by which we reached your defence. 
Madeline first suggested to me that the poison was some- 
times used as a cosmetic, and on this hint, with Mr. Bioss- 
iug's help, the tmth was discovered." 

And I did not know how much I owe to yoiil" Joseph 
exclaimed, turning towai-ds her. 
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" Do not tliank me," alie aaid, "for Philip thinks tho for- 
tunate guess may be balanced by an eyil one," 

" No, no ! " Josspli protested, noticing the slight tremble 
in her voice ; " I will take it as a good omen. Now I know 
tliat danger will pass me by, if it conies ! " 

" If yonr experience should be anything like mine," said 
Philip, "you will only recognize the danger when you can 
turn and look hack at it. But, come ! Madeline has less 
superstition in her nature than she would have us believe, 
Wilder's offer is just the thing ; I have his letter on file, 
and will wiite to him at once. Let us go down to my 
office at the Forge ! " 

The letter "was from a capitalist who had an interest in 
several mines in Arizona and Nevada, He was not satisfied 
with the returns, and wished to send a private, confidential 
agent to those regions, to examine the prospects and opera- 
tions of the companies and report thereupon. With the aid 
of a map the probable course of travel was marked out, and 
Joseph rejoiced at the broad field of activity and adventure 
which it opened to him. 

He stayed with Philip a day or two longer, and every 
evening the fire made a cheery accompaniment to the deep- 
est and sweetest confidences of their hearts, now pausing as 
i£ to listen, now rapidly murmviring some happy, inarticulate 
secret of its own. As each gradually acquired full possession 
of the other's [«ist, the circles of their lives, as Philip said, 
were reciprocally widened; hut as the horizon spread, it 
seemed to meet a clearer sky. Their eyes were no longer 
fixed on the single point of time wherein they breathed. 
Whatever pain remained, melted before them and behind 
them into atmospheres of resignation and wiser patience. 
One gave his courage and experience, the other his pure 
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instiiief^ his faith and aspiration; and a new harmony caiiie 
from the closei- inteifuaion. of sweetness and strength. 

When Joseph retuwied home, he at once set about putting 
his affairs in order, and making arramgementa for an absence 
of a year or more. It was necessary that he should come in. 
contact with most of his neighbors, and he was made aware 
of their good will without knowing that it waa, in many 
cases, a reaction from suspicion and slanderous gossip. Mr, 
Chaffinch had even preached a sermon, in which no name 
was mentioned, but everybodyimderstood the allusion. This 
was considered to be perfectly right, so long as the prejudices 
of the people were with him, and Julia was supposed to be 
the pious and innocent victim of a crime. When, however, 
the truth had been established, many who had kept silent 
now denonoced the sermon, and another on the deceitfulness 
of appea a ces, which Mr. Chaffinch gave on the following 
Sabbatl was accepted as the nearest approach to an apology 
con..ist6i t with his clerical dignity. 

Joseph was really ignorant of these proceedings, and the 
quiet self I ossessed, neighborly way in which he met tlie' 
people ga\ e them a new uapression of his character. Moi-e- 
over, he spoke of his circumstances, when it was necessary, 
with a frankness unusual among them ; and the natural re- 
sult was that his credit was soon established on as sound a 
basis as ever. When, througli Philip's pei'sistence, the mis- 
sion to the Paciiio coast was secured, but little furtlier time 
was needed to complete the arrangements. By the sacrifice 
of one-fourth of his land, the rest was saved, and intr«sted 
to good hands during his absence. Philip, in the mean time, 
had fortified him with as many hints and instructions as 
possible, and he was ready, with a light heart and a full head, 
to set out upon the long and unQertain journey. 
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chapteh XXXII. 



I. Joseph to Philip. 

CijIP , AHizoUi, Ootobsr 10, 186B. 

SiffCE I wrote to you from Prescott, dear Philip, three 
months have passetf, and I have had no certain means of 
sending you another letter. There was, first, Mr. Wilder's 

interest a6 , the pliuie hard to reach, and the business 

difficult to investigate. It was not so easy, even with the 
help of your notes, to connect the geology of books with the 
geology of nature; these rough hilla don't at all resemble 
the clean drawings of strata. However, I have learned all 
the more rapidly by not assuming to know much, and the re- 
port I sent contained a great deal more than my own per- 
sonal experience. The duty was irksome enough, at times ; 
I have been tempted by the evil spirits of ignorance, indo- 
lence, and weariness, and I verily believe that the fear of 
failing to make good your guaranty for my capacity was the 
spur which kept mo from giving way. Now, habit is be^n- 
ning to help me, and, moreover, my own ambition has some- 
thing to stand on. 

I had scarcely finished and forwarded my first superficial 
account of the business as it appeared to me, when a chance 
suddenly offered of joining a party of prospecters, some 
of whom I had already met : as you know, we get acquainted 
in little time, and with no introductions in these parts. 
Thoy were bound, first, for some little-known regions in 
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Eastern Nevada, aud then, passing a pomt which Mr. 
Wilder wished me to visit (and whicli I could not have 
i-ea«hed so dii-ectSy from any othar quarter), they meant to 
finish the journey at Austin. It was aa opportnnity I 
could not let go, though I will admit to you, Philip, that I 
also hoped to overtake the adventures, which had seemed to 
recede from lae, rainhow-fasliion, as I went on. 

Some of the party were old Eociy Mountain men, as wary 
as courageous ; yet we passed through oae or two straits 
which tested all their endurance and invention. I won't say 
how I stood the test ; perhaps I ought to be satisfied that 
I came through to the end, and am now alive and cheerfiil. 
To be sure, there are many other ways of measuring oui* 
strength. This experience wouldn't help me the least in a 
discussion of principles, or in organizing any of the machi- 
nery of society. It is rather like going hack to the first 
ages of mankind, aud being tried in the struggle for exist- 
ence. To me, that is a great deal. 1 feel as if I had been 
taken out of civilization and set ba^k towards the beginning, 
in order to work my way up again. 

But what is the practical result of thia journey ? you will 
ask. I can hardly tell, at present : if I were to state that I 
have been acting on your system of life rather than my own, 
— that is, making ventures without any certainty of the con- 
sequences, — I think you would shake your head. Nevei-the- 
lesa, in these ten months of absence I have come out of my 
old skin and am a livelier snake than you ever knew me to 
be. No, I am wrong; it is hardly a venture aftor all, and 
my self-glorification is out of place. I have the prospect of 
winning a great deal where a very little has been staked, and 
the most timid man in the world might readily go that far. 
Again you will ;ihake your head ; you remember " The 
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Amniant}] ' How I fehouH liko to hear what has become 
of that f "iif 1 inl wondfiiful spenil i,ttoii ' 

Pny give me news of Ml Ble%in£[ All those matters 
seem to lie so f ii behind me that they look differently to 
my eyes Somehow I cin t keep the old impressions ; I 
even beg n to f get them Ton ■iaid Philip, that he was 
not intent lonally di&honest, ajid something tells me you are 
right. We learn men's characters rapidly in this rough 
school, because we cannot get away from the close, rough, 
naked contact. What Kui-i)rises me is that the knowledge is 
not only good for present and future use, but that I cau take 
it with me into my past life. One weakness is left, and you 
will understa.nd it. I blush to myself, — I am ashamed of 
ray early innocence and ignorance. This is wrong; yet, 
Philip, I seem to have been so unmanly, — at least so unmas- 
culiiie ! I looked for love, and fidelity, and ail the -virtues, 
on the surface of life; believed that a gentle tongue was the 
sign of a tender heart ; felt a wound when some strong and 
positive, yet differently mouided being approached me 1 
Now, here are fellows prickly as a cactus, with something at 
the core as true and tender as you will find in a woman's 
heart. They would stake their lives for me sooner than 
some persons {whom we know) would lend me a hundred 
dollars, without security I Even your speculator, whom I 
have met in every form, is by no means the purely merce- 
nary and dangerous man I had supposed. 

In short, Philip, I am on very good terms with human 
nature ; the other nature does not suit me ao well. ' It is a 
grand thing to look down into the carlon of the Colorado, or 
to see a, range of perfectly clear and shining snow-peaks 
across the dry sage-plains ; hut oh, for one acre of our green 
meadows! I dreamed of them, and the ciovor-fields, and 
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the -woods and nimiing etreanis, tliroiigli tlie torrific heat of 
tlie Nevada deserts, until the teats came. It ia nearly a 
yeai' since I left home ; I should think it fifty years I 

"With this mail goes another report to Mr. "Wilder. In 
three or four months my. task will be at an end, and I siiaH 
then be free to retnvn. "Will you welcome the hrown-laced, 
fulibearded man, broad in cheeks and shoulders, as you 
■would the — but how did I use to look, Philip ? It was a 
younger brother you knew ; but he has bequeathed all of hia 
love, and more, to the older, 

II. Phiii? to Joseph. 

CovENTRT FonsE, ChristmiiB Bay. 

Wlieu Madeline hung a wreath of holly around your 
photograph this morning, I said to it as I say now : " A 
nieriy Christmas, Joseph, wherever you are!" It is a 
caim sunny day, and my view, as you know, reaches much 
fuither thi 01 gh the leafless trees; but only the m.eadow on 
the nght is green You, on the contrary, are enjoying 
somethmg as neai to Paradise in color, and atmosphere, 
aad temper itnie (if vou are, as I guess, in Southern Call- 
foinia), as you will ever be likely to see, 

\es, 1 will wekome the new man, although I shall see 
more of the old one m him than you perhaps think,— nor 
would I have it otherwise, "We don't cliaoge the bas^ of 
oui lives, iftei all the forces difl n y combined, 

otherwise de-velojDed but they I ajig I m o the same 
routs. Nay, I U leave preacliiag u I ha ou again at 
the old fireside. You want new f om me and no miser- 
able little particular is unimportan 1 e h en tliere, asid 
know what kind of letters are welcome. 
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The neighlioihno ] (I like to hoToi aiound a ■while, before 
alighting) 13 still a lind where all thin^ always seem the 
(K«ne The tiims run up inil down out vtllpy cariymg a 
little oi the woild hoxed up in shabby cars, but leaiiiio no 
maik behmd Iq another jeat tlie people will begin to 
visit the citf iniie fiei[ueiitly, m still anothei, the city 
pecjle will had theu way to us, m five yeara, population 
■will lucreasie and pioperty 'will iise m vilae This is my 
estimate, blued on a plentiful experience 

Last week Midelino ind I attended the ■weddi]i£( of 
Elwood Withers It was at the Hopet<)n s, ind had been 
postponed a week oi two, on account of the hiith of a ion 
to oui good old Iiu^iness friend Theie are two events for 
30ul Elwood, ■who has develjped, as I knew he would, 
mto '»n excellent diiecfcoi of men and mateiial undirtakii gs, 
has an important contract on the ne^w road to the coal 
regions. He showed tne 'the plans and figures the other 
day, and I see the beginning of wealth in them, Lucy, 
who ia a born lady, will save him socially and intellectually. 
I have never seen a more justifiable marriage. He was 
pale and happy, she sweetly serene and confident ; and the 
few words he said at the breakfast, in answer ■to the health 
which Hopeton gave in his choice Via d'Ai, made the im- 
married ladies en^vy the bride. Eeally and sincerely, I 
came away from the house more of a Christian than I went. 

You know all, dearest friond : was it not a test of ray 
heart to see tliat she was intimately, fondly happy? It was 
hardly any more the face I once knew. I feJt the change 
iu the touch of her hand. I heard it in the first word she 
spoke. I did not dave to look into my heart to see if some- 
thing there were really dead, for the look would have called 
the dead to life. I made one heroic effort, heaved a stone 
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over the placfi, and sealed it down forever. Then I felt 
your arm on my shoulder, your hand on my hreast. I was 
strong and joyous; Lucy, I imagined, looked at me from 
time to time, but with a bright face, as if she divined what 
I hid done Oan t,lie ha^ e ever suspected the ti-utli ? 

Time IS a specific administered to ua for all spiritual 
■ihocl^s , but change C f habit is better. Why may I not 
chin,^ m quiet as you m attioa? It seems to me, some- 
times, as T sit alone befoie the fire, with the pipe-stem 
between my teeth, thit each of us is going backward 
tliiough the othei's eicpeiience You will thus prove my 
itsults as I pioie ynurs Then, parted as we are, J see 
<iur souls lie optn to eicli other in equal light and warmth, 
and feel that the way to God lies through the love of 

Two yeais ago, how all oui lives were tangled! Now, 
with so little agenej of oui gwn, how they are flowiug into 
smoothness and grace ! Yovira and mine are not yet com- 
plete, but tbey are no longer diatoi'ted. One disturbiag, yet 
most pitiable, nature has been removed ; Elwood, Lucy, the 
Hopetons, are happy; you and I are healed of our impa- 
tience. Yes, there is something ontside of our own wills that 
works for or against us, as we may decide. If I once forgot 
this, it is all the clearer now. 

I have forgotten one other, — Mr. Blessing. The other day 
I visited him in the city. I found him five blocks nearer 
tlie fashionable quarter, in a larger house. He was elegantly 
di-e^ed, and wore a diamond on his bosom. He came to 
meet me with an open letter in his hand. 

" From Mrs. Spelter, my daughter," he said, waving it 
with a grand air, — "an account of her presentation to the 
Emperor Napoleon, The dress was — let me see — blue moit'6 
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and Cliaatilly lace ; Eugenie was c^iiite stiuct 'with, her figure 
and complexion," 

" The world seems to treat yon well," I suggested. 

"Another turn of the wheel. However, it showed me 
wliat I am capable of achieving, when a stroug spur is applied. 
In this case the spur was, as you probably guess, Mi-. Held, — 
honor. Sir, I prevented a cataclysm ! Yo« of coarse know 
the present quotations of the Amaranth stock, but yon caa 
hardly be aware of my agency in the matter. "When I went to 
the Oil Region with the available remnant of funds, Kannok 
had fled. Although the merest tyro in geology, I selected a 
spot back of the river-bluffs, in a hollow of the undulating 
table-land, sunk a ?h ift, ind — succeeded ! It was what some- 
body calls an inspueil guess 1 telegraphed instantly to a 
fiiead, and succeeded m puicbastng; a moderate portion of 
the stock— not so much as I defied — before its value was 
known. As foi the result, si monunieiitwm qucsris, drcum- 
spicf. ! " 

I wishT! could give you an idea of the air with which he 
Baid this, standing before me with his feet in position, and 
hii «ma thrown out m the attitude of Ajax defying the light- 
ning 

I ventured to inquire aftet your interest. "The shares 
aie heie sn, and saie," he said, "worth not a cent less than 
twenty tve thou&ind dollai " 

1 uiged him to sell them and deposit the money to your 
crtdit, but this he letosed to do without your authority. 
Theie -^B3 no possibilitj of depreciation, he said: very 
well, if so, thnt is your tune to seli. Now, as I write, it 
occurs to me thiitthe telegiaph may reach you, I close this, 
theiefoie, at once, and [ st o\er to the office at Oiikland, 

Madeline says: "A merry Christmas from me!" It is 
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fixed in. ter Lead that you are still exposed to some xaja- 
terioTiB danger. Oomc back, shame her superstition, sikd 
make happy your 



III. Joseph to Philip, 

San I'hasctsco, Jone 3, lana 

Philip, Philip, I Iiave found jour Yalley ! 

After my trip to Oregoiij in Maroti, I ■went southward, 
along the western base of the Sierra Nevada, intetiding at 
first to cross the range ; hut falling in with an old friend of 
yours, a man of the mountain.s and the sea, of hoots and 
men, I kept company with him, on and on, until the great 
wedges of snow lay behind ua, and only a long, low, winding 
pass divided us from the sands of the Colorado Desert. 
From the mouth of this pass I looked on a hundred miles of 
mountains ; there were lakes glimmering below ; there were 
groves of ilex on the hillsides, an orchard of oranges, olives, 
and vines in the hollow, millions of flowers hiding the earth, 
pure winds, fresh waters, and remoteness from all conven- 
tional society. I have never seen a landscape so broad, 
BO bright, so beautiful ! 

Yes, but we will only go there on one of these idle epicu- 
rean journeys of which we dream, and then to enjoy the wit 
and wisdom of our generoiis Mend, not to seek a refuge from 
the perversions of the world t For I have learned another 
tiling, Philip : the freedom we craved is not a thing to he 
found in this or that ulaee. Unless we bring it with us, we 
shall not find it. 

The news of the decline of the Amaranth stock, in your 
last, does not surprise me. How fortunate that my tele- 
graphic order arrived in season ! It was in Mr, Blessing's 
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nature to hold on ; but lie will surely have something left, 
I mean to invest half of the sum in hia wife's name, in any 
case ; for the " prospecting" of which I wrote you, last fall, 
"Was a piece of more tlian orclinary luck. You must have 
heard of White Pine, by this time. We wei'e the discover- 
ers, aud reaped a portion of the first harvest, which ia never 
equal to the second ; but this way of gettii^ wealth is so 
incredible to me, even after I have it, that I almost fear the 
gold will turn into leaves or pebbles, as in the fairy tales. 
I shall not tell you what my share is: let me keep one 
secret, — nay, two, — to carry home I 

More incredible than anything else is now the cdrcum- 
atajice that we are within a week of each other. This let- 
ter, I hope, will only precede me by a fortnight. I have one 
or two last arrangements to make, and then the locomotive 
will cross the continent too slowly for my eager haste. Why 
should I deny it ? I am homesick, body and soul. Verily, 
if 1 were to meet Mr. Chaffinch in Montgomery Street, I 
should fling myself upon his neck, before coming to my 
sober senses. Even he is no longer an antipathy: I was 
absurd to make one of him. I have but one left; and 
Eugenie's admiration of her figure and complexion does not 
soften it in the least. 

How happy Madeline's letter made me ! After I wrote 
to her, I would have recalled mine, at any price ; for I had 
obeyed an impulse, anij I feared foolishly. What you said 
of her " superstition " might have been just, I thought. 
But I believe that a true-hearted woman always values 
impwlses, because she is never at a loss to understand them. 
So now I obey another, in sending the enclosed. Do yon 
know that her face is as clear in my memory as yours? and as 
— but why should I write, when I shall no soon be with you ? 
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CHAPTEli XXXIIT. 



ALT. ABE HAPPY. 

TiiitEE weeks after the date of Josepli'a last letter Philip 
met him. at tlie railroad station in tlie city. Brown, bearded, 
fi-eah, and full of jojous life -ifter his seyea days' journey 
acro^ tlie continent, te sjjiang down, from the platform to to 
caught in liis friend's anna 

The next moi'nmg thej went together to Mr. Blessing's 
residence. That {.entlpuian still wore a crimson velvet 
dressing-gown, and the odor of the cigar, which he puiTcd in 
a rear room, called the library (the books were mostly Pat- 
ent Office and Agricultural Eeports, with Paublaa and the 
Decamerone), breathed plainly of the Vuelte Abajo. 

" My dear boy ! " he cried, jumping up and extending his 
arms, " Asten of Asten Hall ! After all your moving acei- 
dentB by flood and field, back again I This is — is— what 
shall I say ? compensation for many a blow of fate ! And 
my brave Knight with the Iron Hand, sit down, though it 
be in Carthage, and let me refresh my eyes with, youf 
faces 1 " 

" Not Carthage yet, I hope," said Joseph. 

"Not quite, if I adhere strictly to facts," Mr. Blessing 
replied ; " although it threatens to be my Third Punic War, 

There is even a slight upward tendency in the Amaranth 
shares, and if the company were in my hands, we should soon 
fJoat upon tlie topmost wave. Biit what can T do ? The Hoii- 
oi-able Whaley aiid the Beverend Dr. Lellifant were retailed 
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on accoimt of theic names ; WLaley made president, and I 
— being absent at the time developing the enterprise, not 
only pars magna, but toiue teres atque rotundus, ha ! ba t — I 
■was put off with a director's place. Now I must stand by, 
and see the work of my hands overthro'wu. But 'tis ever 
thus ! " 

He heaved a deep sigh. Philip, most heroically repress- 
ing a tendency to shiiek with laughtei-, drew him on to state 
the paxtieulars, and soon discovered, as lie had already sus- 
pected, that Mr, Blessing's sanguine temperament was the 
i-eal difficulty ; it was still possible for him to withdraw, and 
secure a moderate success. 

When tliis had been made clear, Joseph interposed. 

" Mr, Blessing," said he, " I cannot forget bow recklessly, 
in my disappointment, I charged you with dishonesty. I 
know also that you have not forgotten it. Will you give 
me an opportunity of atoning for my injustice? — not that yow 
I'eqnire it, but tliat I may, hencefoi-th, have less cause for 
•jelf-reproach." 

" Your words are enough ! " Mr. Blessing exclaimed. " I 
excused you long ago. You, in your pastoral sedu- 

" But I have not been secluded for eighteen monUis past," 
said Joseph, smiling. " It is the better knowledge of men 
which has opened my eyes. Besides, you have no right to 
refuse me ; it is Mrs. Blessing whom I shall have to con- 
sdt," 

He laid the papers on the table, explaining that half the 
amount realized from his flharea of the Amaranth had been 
invested, on trust, for the benefit of Mrs. Eliza Bless- 
ing. 

"You have Qonrju^red^vincisiif " cried Mr. Blessing, 
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shedding teara. "Wliat caa I do? Generoaity is so rare 
a virtue in the world, tiiat it would be a crime to suppress 
it!" 

Pliilip took advantage of the milder mood, and plied his 
argumente so sliUfully thafc at last the exuberant pride of 
ijie De Belsain blood gave way. 

" What shall I do, without an object, — a hope, a faith in 
possibilities ? " Mr. Blessing cried. " The amount yoxi have 
estimated, with Joseph's princely provision, is a competence 
for my old days ; but how shall I fill out those days ? The 
Bword that is never drawn from the scabbard rusts." 

"But," said Philip, gravely, "you forget the field for 
■which you -were destined by nature. These operations in 
stocks require only a' low order of intellect ; jou were meant 
to lead and control multitudes of men. "With your fluency 
of speecli, your happy faculty of illustration, your power of 
presenting facts and probabilities, you shouid confine youi-- 
self exclusively to the higher arena of politics. Begin as an 
Alderman ; then, a Member of the Assembly ; then, the 
State Senate ; then—" 

" Member of Congi'ess ! " cried Mr. Blessing, rising, with 
flushed face and flashing eyes. " You are right ! I have 
allowed the necessity of the moment to pull me down from 
my proper destiny 1 You are doubly right ! My creature 
comforts once secured, I can give my time, my abilities, my 
power of swaying the minds of men,— come, let us withdraw, 
realize, consolidate, invest, at once t " 

They took him at his woi'd, and before night a future, free 
from want, was secured to him. While Philip and Joseph 
were on their way to the country by a late train, Mr. BIms- 
iog was making a speech of an hour and a half at one of the 
primary poli1:iciil meetiiigs. 
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There was welcome through the yaJley when Joseph's ax- 
rival waa known. Tor two or thi-ee days the neiglibors 
flocked to the farm to Bee the man whose adventures, in a 
very marvellous form, tad been circulating among them for 
ft year past. Even Mr. ChafBnch called, and was so concili- 
ated by his friendly reception, that he, thenceforth, placed 
Joseph in the ranks of those " impracticable " men, who 
migJit be nearer the truth than they seemed ; it was not for 
us to judge. 

Every evening, however, Joseph took his saddle-horse and 
rode up the valley to Philip's Foi^. It was not only the 
inexpressible clmrm of the verdure to which he had so long 
been a stranger, — not only the richness of the sunset on tlie 
hiUs, the exquisite iragraace of the meadow-graces in the 
cool air,— nay, not entirely the dear companionship of Philip 
which drew him thither. A sentiment so deep and powerful 
tliat it was yet unrecognized, — a hope so faint that it had 
not yet taken form, — was already in his heart. Philip saw, 
and was silent. 

But, one night, wlien the moon Lung over the landscape, 
edging with sparkling silver the summits of the tro^ below 
tlicm, when the air was still and sweet and warm, and filled 
with the diffused murmurs of the stream, and Joseph and 
Madeline stood side by side, on the curving shoulder of the 
knoll, Philip, watching them from the open window, said to 
himself: "They are swiftly coming to the knowledge of 
ea^ih other ; will it take Joseph further from my heart, or 
bring liitn nearer ? It onght to fill me with perfect joy, yet 
there is a little sting of pain somewhere. My life had set- 
tled down so peacefully into what seemed a permanent form ; 
witli Madeline to make a home and brighten it for me, and 
Joseph to give me the precious intimacy of a man's love, so 
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different from woman's, yet so pui-e and pevfecfc I They lave 
destroyed my life, althougli they do not guesa it. Well, T 
must be vicariously happyi wai-med in my lonely sphere by 
the far radiation of their nuptial bliss, seeing ft faint re- 
flection of some parts of myself in their children, nay, 
claiming and making them -mine as well, if it is meanc i;hat 
my own blood should not heat in other hearts. Eut will 
tliis be sufficient? No! either sex is incomplete alone, 
and. a man's full life shall be mine ! Ah, yo« unconscious 
lovers, you simple-souled ciiildren, that know not what you 
are doing, I. shall be even with you in the end 1 The world 
is a failure, God's wondeifnl system is imperfect, if ttiere 
is not now livijig a noble woman to -bless me with her 
love, strengUien rne with her self-sacrifice, purify me with 
her sweeter and clearer faith ! I will wait; but 1 shall find 
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